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N 1.1 HE work we here preſent the Engliſh reader, has 
already acquired ſo great a reputation all over 
Europe, that it would perhaps be impertinent to attempt 
ga panegyric of it in this place. For the moſt learned 
and ingenious Journaliſis have honoured it with the 
, n and moſt juſt encomiums in their periodical pie- 
ces, and applauded it as one of the completeſt treatiſes 
ever publiſhed on the ſubjed of polite literature. Nor 

© have particular writers of the greateſt fame and the 
Y fineſt taſte been wanting in their praiſes of it; and to 
j name only two of different nations: the late Biſhop 
8 Aiterbury, whoſe knowledge in the various topics here 
treated of is univerſally allowed, gives it the higheſt 
character in a letter he ſent to the author, on receiv- 
ing this work from him; and the celebrated Mr. de 
Voltaire, though he has taken upon him to exclude, a 
A great number of eminent writers of his own country 
from his Temple of Tafte, has yet given our author a 
very honourable place in it. In ſhort, were we to 
Y ranſcribe all the eulogiums which have been made on 


his compoſition, we ſhould write a volume inſtead of 
preface. 
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This treatiſe is not merely the reſult of ſpeculation, 
but of a great many years practice in an univerſity to 
hich ſeveral of the moſt eminent men in France owed 
heir education, No preceptor ſeems to have ſtudied 
ore carefully, the various geniuſes, diſpoſitions, and 


nclinations of youth, nor to have been more ſucceſsful 
Von. I. A in 
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in his labour than our author. 'The manner in which 
he has drawn up this excellent work proves him equal 
to it in every reſpect; and the tender and affectionate 
touches with which it 1s interſperſed, ſhew him to have 
been the kindeſt maſter. If ever tutor ſtrewed the 
paths to ſcience with roſes, it is Mr. Roilin. Thrice 
happy the pupils who were under the tuition of a 


Gentleman, in whom knowledge and ſweetneſs of tem- 


per are ſo agreeably blended. 


It is too often obſerved, that when mere ſcholars 4 
(eſpecially thoſe concerned in the education of youth) 


take up the pen, their productions betray an air of pe- i 
dantry which is very diſtaſteful to perſons of a polite * 
turn of mind and behaviour. But nothing of this cha- 


rater is ſeen in our author. He diſcovers ſo conſum- 


mate a knowledge in the ſeveral arts he profeſſed, that 1 l 


to conſider him in this light, one would conclude he 7 


had never ſtirred out of a college; and, on the other 
ſide, ſo much of the fine gentleman in the dreſs of his 
ſtile and diction, that one would imagine he had ſpent 
his whole life in courts. * 


A circumſtance which reflects the higheſt honour on I 
him, is his great modeſty. Learning is but too apt to 
elate the mind, and to make thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 


it, look with the higheſt contempt on all ſuch as cannot 


boaſt the ſame advantages; but it had a quite different 1 


effect on Mr. Rollin. This gentleman, ſo far from de- 


livering himſelf in a magiſterial tone, ſpeaks always in 
the mildeſt and moſt ſubmiſſive terms. In this work, 
it is not the pedagogue who inſtructs us, but the fond 
parent, the amiable friend. 
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A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Francis ATTERBURY, late Lord Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, to M. RoLLiNn, in commendation of this 
work. | 


Reverende atque eruditiſſime Vir, 


UM, monente amico quodam, qui juxta ædes 
tuas habitat, ſcirem te Pariſios revertiſſe; ſtatui ſa- 
lutatum te ire, ut primùm per valetudinem liceret. Id 
officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, cùm 
tandem me impleturum ſperarem, fruſtra fui;z domi non 
eras. Reſtat, ut quod coram exequi non potui, ſcripts 


TR ſaltem literis præſtem; tibique ob ea omnia, quibus a 
= te auQtus ſum, beneficia, grates agam, quas habeo certe, 


et ſemper habiturus ſum, maximas. | 
Revera munera illa librorum nuperis à te annis edi- 
torum egregia ac perhonorifica mihi viſa ſunt. 
Multi enim facio, et ie, vir præſtantiſſime, et tua om- 
nia quæcunque in iſto literarum genere perpolita 
ſunt; in quo quidem te cæteris omnibus ejuſmodi 
ſcriptoribus facile antecellere, atque eſſe eundem et 
dicendi et ſentiendi magiſtrum optimum, prorsùs ex- 
iſtimo: cùmque in excolendis his ſtudiis aliquantu- 
lum ipſe et operæ et temporis poſuerim, libere ta- 
men profiteor me, tua cum legam ac relegam, ea e- 
doctum eſſe a te, non ſolùm quæ neſciebam prorsds, 
ſed etiam quæ antea didiciſſe mihi viſus ſum. Mo- 
deſte itaque nimium de opere tuo ſentis, cam juven- 
tuti tantùm inſtituendæ elaboratum id eſſe contendis. 
Ea certe ſcribis, quæ 4 viris iſtiuſmodi rerum haud 
imperitis, cum voluptate et fructu legi poſſunt Ve- 
tera quidem et ſatis cognita revocas in memoriam; 
ſed ita revocas, ut illuſtres, ut ornes; ut aliquid ve- 
tuſtis adjicias quod novum ſit, alienis quod omnino 
tuum: bonaſque picturas bona in luce collocando 
efficis, ut etiam lis, à quibus ſæpiſſimè conſpectæ 
ſunt, 


— 


ſunt, elegantiores tamen ſolito appareant, et placeant 


etſi perquam diſſimili, remunerari. 


[ vi ] 


magis. 

Certe, dum Xenophontem ſæpiùs verſas, ab illo et 
ea quz a te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipſum u- 
bique narrandi modum videris traxiſſe, ſtylique Xe- 
nophontei nitorem ac venuſtam ſimplicitatem non imi- 
tari tamùm, ſed plane aſſequi: ita ut ſi Gallicè ſciſſet 
Xenophon, non aliis illum, in eo argumento quod 
tr actas, verbis uſurum, non alio prorsùs more ſcriptu- 
rum judicem. 

Hæc ego, haud aſſentandi causa (quod vitium pro- 
cul a me abeſt) ſed vere ex animi ſententia dico. Cum 
enim pulchris a te donis ditatus ſim, quibus in eodem, 
aut in alio quopiam doctrinæ genere referendis imparem 
me ſentio, volui tamen propenſi erga te animi gratique 
teſtimonium proferre, et te aliquo ſaltem munuſculo, 


Perge, vir dote admodum et venerande, de bonis 
literis, quæ nunc negleAz paſſim et ſpretæ jacent, 
bene mereri: perge juventutem Gallicam (quando 
illi ſolummodo te utilem effe vis) optimis et præceptis 
et exemplis informare. 

Quod ut facias, annis ætatis tuæ elapſis multos ad- 
jiciat Deus! iifque decurrentibus ſanum te præſtet 
atque incolumem. Hoc ex anuno optat ac vovet 


Tui obſervantiſſimus 


FRANCcIscus ROFFENSIS, 


Pranſurum te mecum poſt Feſta dixit mihi amicus 
ille noſter qui tibi vicinus eſt. Cùm ſtatueris tecum 
quo die adfuturus es, id illi ſignificabis. Me certè 
annis maliſque debilitatum, quandocunque venerts 
domi invenies. 


pd Kal. Jan. 1731. 
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t A I. E TT ER. written by the Right Reverend 
; Dr. FRANCISs ATTERBURY, late Lord Biſhop of 


t 7 Rocheſter, to Mr. RoLLin, in commendation of 
- this work. 

1 4 Reverend and moſt learned Sir, 

t i HEN I was informed by a friend who lives 


near you, that you were returned to Paris, I 
reſolved to wait on you, as ſoon as my health would 
admit. After having been prevented by the gout for 
XZ ſome time, I was in hopes at length of paying my re- 
1 ſpects to you at your houſe, and went thither, but 
= found you not at home. It is incumbent on me there- 
fore to do that in writing, which I could not in perſon, 
and to return you my acknowledgments for all the fa- 
, vours you have been pleaſed to confer upon me, of 
which I beg you will be aſſured, that I ſhall always 
retain the moſt grateful ſenfe. 
And indeed I eſteem the books you have lately pub- 
X liſhed, as preſents of exceeding value, and ſuch as do 
me very great honour. For I have the higheſt regard, 
moſt excellent Sir, both for you, and for every thing 
that comes from ſo maſterly a hand as yours, in the- 
kind of learning you treat; in which 1 muſt believe 
that you not only excel all other writers, but are at the 
fame time the beſt maſter of ſpeaking and thinking: 
well; and J freely confeſs, that though I had applied. 
ſome time and pains in cultivating theſe ſtudies, when I 
read your volumes over and over again, I was inſtructed: 
in things by you, of which I was not only intirely 
| Ignorant, but ſeemed to myſelf to have learnt before.. 
Lou have therefore too modeſt an opinion of your 
work, when you declare it compoſed ſolely for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, What you write may undoubtedly 
be read with pleaſure and improvement by. perſons not 
unacquainted in learning of the ſame kind. For whilſt 
you call to mind ancient facts and things ſufficiently 
known, you do it in ſuch a manner, that you illuſtrate, 


a. 3 2 0 your 


[ wi 


you embelliſh them; ſtill adding ſomething new to the 


old, ſomething intirely your own tothe labours of others: 


by placing good pictures in a good light, you make them 


appear with unuſual elegance and more exalted beauties, 


even to thoſe who have ſeen and ſtudied them moſt. , 
In your frequent correſpondence with Xenophon, you 


have certainly extracted from him, both what you re- 

late in many places, and every where his very manner of 
relating; you ſeem not only to have imitated, but at- 
tained the ſhining elegance and beautiful ſimplicity of 


that author's ſtile : ſo that, had Xenophon excelled in , 


the French language, in my judgment, he would have 
- uſed no other words, nor wrote in any other method, 
upon the ſubje& you treat, than you have done. 
I do not fay this out of flattery, (which is far from 
being my vice) but from my real ſen'e and opinion. As 
you have enriched me with your fine preſents, which I 
know how incapable I am of repaying either in the fame 
or in any other kind of learning, I was willing to teſtify 
my gratitude and affection for you, and at leaſt to make 
you ſome ſmall, though exceedingly unequal, return. 
Go on, moſt learned and venerable Sir, to deſerve 
well of ſound literature, which now lies univerſally ne- 
glected and deſpiſed. Go on informing the youth of 
France (ſince you will have their utility to be your ſole 
view) upon the beſt precepts and examples.. 


Which that you may effect, may it pleaſe God to 


add many years to your life, and during the courſe of 


them to preſervè you in health and ſafety. This is the 4 


earneſt wiſh and prayer of 
: Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


FRAN CIS ROFFEN. 7 


P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you in- 4 
tend to dine with me after the holidays. When you 
have fixed upon the day, be pleaſed to let him know it. 
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PART Thr FIRST. 


reneral REFLECTIONS ben the ame e 
good EDUCATION. wk 


HE abit of Paris, founded by the kings 
of France for the inſtruction of youth, has 
three principal objects in view in the diſcharge of 
ſo important an employment, which are, ſcience, 
3 morals, and religion. Their firſt care is, to cul- 
Ftivate and adorn the minds of young perſons with 
Wall the aids of learning, of which their years are 
= From thence they proceed to rectify and 
form the heart by the principles of honour and 
4 Probity, in order to their becoming good citi- 
ens. And to complete the work, of which thus 
r is only the deſign, and to give it the laſt de- 
gree of perfection, their next endeavour is to make 
them good Chriſtians. - 

With theſe views our princes founded the univer- 
Wity ; conformable to which are the rules of duty, 
preſcribed in the ſeveral ſtatutes made by them in its 
Flavour. That of Henry IV. of glorious me- 
4 mory, begins in theſe words: © The happineſs of 
g kingdoms and people, and eſpecially of a Chri- 
“ ftian ſtate, depends upon the good education of 
Vor. I. B *« youth; 
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2 The Preliminary Diſcourſe, 
% youth; whereby the minds of the rude and unſki Iful 


7 are civilized and faſhioned, and ſuch, as wy 


* otherwiſe be uſeleſs and of no value, qualified to 
« diſcharge the ſeveral offices of the ſtate with ability 
« and ſucceſs: by that they are taught their inviolable 
“ duties to God, their parents, and their country, | 


* with the relpect and obedience which they owe to 


„ kings and magiſtrates.” Cum omnium regnorum et 


populor um felicitas, tum maxime reipublice Chriſtiane 4 


ſalus, a recta juventutis inſtitutione pendet; que quidem 
rudes adhuc animos ad humanitatem fleftit ; ſteriles alioquin 


et infructuoſos reipublice munits 1doneos- et utiles reddit; 


Dei cultum, in parentes et patriam pietatem, erga magi- 
Nratus reverentiam et obedientiam, promovet. 

We ſhall examine each of theſe three objects in 
particular; and endeavour to ſhew how neceſlary it is 
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to have them conſtantly before our eyes in the educa- 


Lion of youth, 


C TH 


k | The firſt Object of Iaſtruction. 
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e 4 4 S 

'3 Y How much the ſtudy of the liberal Ax rs and SciꝝEx- 
0 == 


CES conduces in forining the MIND, 


O have a juſt idea of the benefits ariſing from the 
4 training up of youth in the knowledge of lan- 
guages, arts, hiſtory, rhetoric, philoſophy, and ſuch 
other ſciences as are ſuitable to their years; and to 
learn how far ſuch ſtudies may contribute to the glory 
of a kingdom; we need only take a view of the dif- 
ference which learning makes, not only between pri- 
vate men, but nations. | | 
The Athenians poſſeſſed but a ſmall territory in 
Greece; but of how large an extent was their repu- 
tation? By carrying the ſciences to perfection, they 
completed their own glory. The ſame ſchool ſent 
abroad excellent men of all kinds, great orators, fa- 
FX mous commanders, wiſe legiſlators, and able politi- 
cians. This fruitful ſource diffuſed the like advan- 
tages over all the politer arts, though ſeemingly in- 
dependent of it, ſuch as muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture. *Twas hence they received their 
improvement, their grandeur, and perfection; and, as 
if they had been derived from the fame root, and nou- 
riſhed with the ſame ſap, they flouriſhed all at the 


ſame time. 


9 Rome, which had made herſelf miſtreſs of the 
Tv orld by her victories, became the ſubject of its won- 
er and imitation, by the excellent performances ſhe 


produced in almoſt all kinds of arts and ſciences, and 
thereby gained a new kind of ſuperiority over the 
people ſhe had ſubjected to her yoke, which was far 
= more pleaſing than what had been obtained by arms 
and conqueſts. 


B 2 Afric, 
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Afric, which was once ſo productive of great and 
learned men, thro” the neglect of literature is grown 
abſolutely unfruitful, and even fallen into that barba- 
rity of which it bears the name, without having pro- 
duced one fingle perſon in the courſe of ſo many ages, 
who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any talent, called to | 
mind the merit of his anceſtors, or cauſed it to be re- 
membered by others. Egypt in particular deſerves this 
character, which has been conſidered as the ſource from 
whence all the ſciences have flowed, 8 

The reverſe has happened among the people of the 
Weſt and North. They were long looked on as rule 
and barbarous, as having diſcovered no taſte for works 
of ingenuity and wit. But as ſoon as learning took i 
place among them, they ſent abroad conſiderable pro- 
ficients in all kinds of literature, and of every profeſ» 
ſion, who in point of ſolidity, underſtar ding, depth, 
and ſublimity, have equalled whatever other nations i 
have at any time produced. 4 

We daily obſerve, that in proportion as the ſciences | 


make their progreſs in countries, they transform the 


inhabitants into new creatures; and by inſpiring them WM 
with gentler inclinations and manners, and ſupplying 
them with better forms of adminiſtration, and more 
humane laws, they raiſe them from the obſcurity 8 
wherein they had languiſhed before, and engage them 
to throw off their natural roughneſs. Thus they prove 
evidently that the minds of men are very near the ſame 8 
in all parts of the world; that all honourable diſtinc- 
tion in regard to them is owing to the ſciences; and that 
according as theſe are cultivated or neglected, nations ll 
riſe or fall, emerge out of darkneſs, or ſink again into it ; 
and that their fate in a manner depends upon them. 
But, without recourſe to hiſtory, let us only caſt 
our eyes upon what ordinarily paſſes in nature. From 
thence we may learn, what an infinite difference cul- 1 
tivation will make between two pieces of gr | 
which are otherwiſe very much alike, The * 
1 


to improve the Underflanding. 5 
if left to itſelf, remains rough, wild, and over - run with 
= weeds and thorns. The other, laden with all ſorts of 
grain and fruits, and ſet off with an agreeable variety 
of flowers, collects into a narrow .compaſs whatever is 
mwmoſt rare, wholeſome, or delightful, and by the tiller's 
care becomes a pleaſing epitome of all the beauties of 
different ſeaſons and regions. And thus it is with the 
mind, which always repays us with uſury the care 
we take to cultivate it. That is the ſoil, which every 
man, who knows how nobly he is deſcended, and for 
what great ends deſigned, is obliged to manage to ad- 
vantage; a ſoil (a), that is rich and fruitful, capable of 
immortal Naa 0 and alone worthy of all its care. 
In reality the mind is nouriſhed and ſtrengthened by 
tte ſublime truths ſupplied by ſtudy. It increaſes and 
XX grows up in a manner with the great men, whoſe per- 
formances are the objeQs of its attention, almoſt as 
we uſually fall into the practices and opinions of thoſe 
with whom we converſe, It ſtrives by a noble emula- 
tion to attain to their glory, and is encouraged to hope 
for it from the ſucceſs which they have met with. 
Forgetful of its own weakneſs, it makes noble efforts 
to ſoar with them above its ordinary pitch. Unfur- 
"XX niſhed of a ſufficient ſtock in itſelf, and confined with- 
in narrow bounds, it has ſometimes little room for in- 
vention, and its forces are eaſily exhauſted. But ſtudy 
makes up its defects, and ſupplies its wants from abroad. 
It enlarges the limits of the underſtanding by foreign 
acaſſiſtance, extends its views, multiplies its ideas, and 
renders them more various, diſtinct, and lively. By 
fludy we are taught to conſider truth in various aſpects 
and different lights; we diſcover the copiouſneſs of 
principles, and are enabled to draw from them the re- 
moteſt conſequences, 
| We come into the mot ſurrounded. with a cloud 
of ignorance, which. is increaſed by the falſe preju- 
N | dices 


(a) Nibil eft feracius ingeniis, iis reſertim 1 exculta 
ſunt. Cic. Orat. n. 48. y 1 _ 
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6 The firſt Object of Inſtruction, 4 
dices of a bad education. By ſtudy the former is 
diſperſed, and the latter correed. It gives rectitude 4 
and exactneſs to our thoughts and reaſonings ; ; inſtructs 3 

us how to range in due order whatever we have to ſpeak 
or write; and prefents us with the brighteſt ſages of 
antiquity as patterns for our conduct, whom in this % 
ſenſe we may well call, with (4) Seneca, the maſters 3 
and teachers of mankind. By laying before us their 
judgment and diſcretion, we are made to walk with 
ſafety under the direction of ſuch choſen guides, who, 
after having ſtood the teſt of ſo many ages and nations, 
and ſurvived the downfal of ſo many empires, have 
deſerved by common confent to be eſteemed the ſove- 
reign judges of good taſte, through all ſucceeding times, 
and the moſt finiſhed models of the higheſt perfection 
in literature. 

But the uſefulneſs of ſtudy is not confined to what 
we call ſcience; it renders us alſo more fit for buſi- 
neſs and employments. ; 

Paulus Emilius, who put an end to the empire of 
the Macedonians, knew perfectly well how to form a WF 
great man. Plutarch takes notice of the particular 
Care he took of the education of his children. He was 
not ſatisfied with making them learn their own tongue 
by rule, as the manner then was, but he alſo cauſed 
them to be taught Greek. He provided them with 
maſters of all kinds, of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 

beſides the perſons employed to inſtruct them in the 

art of war; and as often as poſſibly he could, he 8 

| aſſiſted himſelf in all their exerciſes. When he had 

| conquered Perſeus, he diſdained to caſt his eyes upon 

| the immenſe riches, which were found in his treaſury ; 
N and only permitted his ſons, who, as the hiſtorian 
| ſays, were fond of —_ to take the books of that 
King's library. | o 


The 


(5) Quam venerationem parentibus meis debeo, eandem illis pre- 4 
| * ceptoribus generis humani, a quibus tanti boni initia fluxerunt, Sen, 2 


of © 
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1s 9 The cares of a father ſo knowing and diligent, 
le were attended with ſucceſs. He had the good for- 
ts tune to give Rome a ſecond Scipio Africanus, the 
k conqueror of Carthage and Numantia, who was no 


2 
4 
1 


eſs famous for his wonderful taſte of learning, and 


þ 


is all the ſciences, than for his military virtues. This 
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ereat man had always with him, both at home and 
abroad, the hiſtorian Polybius, and Panętius the phi- 
1 loſopher, whom he honoured with particular marks of 
his friendſhip. No one (e) (ſays an hiſtorian of Sci- 
pio) could fill up the vacant hours of buſineſs to 
„ more advantage than he. Divided betwixt war and 
„ peace, he was conſtantly employed in expoſing his 
„„ body to dangers, or improving his mind by ſtudy,” 

There is reaſon to believe Cicero means him, when he (4d) 
ſays, He had always the works of Xenophon in his 
hands; for I queſtion whether that character agrees 
*X alſo with the elder Scipio. | 
(e) Lucullus found alſo great advantage in reading 
good authors, and the ſtudy of hiſtory. Upon his 
appearance at the head of an army, his conſummate 
abilities aſtoniſhed every body. He ſet out from 
Rome, ſays Cicero, with little or no experience in 
military affairs, and arrived in Aſia an excellent ge- 
'J neral 
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. c Scipio tam elegans liberalium ſtudiorum omoiſque doctribæ et 
auctor et admirator fuit, ut Polybium Panztiumque precellentes ingenio 
viros domi militiæque ſecum habuerit. Neque enim quiſquam hoe Sei- 
pione elegam ius intervalla negotiorum otio diſtunxit, ſemperque aut belli 
aut pacis ſerviit artibus; ſemper inter arma ac ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus 
periculis, aut animu m diſciplinis exercuit. Vell. Paterc. lib. 1. cap. 13, 
4. Africanus ſemper Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus habebat. 
Lib. 2. Tuſc. quæſt. n. 62, 
(e) Magoum ingenium Luculli, magnumque opti marum artium ſtu- 
dium, tum omnis liberalis et digna homine nobili ab eo percepta docttina. 
» + Ab eo laus imperatoria non admodum expeCtabatur. , . Sed incres 
dibilis quædam ingenii magnitudo non deſideravit indocilem usds diſci- 
plinam. Itaque, cum totum iter et navigationem conſumpſiſſet, partim in 
percontando a peritis, partim rebus geſtis legendis, in Aſiam factus impe- 
rator venit, cum eſſet Roma profectus rei militaris rudis. Lib. 4. Aca- 
dem. quæſt. n. 1, et 3. | 
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neral. | His great genius, improved by the ſtudy of 
the liberal ſciences, ſerved him inſtead of experience, 
which one would have thought almoſt impoſſible. 
Brutus paſt part of his nights in learning the art of 
war from the relations of the campaigns of the moſt ce- 
lebrated commanders, and thought the time well ſpent 
which he employed in reading the hiſtorians, and eſpe- 
cially Polybius, whoſe works he was found intent upon, 
but a little before the famous battle of Pharſalia. 
'Tis eaſy to imagine, that the particular care the Ro- 
mans took to improve the minds of their youth, in the 
latter times of the republic, muſt naturally give an addi- | 
tional merit and luſtre to the great qualifications they 
otherwiſe poſſeſſed, by enabling them to excel alike in 
the field and at the bar, and to diſcharge the employ- MR 
ments of the ſword and gown with equal ſucceſs. - 
Generals themſelves, ſometimes, through want of ap- 
plication to learning, leſſen the glory of their vitories, 
by dry, faint, and lifeleſs relations; and ſupport but il! 
with their pens, the achievements of their ſwords. How 
different is this from Ceſar, Polybius, Xenophon, and 
Thucydides, who by their lively deſcriptions carry the 
reader into the field of battle, lay before him the reaſon Mc 
of the diſpoſition of their troops, and the choice of their 
ground; point out to him the firſt onſets and progreſs of 
the battle, the inconveniencies intervening, and the re- 
medies applied; the inclining of victory ta this or that 
ſide, and its cauſe; and by theſe different ſteps lead him 
as it were by the hand to the event ? bf 
The ſame may be ſaid of negotiations, magiſtracies, A B: 
offices of civil juriſdiction, commiſſions, in a word, of 
all the employments which oblige us either to ſpeak ü 
in public or in private, to write, or give an account of 
our adminiſtration, to manage others, gain them over, 
or perſuade them. And what employment is there, 
where almoſt all theſe things are not neceſſary? 
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to improve the Under landing. A 
Nothing is more uſual than to hear perſons, who - 
have been abroad in the world, and taught by a long 
; * courſe of experience and ſerious refleQtions, bitterly 
1 complaining of the neglect of their education, and their 
ot being brought up to a taſte of learning, whoſe uſe 
It and value they begin too late to know. They own 
3 hat this defect has kept them out of great employ- 
f 4 ments, or left them unequal to thoſe they have filled, or 
made them fink under their weight. 2 
Wyhen upon certain great occaſions, and in places of 
* distinction, we ſee a young magiltrate, improved by 
J eearning, draw upon himſelf the applauſe of the public, 
7 Ewhat father would not rejoice to have ſuch a fon, and 
1 Þv hat ſon, of any tolerable underſtanding, would not be 
j "pleaſed with fuch ſucceſs? All then agree to expreſs 
heir ſenſe of the advantages of learning, and all perceive 
"* ow capable it is of raiſing a man to a degree of ſupe- 
Priority above his age, and often above his birth alſo, 
But though this ſtudy was of no other uſe, than the 
acquiring an habit of labour, the making application leſs 
troubleſome, the attaining a ſteadineſs of mind, and 
conquering our averſions to ſtudy, and a ſedentary life, 
or whatever elſe ſeems to lay a reſtraint upon us, it 
oould till be of very great advantage. In reality it 
b draws us off from idleneſs, play, and debauchery, and 
pſefully fills up the vacant hours, which hang fo heavy 
1 gon many peoples hands, and renders that leiſure very 
greeable, (f) which, without the aſſiſtance of literature, 
b is a kind of death, and in a manner the grave of a man 
live. It enables us to paſs a right judgment upon 
ther mens labours, to enter into ſociety with men of 
ZÞnderſtanding, to keep the beſt company, to have a 
hare in the diſcourſes of the moſt learned, to furniſh 
out matter for converſations, without which we muſt 
be ſilent, to render it more agreeable by intermixing 
facts with refleQtions, and ſetting off the one by the 
other. + „ *Tis 


* Y Orium fine literis mon eff, & hominis vitü ſepultura, Seo, pitt, 
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*Tis true indeed, that frequently we have nothing to 
do either with the Greek or Roman hiſtory, philoſophy, 
or mathematics, in our common converſation, buſineſs, "| 
or even the public diſcourſes we have to make. But 
then, the (g) ſtudy of theſe ſciences, if well digeſted, i 
gives a regular way of thinking, adds a ſolidity and 
exatneſs, with a grace alſo, which the learned 1 8 
perceive. 4 

But it is time to proceed to the next advantage to be 
drawn from ſtudy, and the ſecond object which maſters 
ſhould have in view in the inſtruction of youth; and 
this is the conduct of their manners, ſo as to make them 
honeſt men. 


The Second Object of Inſtruction. | a 


Care in forming the MAN NERS. 


F there were no other views in inſtruction than the 
making a man learned; if it was confined to his be- 

ing ſkilful, eloquent, and fit for buſineſs; and if, in improv- 
ing the underſtanding, it neglected to direct the heart; 
it would by no means come up to what might reaſonablx 
be expected, nor would it lead us to one of the princi- 
pal ends, for which we came into the world. How lit- 
tle ſoever we examine the nature of man, his inclinati- 
ons, and his end, it is eaſy to diſcern, that he is not made 
only for himſelf, but for ſociety. Providence has ap- 
pointed him a ſtation; he is the member of a body, 
whoſe advantage he ought to promote; and, as in a 
concert of muſic, ſhould qualify himſelf to perform his 8 
part well, that the harmony may not be imperfeQ. W 
But amongſt the infinite variety of occupations 
which divide mankind, the employments which the 
ſtate 


(g) Ipſa multarum artium ſclentia etiam aliud agentes nos ornat, at- if 
que ubi minime credas, eminet et excellit, Dialog. de Orat, cap. 3% z 
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Nate is moſt concerned to ſee well filled, are ſuch as 
require the brighteſt talents, and the moſt exalted de- 
grees of knowledge. Other arts and profeſſions may be 
neglected to a certain point, and the ſtate not be re- 
markably the worſe for it. But the caſe 1s otherwiſe 


with employments which require wiſdom and conduct, 
ly as they give motion to the whole body of the tate, and 

having a greater ſhare of authority, more directly affect 
de the ſucceſs of the government, and the happineſs of the 
rs public. | 


Now it is virtue alone which enables a man to dif- 
charge the offices of the ſtate with honour. It is the 
XX gocd diſpoſitions of the heart that diſtinguiſh him from 
the reſt of mankind, and, by conſtituting his real merit, 
make him alſo a fit inſtrument for promoting the happi- 
neſs of ſociety. It is virtue which gives him the taſte of 
true and ſolid glory, inſpires him with love of his coun- 
try, and motives to ſerve it well; which teaches him to 
prefer always the public good to his own private inter- 


at the end of his days. * 

Thbeſe then are the ends which good maſters pro- 
poſe in the education of youth. They ſet but a 
ſmall value upon the ſciences, unleſs they conduct 
to virtue. They look upon an immenſe eruditior 
Das inconſiderable, if unattended with probity. It gs 
g | i | \ => 6 6 m_ 


x X eſt, to think nothing neceſſary but his duty, nothing va- 
1 luable but integrity and equity, nothing comfortable but 
the teſtimony of his own confcience, and the approbati- 
on of good men, nor any thing ſhameful but what is vi- 
1 37 cious. It is virtue which makes him diſintereſted, and 
. _ ſecures his liberty; which raiſes him above flattery, re- 
„ proach, menaces, and misfortunes; which prevents his 
e W giving way to injuſtice, however mighty and formidable 
it may be; and which habituates him, in all his pro- 
| ceedings, to have a view to the laſting and incorruptible- 
K 1 judgment of poſterity, and never to prefer before it the 
1 faint glitter of a falſe glory, which will vaniſh like [ſmoke 
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the honeſt man they prefer to the learned; and by lay- 
ing before their ſcholars the moſt beautitul paſſages of 
antiquity, they ſtrive Jeſs to enlarge their capacity than 
to make them virtuous, good children, good fathers, 
good friends, and good citizens. 

Without this in reality, of what great ſignificance 
would their ſtudies be, which, according to the expteſ- 
fion of a wiſe Pagan, might ſerve indeed to feed their 
oſtentation, but would prove incapable of correcting 
their faults (þ) ? Ex fludiorum liberalium vana oftentati- 
one, et nihil ſanantibus literis. Would they be uſeful in 
removing their prejudices, or governing their paſſions ? 
Would they make them more valiant, juſt, or liberal (i)? 
Cujus ifla errores minuent ® Cujus cupiditates prement ! 
Quem fortiorem, quem juſitorem, quem liberaliorem fa- 
Trent f Fi 

Seneca borrowed this ſolid notion from Plato's phi- 
loſophy, who in ſeveral parts of his writings lays down 
this great principle, That the end of the education and 
inſtruction of youth, as well as of government, is to 
make them better ; and that whoever departs from this 
rule, how meritorious ſoever he may otherwiſe appear 
to be, in reality does not deſerve either the eſteem or 
approbation of the public (4). This judgment that 
great philoſopher gave of one of the moſt illuſtrious citi- 
zeris of Athens; who had long governed the republic 
with the higheſt reputation; who had filled the town 
with temples, theatres, ſtatues, and public buildings, 

beautiſied it with moſt famous monuments, and ſet it 
off with ornaments of gold; who had drawn into it 
whatever was curious in ſcufpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, and had fixed in his works the model and rule. 
of taſte for all poſterity. But, ſays Plato, can they 
name one ſingle man, citizen or | foreigner, bond or 
free, beginning with his own children, whom Peri- 


1 
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% Sente, Epiſt. 59, 


1) Plato in Gorgia, 
i Id. de brev. vitæ, cap. 14. (1) 2 
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Nies made wiſer or better by all his care? He very ju- 
Maiiciouſly obſerves, that his conduct, on the contrary, 
had cauſed the Athenians to degenerate from the virtues 
pf their anceſtors, and had rendered them idle, effemi- 
ate, babblers, buſy bodies, fond of extravagant expen- 
es, and admirers of vanity and ſuperfluity. From 
hence he concludes that it was wrong to cry up his 
adminiſtration ſo exceſſively, ſince he deſerved no more 
han a groom, who, undertaking the care of a fine 
Worſe, had taught him only to ſtumble and kick, to be 
*Bhard-mouthed, ſkittiſn and vicious. PORTA 
is ealy to apply this principle to the ſtudy of lite- 
ature and the ſciences. It teaches us not to neglect 
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x 1 hem, but to draw all the advantages from them that 


may be expected; to look upon them, not as our end, 
but as means to conduct us to it (/). Virtue is not 
heir immediate object, but they prepare us for it, and 
pear the ſame relation to it, as the firſt rudiments of 
rammar bear to the arts and ſciences; that is, they 
are very uſeful inſtruments, if we know how to make a 
good ule of them. — 
Now, the uſe we ought to make of them is, by a 
proper application of the maxims, examples, and re- 
I markable ſtories to be met with in the reading of au- 
rhors, to inſpire young perſons with the love of virtue, 
and deteſtation of vice. This 

Ever ſince the fall, there is diſcernible in the heart 
2 df man, an unhappy diſpoſition to ill, which will ſoon 
eradicate in children the few good inclinations that 
4 emain, unleſs parents and maſters be continually 
pon their guard to encourage and ſtrengthen. thoſe 
int but precious remains. of our firſt innocence, 
4 1 9 | \ ? a i and 
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(1 Quare ergo.liberalibus Rudiis filios erudimus ? Non quia virtutem 
are poſſunt, ſed quia animum ad accipiendam virtutem preparants 
== Qemadmeodom prima illa, ut antiqui yocabant, literatura, per quam 
ö * — 1 Fe non docet liberales artes, ſed mox percipien - 
becom parat 2 fie liberales artes aon perducupt animum ad Witulemy. 
Wy £4 <xpediunt, Senec. Epiſt. 98. | e t7 w 
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circumſonat. Senec. Epiſt. 31. 
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und pluck up with indefatigable care the thorns and 1 
briars which are continually ſhooting up in fo bad a 3 
ſoil. 2 

This natural inclination to ill, takes frequently a | 
deeper root in young people from every thing about 
them. (m) How few parents are there, who are ſuf- 3 
ficiently cautious and circumſpect of what they do 
in preſence of their children, or who are willing to 9 ; 
reſtrain themſelves from all ſuch diſcourſe as may in- 
Mil falſe notions into them? Have they not continu- 
ally the commendations of ſuch perſons in their ears, 
as have great eſtates, large attendants, good tables, 
fine houſes, and ſumptuous furniture ? And does not 8 
all this amount to a public approbation ? (n) and a voice 
far more dangerous than that of the Syrens in the fable, 
which after all was heard no farther than the neigh- 
bourhood of the rock they dwelt in; whereas this Ef, 
reaches to every town, and almoſt into every houſe, . 
(e Nothing is ſaid before children without effect. One 
word of eſteem or admiration of riches fallen from the I, 
father, is enough to create a paſſion for them in the 
ſon, which ſhall grow up with his years, and perhaps 
never be extinguiſhed. =! 

) To all theſe deluding enchantments it is there- 
fore neceſſary that we oppoſe a voice, which ſhall 
make itſelf heard amidſt the confuſed cries of dan- 
gerous opinions, and diſperſe all theſe falſe prejudi- 


ces. Youth have need (if I may uſe the expreſſion) Þ 
of A faithful and conſtant monitor, an advocate Who 
ſhall 7 1 
(m) Maxima debetur puero reverentia. Juvenal. 1 Ih 


-(n) Tila vox, quæ timebatur, erat blanda, non tamen lies, at _=_ 
bee, quz timenda eſt, non ex uno ſcopulo, ſed ex omni teriarum parte 


0% Nulla ad aures noſtras vox impune perfertur. Epiſt. 94. 
© Admirationem nobis parentes auri argentique fecerunt : et teneris, 
ioſofa cupiditas altius ſedit, crevitque nobiſcum. Epiſt. 115. 1 
Sit ergo aliquis cuſtos, et aurem ſubinde pervellat, abigatque ru- 
mores, et reclamet populis laudantibus Neceſſarium eſt admoneri, 
et habere aliquem advocatum bonæ mentis, eque tanto fremitu falſorum, 
unam denique audire vocem quæ tantis clamoribus ambitioß ex - 
furdato ſalutaria inſuſurret, Epiſt. 34. 


to form the Manners. | 15 


1 & ſhall plead with them the cauſe of truth, honeſty, and 
richt reaſon, who ſhall point out to them the miſtakes 
that prevail in moſt of the diſcourſes and converſations 


2 of mankind, and lay before them certain rules, whereby 
t to diſcern them. 14S | 3 

f. 1 But who muſt this monitor be? The maſter who has 
0 4 he care of their education? And ſhall he make ſet lef- 
0 4 ſons on purpoſe to inſtru them upon this head? At the 
very name of leſſons they take the alarm, keep them- 
t- F&ſelves upon their guard, and ſhut their ears to all he 
„ can ſay, as though he were laying traps to enſnare them. 


8, 3H | 
't Wunder no ſuſpicion or diſtruſt. () To heal or preſerve 
e them from the contagion of the preſent age, we mult 
, if; arry them back into other countries and times, and op- 
pPoſe the opinions and examples of the great men of an- 
's ( tiquity, whom the authors they have in their hands 
peak of, to the falſe principles and ill examples, which 
e miſlead the greateſt part of mankind. They will rea- 
e dily give ear to lectures, that are made by a Camillus, 
e a Scipio or a Cyrus; and ſuch inſtructions concealed, 
s and in a manner diſguifed under the name of ſtories, 

ſhall make a deeper impreſſion upon them, as they ſeen 
- Meſs deſigned, and thrown in their way by pure chance. 
KE The taſte of real glory and real greatneſs declines 
more and more amongſt us every day. (r) New-rai- 
ed families, intoxicated with their ſudden increaſe of 
fortune, and whoſe extravagant expences are inſuffi- 
o cient to exhauſt the immenſe treaſures they have 
| eaped up, lead us to look upon nothing as truly 

reat and valuable but wealth, and that in abun- 
t ance; ſo that not only poverty, but a moderate in- 
rome 1s: conſidered as an inſupportable ſhame, and 


KL 1 , 


( Si velis vitiis exui, longe 2 vitiorum exemplis recedendum eſt 
Ad meliores tranſi, Cum Catonibus vive, cum Lzlio, &c. Senec, Epiſt. 
OT IT Why n 14907; Sh, = 
(r Homines novi —omnibus modis pecuniam trahunt, vexant : 
tamen ſurma lubidine divitias ſuas yincere nequeunt, Salluſt, Catil. 
cap. 20. : Waden n 0021497 5 
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16 The ſecond Object of Inſtruction 
all merit and honour are made to conſiſt in the magni- 
bes of buildings, furniture, equipage and tables. 
Hlou different from this bad taſte are the inſtances we 
meet with in ancient hiſtory ? We there ſee dictators ll 
and conſuls brought from the plough. How low in ap- 
Ppearance.! () Yet thoſe hands, grown hard by labour. 
ing in the field, ſupported the tottering ſtate, and ſaved 1 
the commonwealth. (t) Far from taking pains to grow Wi 
rich, they refuſed the gold that was offered them, and 
found at more agreeable to. command over thoſe who 3 y 
had it, than to poſſeſs it themſelves. Many of their 
greateſt, men, as Ariſtides among the Greeks, who had 
the management of the public treaſures of Greece for 
ſeveral years: Valerius Publicola, Menenius Agrippa, 3 
and many others among the Romans, did not leave 
Wherewithal to bury them when they died; in ſuch 4 
honour was poverty among them, and ſo deſpiſed were 
riches. () We ſee a venerable old man, diſtinguiſhed 1 1 
by ſeveral triumphs, feeding in a chimney-corner upon 
the garden-ſtuff his own hands had planted and gather- 
ed. (x) They had no great ſkill in diſpoſing entertain» | ; 
ments, but in return they knew how to conquer their i 
enemies in war, and to govern their citizens in peace. 
(y) Magnificent in their temples and public buildings, 
and declared enemies of luxury in private perſons, they 8 
contented themſelves with moderate houſes, which they 
zdorned with the ſpoils of their enemies, and not of 
their countrymen. 
Auguſtus, who had raiſed the Roman empire to 
an higher pitch of grandeur than ever it had attained WW 
before, 
1 ) Sed illze — opere attritze anus ſalutem publicam Rabilierunt = 
Val. Max. lib. 4. cap. 4. * _- 
{t) Curioni ad — ſedenti — auri pondus Samnites cum 


Wi vie repudiati ab eo ſunt, Non enim aurum habere, preclarum 
t videri dixit, ſed iis qui haberent aurum . Cic, de ſenect. 


10 Fabricius ad focum cœnat illas i fag radi vas io o repur- 
45 triumphalis ſenex vulfit, Senec. 1 2 3- * 
] Puum ſcite convivium exotno At illa multo 7 reipub- 
doctus ſum, hoſes ferire, &c, Sa/luſt ] th, cap. 85. 
We In ſoppliciis deotum magnifici, domi parci. Call. cap. 8. 
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i» Wibefore, and who, upon ſight of the pompous buildings 
hc made in Rome, (y) could vain-gloriouſly but truly 
zoaſt, that he ſhould leave a city all marble, which he 


ad found all brick : This Auguſtus, during a long reign 
f more than forty years, departed not ore tittle from 


1 5 | 

In e ancient ſimplicity of his anceſtors. (z) His palaces, 
ed hether in town or country, were exceeding plain; and 
* is conſtant furniture was ſuch, as the luxury of private 


Perſons would ſoon after have been aſhamed of. He lay 


10 Sl ways in the ſame apartment, without changing it as 
ir pthers did, according to the ſeaſons : and his clothes 
d ere ſeldom any other, than ſuch as the empreſs Livia, 
or rr his ſiſter Octavia, had ſpun for him. 
a, Paſſages of this nature make an impreſſion upon young 
ve eoople, and Indeed upon every body. They lead us to 
-h e reflections which Seneca ſays he made upon ſeeing 
re ery ordinary baths in the country-houſe of Scipio Afri- 
anus, where in his time they had carried the magnifi- 


Wence of them to an almoſt incredible exceſs. Lis a 
reat pleaſure, (a) ſays he, to me to compare Scipio's 
manners with ours. That great man, the terror of 
arthage, and honour of Rome, after manuring his 
eld with his own hands, could waſh himſelf in an 
Pbſcure corner, lye under a ſmall roof, and be content 
o have his room floored with a ſorry pavement. But 


ho now could be ſatisfied to live as he did? There is 
I "= * 


(y) Urbem excolvit adeo, ut jure fit gloriatus, marmoream fe relin- 
uere, quam lateritiam accepiſſet. Sueton in Aug. cap. 8. | 
(z) Habitabat ædibus neque laxitate, neque cultu conſpicuis. Sue- 
n. in Aug. cap. 72. 

Inſtrumenti ejus et ſopellectilis parfimonie apparet etiam nunc, reſi- 
's lectis atque menſis, quorum pleraque vix privatæ elegantiæ ſint. 
d. cap. 73. 

(a) Magna me voluptas ſubit contemplantem mores Scipionis ac noſ- 
os. In hoc angulo ille Carthaginis horror, cui Roma debet quod tan. 
bm ſemel capta eff, abluebat corpus laboribus ruſticis feſſum : exerce- 
at enim opere ſe, terramque, (ut mos fuit priſcis) ipſe ſubigebat, Sub 
oc ille tecto tam ſordido ſtetit: hoc illum tam vile pavimentum ſuſti- 
uit. At nunc quis eft, qui fic lavari ſuſtineat ? Pauper fibi videtur ac 
— niſi parietes magnis et pretioſis orbibus refulſerint, Sen. Epift. 
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18 The ſecond Object of Inſtruction. 
man but looks upon himſelf as poor and ſordid, if his 
riches and magnificence do not extend themſelves even 
to his baths. 

(b) How glorious is it, ſays he at another time, to 
ſee a man who had paſſed through the command of ar- 
mies, the government of provinces, the honours of a 
triumph, and the moſt honourable offices of magiſtra- 
cy in Rome; and what is ſtill greater, to ſee Cato up- 
on a ſingle horſe, without any other attendance, and 
his baggage behind him? Can any leQure in philo- 
ſophy be more uſeful than ſuch reflections. 

How werghty are thoſe admirable words of the ſame 


Scipio we have been ſpeaking of, when he tells Maſi- 


niſſa, that continence is the virtue he moſt valued him- 


ſelf upon, and that young men have leſs to fear from an 
army of enemies, than from the pleaſures which ſur- | 


round them on all ſides, and that whoever was able to 
lay a reſtraint upon his deſires, and ſubject them to rea- 
ſon, had gained a more glorious victory, than they had 
lately obtained over Syphax. Non et, non (mihi cred:) 
tantum ab hoſtibus armatis ætati noſtræ periculum, quan- 
tum ab circumfuſis undique voluptatibus. Qui eas ſua 
temperantia frenauit ac domuit, næ multo majus decus ma- 
Joremque victoriam ſibi peperit, quam nos Syphace vidto 
habemus. (c) 

He had a right to talk thus after the example of 
wiſdom he had given ſome years before, with refe- 
rence to a young and beautiful Princeſs, who was 
brought him among the prifoners of war. Upon in- 
formation that ſhe was promiſed in marriage to a young 
nobleman of the country, he cauſed her to be kept 
with as much care and caution as tho? ſhe were in her 
mother's houſe. And as foon as her lover arrived, he 
gave her back into his hands, with a diſcourſe full of 
that greatneſs and noble Roman ſpirit, which is now 

ſcarce 
| 660) O quantum erat feculi decus, imperatorem triumphalem, cen- 
forium, et (quod ſuper omnia hæc eſt) Catonem uno caballo eſſe conten- 


tum, et ne toto quidem ! Partim enim ſarcinæ, ab utroque latere de- 
pendentes, occupabant. Sea, Epiſt. 87, (c) Tit. Liv, lib, 30. n. 14. 
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to form the Manners. x 9 


ſcarce any where to be met with but in books; and to 
complete the glorious action, he added to the prin- 
ceſs's portion the ranſom which her father and mother 
had brought to redeem their daughter. This inſtance 
is the more extraordinary, d) as Scipio was then young, 
under no matrimonial tie, and a conqueror. And 
this piece of generoſity gained him: the inclinations of 
all Spain; (e) they looked upon him as a deity come 
down from heaven in human ſhape, conquering all 
oppoſition more by his kindneſs and generoſity, than 
the force of his arms. Struck with admiration and 
aſtoniſhment, they cauſed this action to be engraved 
| upon a (/) filver buckler, and preſented it to Scipio; 
a preſent far more valuable and glorious, than all the 
treaſures and triumphs whatſoever. 

By examples like theſe, young people are taught to 
have a ſenſe of what is excellent, to have a taſte for 
virtue, and to place their eſteem and admiration only 
upon real merit; they learn hence to paſs. a right 
judgment upon mankind, not from what they out- 
wardly appear to be, but from what they really are; 
to overcome popular prejudices, and not to be led away 
by the empty ſhew of glaring actions, which often have 
no real greatneſs or ſolidity at bottom. 

They learn hence to prefer acts of bounty and li- 
” WF berality to ſuch as more frequently attract the eyes 
and admiration of mankind; and to eſteem the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus no leſs for giving up all his eſtate 
to his elder brother, upon being adopted into a weal- 
'> Wh thy family, than for his conqueſt of Carthage and 


pt Numantia 


e : They 

he (4) Eximiæ forme virginem , . . accerſiis parentibus et ſponſo 

of inviolatam tradidit, et juvenis, et cœlebs, et victor. Val. Max. lib. 
4 Cap. 3. 

— (e) Veniſſe diis ſimi limum juvenem, vincentem omnia, cum armis, 

ce tum benignitate ac beneficiis, Tit. Liv. lib. 26. n. 50. 

(f) M. Maſſieux, in his diſſertation upon voti ve bucklers, takes no- 
2N* tice that Scipio, upon his return to Rome, carried bis buckler along 
n · with him, and that in paſſing the Rhone it was Joſt, with part of his 
de baggage. It lay in the river till the year 1656, when it was drawn 


* out by ſome fiſhermen. It is now in the King of France's cabinet. 


—  — * 


> 


-generouſly paid to a friend in. diſtreſs, has the advan- 
tage of the moſt glorious victories. Tis the beautiful 
reflection of Cicero in one of his orations. The paſſage 
is extremely eloquent, and deſerves'to have the whole 
art of it unravelled, and all its beauties pointed out to 


to dwell upon the dxcelient principle that cloſes it. (g) 
Cicero lays open on the one ſide the military virtues of 
Cæſar, which he diſplays in their fulleſt light, by re- 
preſenting him not only as ſuperior to his enemies, but 
Vas conqueror of the ſeaſons ; on the other he deſcribes 
the generous protection he granted to an old friend, who 
. was fallen into diſgrace, and reduced to want through 


' ferent qualities in the balance of truth, he pronounces 
in favour of the latter. This, ſays he, was an action 


. *© paſs what cenſure they pleaſe upon my judgment, but 
| +6 in my opinion, Cæſar's regard for the misfortunes of 
% an old friend, in ſo exalted a condition of fortune 


| aviemhoſtium profligate ; hanc vig frigorum, hyememque, quam nos vis 
hojus urbis tectis ſuſtinemus, excipere; his ipfis diebus hoſtem perſequi, 


Bo The ſecond Olject of Inſtruction, 
They may here find it inſinuated, that a ſervice 


the young readers; but they ſhould. certainly be taught 


an unforeſeen misfortune ; and upon weighing theſe dif- 


e truly great, and worthy our admiration. ' Let people 


a & and 


e) Multas equidem C. Cæſaris virtutes magnas incredibileſque cog- 
novi. Sed ſunt cæteræ majoribus quaſi theatris propoſitæ, et pene 
populates ; eaftris locum capere, exercitum inſtruere, expugnare urbes, 


a a 4a — 4 4 iDÞciwnm a - 


tum, cum etiam feræ latibulis ſe tegant, atque omnia bella jure gen- 
tium conquieſcant : ſunt ea quidem magna, quis negat? Sed magnis ex- 
citata ſunt præmiis ad memoriam hominum ſempiternam. Quo minus 
admirandum eſt eum facere illa, qui immortalitatem concupiverit, Hzc 
mira laus eft, non poetarum carminibus, non annalium monument's 
celebratur, ſed quia prudentium judicio extenditur : Equitem Romanum 
veterem amicum- ſuum, ſtudioſum, amantem, obſetvantem ſui, non li- 
bidige, non turpibus impenſis cupiditatum atque jacturis, ſed experientia « 
patrimonii amplificandi, labentem excepit, corruere non fivit, fulſit et h 
ſuſtinuit re, fortuna, fide, hodieque ſuſtinet ; nec amicum prudentem 


2 2 2 


corruere patitur ; nec illius animi aciem perſtringit ſplendor gloriæ. Sint n 


ſane illa magoa, quæ revera magna ſunt, De judicio animi mei, ut 


_ volet quiſque ſentiat. Ego enim hanc in tantis opibus, tanta fortuna, 
\ Hiberalitatem in ſuos, memoriam amicitiæ reliquis omnibus virtutibui 


antepono. Pro Rabir, Poſt n. 42, 43; 44+ 
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« and power, ought to be preferred to all his other 


“ yirtues.” 


| I ſhall conclude theſe anke with a paſſage in hic. 
tory very proper to inſtru&t young gentlemen. Eury- 
biades the Lacedæmonian, generaliſſimo of the Greek 
alliez on board the fleet, which was ſend againſt the 
Perſians, not bearing that Themiſtocles, the chief of 
the Athenians, who was but a youth, ſhould ſo ſtiffly 
oppoſe his opinion, lifted up his cane in a paſſion, and 
threatened to ſtrike him. What would our young offi- 
cers have done upon ſuch an occaſion ? Themiſtocles, 
without any concern, Strike and welcome, ſays he, if 
you will but bear me. Haage f &xucor 8. Eurybiades, 
ſurpriſed at his coolneſs, did indeed hear him, and fol- 
lowing the advice of the young Athemian, gave battle 


in the ſtreights of Salamis, and obtained that famous 


victory which ſaved Greece, and ger Themiſtocles 
immortal glory. 

An underſtanding maſter who how to make an 
advantage of ſuch an occaſion, .and will not fail to ob- 
ſerve to his ſcholars, that neither amongſt the Greeks or 
Romans, thoſe conquerors of ſo many nations, and who 
certainly were very good judges of a point of honour, 
and perfectly underſtood wherein true glory conſiſted, 
was there ſo much as one- ſingle inſtance of a private 
duel in the courſe of ſo many ages. This barbarous 
cuſtom of cutting one another's throats, and expiating a 
pretended injury in the blood of one's deareſt friends; 
this barbarous cuſtom, I ſay, which now-a-days is called 
nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul, was unknown to thoſe fa- 
mous conquerors. .,** They reſerved, ſays (þ) Salluſt, 
« their hatred and reſentment for their enemies, and 
* contended only for glory and virtue with their own 
« countrymen.” FJurgia, diſcordias, fimultates cum 


hoſlibus exercebant : crves cum cruibus de virtute pug- 
nabant, ; a . ' y | : | + 7 482 
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by degrees, till at laſt it inſenſibly grows. to a prodi- 


22 The ſecond Object of Inſtructien, 4 


(i) *Tis juſtly obſerved, that nothing is more apt to 
inſpire ſentiments of virtue, and to divert from vice, 
than the converſation of men of worth, as it makes an 
impreſſion by degrees, and ſinks deep into the heart. 
The ſeeing and hearing them often, will ſerve inſtead of 
precepts; and their very preſence, though they ſay no- 
thing, ſpeaks and inſtructs. And this advantage is chiefly 
to be drawn from the reading of authors. It forms a kind 
of relation bet wixt us and the greateſt men of antiquity. 
We converſe with them; we travel with them; we live 
with them; we hear them diſcourſe, and are witneſſes 
of their actions; we enter inſenſibly into their principles 
and opinions; and we derive from them that noble great- 
neſs of ſoul, that diſintereſtedneſs, that hatred of injuſ- 
tice, and that love for the public good, which make ſo 
bright a figure in every part of their hiſtory. | 

When J talk thus, it is not that I think moral reflec 
tions ſhould be largely inſiſted on. If we would make 
an impreſſion, our precepts ſhould be ſhort and lively, 
and pointed as a needle. . * Tis the ſureſt way to give 
them entrance into the mind, and fix them there. 
Non  multis opus /eft, ſed efficacibus. Facilius intrant, 
ſed et herent, ſays Seneca; and he adds a very 
proper - compariſon to the ſubject. (4) *Tis with 
theſe reflections, ſays he, as with ſeed, which is ſmall 
in itſelf, but it caſt into a well prepared ſoil, unfolds 


gious 


{i) Nolla res magis animis honeſta induit, dubioſque et in pravum in- 
clinabiles revocat ad rectum, quam bonorum converſatio, Pavlatim 
enim deſcendit in pectora; et vim præceptorum obtinet frequenter audir!, 
aſpici fiequenter, Occurſus mehercule ipſe ſapientem juvat; et eſt ali 
quid quod ex magno vito vel tacente proficias. Sen. Epiſt. 94. 

(k) Seminis modo ſpargenda ſunt: quod quamvis fit exiguum, cum oc- 
cupavit idoneum locum, vires ſuas explicat, et ex minimo in maximos 
auctus diffunditur, Idem facit oratio, Non late patet, G6 aſpicias : in 
opere creſcit, Pauca ſunt, quæ dicuntur ; ſed fi illa animus bene ex- 
ceperit convaleſcunt et exſurgunt. Eadem eſt, inquam, præceptorum 
conditio, quz ſeminum. Multum efficiunt, et6 auguſta ſunt ; tantum, 
ut dixi, idonea mens rapiat illa, et in ſe trahat, Sen. Epiſt, 38. 
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gious increaſe. Thus the precepts we ſpeak of are oft 
but a word, or a ſhort reflection; but this word and re- 
flection, which in a moment ſhall ſeem loſt and gone, 
will produce their effect in due time. 

We muſt not therefore expe& an immediate good 
effect, and much leſs a general one.” It ſuffices if a 
{mall number profit by it, and the republic be much the 
better for it. (1) *Tis Cicero's reflections upon a like 
occaſion, having juſt before obſerved, that the good'edu- 
cation of youth was the beſt ſervice that could be done 
to the ſtate, eſpecially at a time of ſuch boundleſs licen- 
es tiouſneſs, that all poſſible meaſures ſhould be taken to 


4 reſtrain it. | 
18 

ſo The Third Object of Inſtruction. 
* The Study of RELIGION. 

e 
Y. HAT we have lately obſerved of the care which 
oY maſters ought to take in laying before their 
re. ſcholars the principles and examples of virtue to be found 
,in authors, reaches no farther than the forming of youth 
T) to honeſty and probity, to the making them good citi- 
th Zens, and good magiſtrates. Tis indeed a great deal, 
all and whoever is ſo happy as to ſucceed in it, does a con- 
19s ſiderable ſervice to the public. But were he to {top 
di- here, he would have cauſe to fear the reproach we read 
ou BY in the goſpel, (m) What do ye more than others ® Do nat 
18] even the heathens ſo? 
45 The heathens indeed have carried this matter to 
dir, ſuch a degree of delicacy, as might make us aſhamed. 
all I ſhall 
** (1) Quod munus reipublicæ afferre majus meliuſve poſſumus, quam fi 
: in docemus atque erudimus juventutem, his præſertim moribus atque tem- 
ex- poribus, quibus ita prolapſa eff, ut omnium opibus refrænanda atque 
zrum coercenda fit, Nec vero id effici poſſe confido, quod ne poſtulandum 


quidem eſt, ut omnes adoleſcentes ſe ad ſtudia convertant. Pauci uti- 
nam! quorum tamen in republica late patere poterit induſtria. Cic, de 
Divin. I. 2. n. 4, 5. n 
( Matt. v. 47. 
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I ſhall here mention a few paſſages of Quintilian, one 
of the maſters of Paganiſm, and-at the ſame time a per- 
ſon of great abilities, and great probity. 

In the excellent treatiſe of rhetoric he has left us, (n) 
he lays it down as a rule in forming a perfect orator, 
that none but a good man can be ſo; and conſequently 
he looks upon it as a neceſſary qualification, that he 
ſhould not only be able to ſpeak well, but alſo poſſeſs 
all the moral virtues, 

The precautions he takes for the education of a 
ſon deſigned for ſo noble an employment, are aſtoniſh- 
ing. (o) He extends his care to the cradle, and, well ; 
knowing how deep the firſt impreſſions generally are, eſ- f 
pecially towards ill, he requires, that in the choice of 1 
all around him, barks, ſervants, and children of the t 
ſame age, a principal regard ſhould be paid to good 
morals, t 
(p) He looks upon the blind indolence of parents to- 
wards their children, and their neglect to preſerve in ( 
them the valuable treaſure of modeſty, as the original MF 2 
of all diſorders; () and inveighs ſeverely againſt that 
indulgent education, which is called indeed kind and C 
-tender, but ſerves only to enervate at once both the body 9 


and mind. (0) He particularly recommends the throw- MW 0 

ing all ill diſcourſe and bad examples at a diſtance, leſt WM 

children ſhould be infected with them, before they ate in 

ſenſible of their danger, and the habit of vice become a p. 

ſecond nature in them. He uf 

) Oratorem ioftituimus illum perfectum, qui eſſe nifi vir bonus non pr 
poteſt ; ideoque non dicendi modo eximiam in eo facultatem, ſed omnes | 

animi virtutes exigimus. Quint. in Procem, lib, 1. 

(e) Et morum quidem in his haud dubie prior ratio eſt— Natura tena- 

eiſſimi ſumus eorum, que rudibus annis percipimus.—Et hæc ipſa magis fac 

. pertinaciter herent, que deteriora ſunt, Lib. 1. c. 7. 7 

e Cæca ac ſopita parentum ſocordia.—N egligentia formandi cuſtodi- otic 

5 „ Endique 3 in ætate prima pudoris, Ibid. c. 3. ſeq 

| ) Vtinam liberorum noſtrorum mores non ipfi perderemus Mollis — 


5 illa educatio, quam indulgentiam ycamun, nervos one Ft mentis et core 
. poris frangit. Ibid. 

[x) Omne convivium obſeœnie canticis firepit, CE ads Tpettantur., Fit 
ex his conſuetudo, deinde natuta. Diſcunt hæc miſeri, 3 fen 
vita . Lid. bo cap. 3. 
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(r) He adviſes carefully to reſtrain the firſt ſallies of 
the paſſions, and to make every thing ſubſervient to the 
inculcating of morality; that the copies ſet them by 
their writing-maſters ſhould contain ſome uſeful ſen- 
tences or maxims for the conduct of life; and that they 
ſhould alſo be taught the ſayings of great men, by way 
of diverſion. ' Re ee 
But in the choice of a preceptor or a tutor, he is ex- 
tremely rigid. The moſt virtuous man is ſcarce e- 
nough for him, and the moſt exact diſcipline too lit- 
tle. (5) Et præceptorem eligere ſanctiſſimum quemque (cu- 
jus rei pracipua prudentibus cura eſt) et diſciplinam que 
maxime ſevera fuerit, licet. And the reaſon he gives 
for it is admirable. It is, ſays he, that the wiſdom of 
the maſter may preferve their innocence in their tender 
years; and when afterwards they ſhall become leſs eaſy 
to be governed, his gravity by commanding their reſ- 
pect may keep them within the bounds of their duty. 
(t) Ut et teneriores annos ab injuria ſanctitas docentis 
cuſtodiat, et ferociores a licentia gravitas deterreat. 

One of the moſt beautiful and moſt noted paſſages in 
Quintilian is where he handles the famous queſtion, 
which is moſt profitable, a private or a public educati- 
on. He determines in favour of the latter, and gives 
ſeveral reaſons for it, which appear to be very convinc- 
ing. (%) But he declares from the beginning, that if 
public ſchools were at all prejudicial to morality, how 
uſeful ſoever they might be for inſtruction in the ſcien- 
ces, there could be no diſpute, but virtue was infinitely 
preferable to eloquence. I 
n PR When 

(7) Protinus ne quid cupide, ne quid improbe, ne quid impotenter 
faciat, monendus eſt puer. Ibid. cap. 4. 

Ti quoque verſus, qui ad imitationem ſcribendi proponentur, non 
otioſas velim ſententias habeant, ſed honeſtum aliquid monentes. Pro- 
ſequitur hæe memoria in ſenectutem, et impreſſa animo rudi, uſque ad 
mores profi cĩet Etiam dicta clarorum virotum ediſcere inter luſum 
licet. Ibid, c. 2. | 1 | | 
(J bid. cap, 3. tt) Lib. a. cap. 4. 

(%) Si ſtudiis quidern ſcholas prodeſſe, moribus autem nocere conſtaret, 
apt 2 ratio vivendi honeſte, quam vel optime — videretur. 
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When he comes to ſpeak of reading, (x) he ſays it 


ſhould be managed with precaution, leſt young people 
in an age ſuſceptible of deep impreſſions, ſhould: learn 
not only what is inelegant, but vicious and diſhoneſt. 
(y) With this view he abſolutely forbids the reading 
of any thing lewd or licentious; he allows of comedies 
only at a time when the morals are ſecure; and re- 
commends the choice not of authors alone, but of 
paſſages to be picked out of their works. For my 
“part, ſays he, I own there are certain places in Ho- 
<6 race, which I would not explain.” . Horatium in 
guibuſdam nolim interpretari. 
. Beſides the precepts and examples of virtue which 
reading will furniſh, he thinks it expedient, that the 
preceptor ſhould every day artfully introduce into his 
applications, ſome maxim, or principle, that may be 
of uſe in the conduct of life; plurimus ei de hongſto ac 
bono fit ſermo ; (z) as what is delivered by the maſter's 
tongue, whom good ſcholars never fail both to love 
and reverence, makes a much greater impreſſion than 
what is barely read. Quintilian explains, himſelf thus 
in his directions how to correct compoſitions, but the 
obſervation holds ſtill ſtronger with reſpect to morals. 
. Now, can this point be carried io a greater degree 
of perfection? Or does it ſeem poſſible for chriſtian 
maſters to go beyond it? Do all of them proceed fo 
far? And yet it is certain, if their righteouſneſs, it 
their ſcrupuloſity in this matter, does not exceed that 
of the heathen, they ſhall in no W. enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. \; 414 4h 


(x) Cætera admonitione magna egent ; imprimis, ut tenete men · 
tes, tracturæque altius quicquid rudibus et omnium ignaris inſederit, non 
modo quz diſerta, ſed vel magis quz honeſta ſunt, diſcant, Ibid, cap. 
34+ 

(3) Admoveantur, ſi fieri poteſt, fin minus, certe ad firmius _ 
robur reſerventur. Cum mores in tuto fucrint,—--[n his non 
auctores modo, ſed etiam partes operis elegeris. Ibid. | 
» (=) Licetenim ſatis exemplorum ad imitandum ex lectione ſuppeditet, 
tamen viva illa, ut dicitur, vox alit plenius, precipueque praceptoris, 
quem difciputi 6 modo refte ſunt zan, ot ment er: verentut. Lb. 1 


Cape . 
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Thus after they have laboured to inſti], principles of 
honeſty and probity into youth, there is ſomething ſtill 
more eſſential and important left behind, which is. to 
make them Chriſtians. 

The firſt qualities are highly valuable in 3888 | 
but piety is in a manner the ſoul of them, and infinitely 
exalts their worth. And though this afterwards, through 
the violence of paſſion, ſhould chance to be neglected, 
it is an advantage to have the moral virtues remain; and 
it would be very happy, if perſons in place, and appoint- 
ed to preſide over others, would always keep up to a 
Roman probity. For which reaſon, we cannot be too di- 
ligent in planting this good ſeed in the minds of young 
perſons, and preſſing theſe: principles upon them. 

But religion ſhould be the thing aimed at in all our 
endeavours, and the end of all our inſtructions. Though 
it be not conſtantly in our mouths, it ſhould be always 
„in our minds, and never out of fight, Whoever takes 
ie but a flight view of the old ſtatutes of the univerſity, 
in which relate to maſters and ſcholars; of the different 
us Wprayers and ſolemnities preſcribed for imploring the di- 
he vine aſſiſtance; of the public proceſſions appointed for 
1;, Nerery ſeaſon of the year; of the days fixed for the in- 
ee terruption of their public ſtudies, that they may have 
an time allowed, more duly to prepare for the celebration 
ſo Hof the great feaſts, and the receiving the ſacraments ; 
if may eaſily diſcern that the intention of their pious mo- 
nat cher is to conſecrate and ſanctify the ſtudies of youth 
by religion, and that ſhe would not carry them ſo long 
in her boſom, but with a view to regenerate them to . 
Jeſus Chriſt, (a) Children of whom I travel in birth a- 
gain, until Chriſt be formed in you. 

It is with this deſign ſhe has ordered, that in every 
claſs, beſides their other exerciſes of piety, the ſcholars 
ſhould daily repeat certain ſentences taken from the 
holy ſcripture, and eſpecially from the New Teſta- 
ment, that their other ſtudies might be in a manner 
28 2 ſeaſoned 


(s) Gal, iv. 19. 


„ 
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ſeaſoned by this divine falt. Duibus fi addatur quati- 


diana ſcripturæ ſacræ guantulacungue mentio, hoc velut 
divino ſale reliqua puerorum fudia condientur. She 
conſents, they ſhould derive a beauty and elegancy of 
thought and expreſſion from Pagan writers, thoſe pre- 
cious veſſels they have a right to borrow of the Ægyp- 
tins. ' But ſhe fears leſt the wine of error ſhould be 
given to young perſons to drink out of ſuch poiſoned 
cups, according to St. Auguſtine's complaint, unleſ 
the voice of Jeſus Chriſt, the fole maſter of mankind, 
is heard amidſt the many profane voices with which 
the ſchools continually reſound. “ Petamus ſane 
« profanis authoribus ſermonis elegantiam, et ab 1s 
« yerborum optimam ſupellectilem mutuemur. Sunt 
« illa quaſi pretioſa vaſa, quæ ab Ægyptiis furari fine 
& piaculo licet. Sed abſit ut in iis (quemadmodum 
44 olim Auguſtinus de ſuis magiſtris conquerebatur) in- 
& cautis adoleſcentibus vinum erroris ab ebriis doctor 
«© bus propinetur. Qui autem poterimus id vitare} 
c periculi, niſi tot profanis'ethnicorum hominum voci- . 
bus inſeratur divina vox, chriſtianiſque ſcholis ut de-. 
« cet, quotidie interſit, imo præſideat, unus hominum ., 
„ magiſter Chriſtus? She looks upon this pious ex-. 
erciſe as a ſafe preſervative, and an effectual antidote, to 

guard and ſtrengthen young perſons upon their going 1 
abroad into the world, againſt the allurements of plex , 
ſure, the falſe principles of a corrupted age, and th: 


A mr ww = A ,#4 rw 
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contagion of ill example. Scilicet ætas illa ſimpley 
466 | d Cl 
„ docilis, innocens, p ena candoris et modeſtiz, necdum 4 
« imbuta pravis artibus, accipiendo Chriſti evangelic 5 


% maxime idonea eſt. Sed, proh dolor! brevi ns 
® morum caſtitatem nificiet: humanarum opinionun 


5 
& labes, ſeculi contagio, conſt uetudiniſque imperioſa lex 1 
& brevi omnia trahens ad ſe blandis cupiditatum lenoci 0 
&- niis voluptas tenerum puerilis innocentiæ florem ſub . I 


4 yertet, niſi contra dulce illud venenum adoleſcentiun 
«© mentes ſeveris Chriſti præceptis tanquam cœleſti at 
ce tidoto muniantur. T“ 

Tbe 
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The parliament, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that 
the ſtatutes of the univerſity be well obſerved, in a 
general ordinance paſſed in regard to one of the col- 
leges, injoins the principal to take care, (%) That the 
chools paſs no day withaut getting by heart ſome ſmall por- 
tion of the holy ſcripture, according to the direction of the. 
tatutes belonging to the faculty of arts. PEPE 

The ſhort reflections the profeſſor makes upon the 
ſentence they are to learn, joined to the inſttuction 
which is regularly made in each claſs upon every .Satur- 
day, are ſufficient to give young perſons a reaſonable 
tincture of the doctrines of Chriſtianity. And if they 
will not learn it at that age, when can it be expected 
from them? For the time that follows is uſually en- 


55 groſſed by vain amuſement, trifles and pleaſures, or elſe 
* employed in buſineſs. 
Wo The principles derived from the reading of ſcripture 
„will be of uſe, as an (c) ingenious writer, of the preſent 
ange has well obſerved, to correct abundance of things 
«al which occur in the works of profane authors, and 


ge bave been inſerted there by the ſpirit of the devil, 
© with a view to deceive mankind by a falſe luftre, 


„which renders vice agreeable to us, from its being 
i 7<preſented with a turn of wit.” | 
ing By this light we may be able to diſcover in the hea- 


then writings both thoſe valuable ſparks of truth which 
ihe diffuſe a brightneſs around them in relation to the being 
ot a God, and the worſhip that is due to him, and the groſs 


x P 2 F: 
6 0 errors which ſuperſtition has blended with them. For 
elo nothing but divine revelation can ſerve us for an aſſured. 


guide through ſuch a mixture of light and darkneſs. And 
without it, what have the people moſt eſteemed for their 
underſtanding and knowledge been, but a blind and ſenſe- 
leſs generation, a fooliſh people, without wiſdom? It is 
the idea the ſcripture gives us of them in ſeveral places (d). 
The Greeks and Romans were civilized nations, polite, 
and abounding with perſons well ſkilled in arts and 

| 3 ſciences. 


(5) Arret of the 27th of June, 1703. (e) M. Nicole. (d) Deut. xxxii. 21. 
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ſciences. They had their orators, philoſophers, and 
ſtateſmen; and ſeveral among them were gots 
interpreters of laws, and mi-iſters of juſtice. And 
among ſo many perſons, who ſeemed to have olefin 
ing in the eyes of men, God could diſcover none but 
fools and children. Dominus de cœlo proſpexit ſuper filios 
bominum, ut videat ſi eft intelligens.— Non eſt uſque ad unum. 

Aſk the ſages of theſe nations what is it they adore; 
what is it they hope from the worſhip they pay to their 
deities; what they are themſelves, or what they here- 
after (hall be; what is the ſource and rule of duties; 
what the origin of the magiſtrate's authority; and 
what the end of republics: you will be ſurprized to ſee 
what very infants they are with reference to theſe im- 
portant | queſtions, differing little from bees and ants, 
who live in commonwealths, and obſerve certain laws, 
without knowing what it is they do. 

They have diſcovered indeed ſome faint glimmerings 
of the conſequences.of original fm, but without being 
able to point out the fpring and principle of it. The mi- 
ſeries of man coming into the world cannot poſſtbly be 
deſcribed in more lively colours, than Pliny has done it 
in the beautiful preface to his ſeventh book. He repre- 
ſents the proud animal, deſtined (as he ſays) to com- 
mand over the univerſe, as bereaved of all power to 
help himſelf, bathed in his tears, and moaning with 
pain, in a cradle bound hand and foot, the unhappy 
ſcorn of nature (e); who ſeems to have uſed him as a 
ſtepmother rather than a parent, beginning a ſorrowful 
life by puniſhment, without any other offence, than that 
of being born. Jacet manibus pedibuſque devinctus, flens, 
animal ceteris imperaturum, et a ſuppliciis vitam auſpici- 
atur, unam tantum ob culpam, quia natum eſt. All the 
concluſion Pliny draws from this condition is, that it is 
aſtoniſhing man ſhould be proud, who took his riſe from 
ſo low a: beginning. Heu dementiam ab us miutis exiſ- 
timantium ad ſuperbiam ſe genitos ! Cicero, 


{e) Ut non fit ſatis æſtimare, parent meliot ——_ an triſtior noverca 
fuerit, 2 


f 
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Cicero, in a book we have loft, except ſome few va- 
luable fragmehts preſerved by St. Auguſtine, had before 
Pliny drawn a deſcription of the ſtate of man very like 
this, except that he there adds certain particulars, 
which more directly expreſs the conſequences of origi- 
nal ſin; as pointing out the natural corruption of the 
ſoul, and the baſe and ſervile ſubjection of mankind to 
all ſorts of paſſions,” and their unhappy inclination to 
vice and depravity ; and yet ſo as that ſome few rays of 
divine light and unextinguiſhed ſparks of reaſon may ſtill 
be diſcerned in them. (/) In libro tertio de republi- 
© ea Fullius hominem dicit, non ut a matre, ſed ut a 
e noverca natura editum in vitam, corpore nudo, fragili, 
ce et infirmo: animo autem anxio ad moleſtias, humi- 
« ſi ad timores, molli ad labores, prono ad libidines; in 
* quo tamen ineſſet tanquam obrutus quidem divinus 
ignis ingenit et mentis.“ ” 

Nenophon, in his (g) Cyropzdia, ſpeaks of a young 
nobleman of Media, who having yielded to a temptation f 
he had no diſtruſt of, ſo con fident was he of his on 
ſtrength, confeſſes his weakneſs to Cyrus, and tells him 
he found he had two ſouls; that one of them, which inclin- 
ed him to do well, had always the ſuperiority in his 
Prince's preſence; but that the other, which led him 
to do ill, generally got the better, out of his ſight. Can 
there be a more juſt deſcription of concupiſcence ? 

The philoſophers themſelves were ſenſible of this 
difficulty, and fell not far ſhort of the Chriſtian be- 
lief, as St. Auguſtine obſerves ()), by looking upon 
the errors and miſeries with which human life a- 
bounds, as the effect of divine juſtice, which thus 
puniſhed us for certain faults committed in another 
life, that were not leſs real, though to us unknown. 
C 4 :  "_—_— 


(f) S. Avguit, lib, 4. contra. Julian, cap, 12. n. 60, 

(g) Lib. 6, ) Ex quibus humane vitæ erroribus et 
erumnis fit, ut interdum veteres illi qui nos ob aliqua ſcelera ſuſ- 
cepta in vita ſuperiore penatum luendarum cauſa natos eſſe dixerunt, ali- 
quid vidiſſe videantur, Cicer, in Hortenfio apud 8. Auguſt, contra 
Julian, lib, 4. cap, 15, n. 78. | 
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The ſurpriſing mixture we perceive in ourſelves of 
baſeneſs and grandeur, of weakneſs and ſtrength, of love 


for truth and credulity of error, of deſires of happineſs 


and ſubjection to miſery, which is the ſtate of fallen 


man ſince Adam, was a riddle they could not explain. | 


They experienced all theſe, different; diſpoſitions, in 


_ themſelves, without knowing the cauſe from whence they 


aroſe, as St. Auguſtine obſerves of Cicero (i). Rem vidit, 
cauſam neſcivit., (t) And how could they poſſibly know: it, 
who were entirely ignorant of the holy ſcriptures, which 
alone are able to reſolve theſe difficulties, by laying be- 
fore us the fall of the firſt man, and the effects of yr 
ginal fin? | 


But when the principles, ronnlation teaches us upon 


this ſubject, are once laid down, then the profane wri- 
ters, by a ſlight alteration of their expreſſions and opi- 
nions, may become chriſtians, as St. Auguſtine remarks, 
(/) and be even very uſeful to us in matters of religion. 


We find amongſt them expreſs proofs of the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, and-the rewards and puniſhments of ano- 


ther life. We learn from them that there is a neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent and ſupreme Being, independent, and eter- 


nal, whoſe providence is univerſal, and extends to the 
ſmalleſt particulars ; whoſe goodneſs prevents all the ne- 


ceſſities of man, and heaps benefits upon him; whoſe 


juſtice puniſhes public diſorders by public calamities, 


and relents upon repentance ; whoſe infinite power diſ- 
poſes - of kingdoms and empires, and abſolutely 


decides the fate of private men and nations. This 


Being they obſerve is every where preſent, and 


careful over all, hears our prayers, receives our 


vows, regards our oaths, and puniſhes ſuch as break 


them; he penetrates into the obſcureſt receſles of 


[498 


(i) S. Avguft, contra Julian, cap. 12. n. "hs 

„ Harum literarum illi atque hujus veritatis expertes, quid ae hae 
re ſapere potuerunt? Ibid. cap. 15. 

(/) Paucis mutatis verbis atque ſententiis Chriſtiani ferent. 8 Aug - 
de do, Chriſt. cap. 4. 
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he conſcience, and troubles it with remorſe; deprives 
ome of prudence, reflection, and courage, which he 
beſtows upon others; protects innocence, favours vir- 
ue, hates vice, and frequently puniſhes it in this life; 
akes a pleaſure in humbling the proud, and depriving 


the unjuſt of the power they abuſe. 


How great an advantage may a judicious maſter draw 
rom all theſe important truths, and many others of a 
like nature, which appearing every day under different 
views, form by degrees a ſecret, internal, and in a 
manner natural conviction in the mind, which may 
afterwards be better able to keep its ground againſt the 
force of infidelity ? 
To make youth ſenſible likewiſe of the ineſtimable 


Thappineſs they enjoy from being born within the bo- 


ſom of the Chriſtian religion, it may not be unſer- 
viceable to lay before them, with what contempt the 
moſt illuſtrious among the heathen writers have treated 
Chriſtianity in its birth, though even then it broke out 
with a moſt tranſcendent brightneſs. I ſhall here 
mention only two or three paſſages. 

Tacitus, ſpeaking of the burning of Rome, which 
was believed by all the world to have been ſet on fire 
by Nero, (m) ſays, that the Emperor endeavoured 
* to ſtifle that general belief, by throwing the cauſe 
* and odium of the fire upon the people called Chri- 
© ſtians, whom he ordered to be tortured in the moſt 
* cruel manner.” 'Theſe, ſays he, were an infamous 
e ſet of men, abhorred by all mankind, as guilty of 
the moſt deteſtable crimes. They derived their 
% name, continues the hiſtorian, from one Chriſt, 
* whom Pontius Pilate, the governor of Judea, bad 
put to death under the reign of Tiberius. This 

C5 e pernicious 

(n) Abolendo rumori Nero ſubdidit reos, et queſitiflimis pcenis 
pffecit, quos per flagitia inviſos vulgus Chriſtianus appellabat. Auctor 
nominis ejus Chriſtus, qui Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem 
Pontium- Pilatum ſupplicio affectus erat. Repreſſaque in præſens exi- 


tiabilis ſuperſtitio rurſus erumpebat, non modo per Judzam, originem 
ejus mali, ſed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda 


confluunt celebranturque. Tacit. Annal. lib, 15. cap. 14. 
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% pernicious ſe, after having been ſuppreſſed for 


* ſome time, ſprung up again not only in Judea, 
& which was the place of its birth, but alfo at Rome, 
* which is, in a manner, the ſink of all the filth in 
* the world.” He then adds, they were not ſo pro- 
perly convicted of the crime they were accuſed of, az 
of the hatred of all mankind. Haud perinde in crimint 
incendii, quam odio humant generis convieti ſunt. Sueto- 
nius (un), ſpeaking of the ſame burning of Rome, gives 
us a like idea of Chriſtianity, which he treats as a 
novel ſuperſtition mixed with magic. Afi ſupplictis 
Chriſtiani, genus hominum ſiperſtitionis nove ac malefice. 

Thoſe great geniuſes, ſays M. de Tillemont, re- 
citing this fact, who were ſo careful to find out truth 
in hiſtory and 'matters of indifference, were very cool Þ 
upon a point which it moſt nearly concerned them to 
know. They could. condemn the injuſtice of Princes 
in their works, who inflicted puniſhments without full 
information of the crimes ſuppoſed to be committed, 
and yet not be aſhamed to fall into the ſame injuſtice, 
by hating, for imaginary offences, perſons in whom 
they ſaw nothing but what they were obliged to com- 
mend, 

There is cauſe to believe, that the paſſage of Quin- 
tilian concerning (o) the author of the Jewiſh ſuper ſii- 
tion, who drew after him a multitude of followers. 
pernicious to all other people, is to be underſtood of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 'and not of Moſes; as in the beginning 
of Chriſtianity it was very uſual to confound the 
Chriſtians with the Jews. We might juſtly be ſur- 
priſed, that a man of Quintilian's character, who ap- 
pears upon all other occaſions to have wrote with ſo 
much candour and moderation, and who had the 
good fortune to live in a (p) family abounding with 


Chriſtians 

() In Ner. cap. 16. 

(e) Eſt conditoribus urbium infamiz, contraxifſe aliquam pernicioſam 
eæteris gentem, qualis eſt FR” Judaicæ fuperſtitionis autor. Quintil. 
lid. 3. cap. 9. 

(E n was tutor to two young Princes, children of Flavius 

| Clemens, 
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Chriſtians of reputation, and fruitful in martyrs, ſhould 
paſs ſuch a judgment upon Chriſtianity, if we did not 
know, that faith is not the fruit of reaſon and a good 
underſtanding, but the free gift of the divine mercy. 
A writer, who was capable of carrying his flattery to 
ſuch an exceſs, as to acknowledge an emperor like 
Domitian for a god, was a fitperſon to blaſpheme Jefus 
Chriſt and his religion. | 

The epiſtle of Pliny the younger to the Emperor 
Trajan, concerning the Chriſtians, is very famous. 
We there ſee an adherence to Chriſtianity treated as. 
infatuation, obſtigacy, and folly, and under that vain 
pretext puniſhed as the moſt enormous of all crimes 
whatſoever. Pliny is doubtful in this caſe, whether 
repentance may deſerve pardon, or whether it be uſe- 
leſs to ceaſe to be a Chriſtian, when a man has once 
been ſo ; whether the name alone was to be puniſhed 
in them, or the crimes affixed to it. Thoſe whom 
« have examined, ſays he, declared their whole 
&« fault to have been, that on a certain day they met 
e together before ſun-riſe, to fing praiſes alternately 
© to Chriſt as God; that they engaged themſelves by 
& oath to do no wickedneſs, not to ſteal or commit 
* adultery; to keep their word inviolably, and give 
© back whatever they were intruſted with, if re- 
% demanded ; that after this, the meeting broke up, 
„ and they aſſembled again to take a. repaſt in com- 
«© mon, in which there was nothing criminal.“ He 
owns, however, that he had cauſed as many to be 
puniſhed as had perſiſted in their confeſſion, not doubt- 
ing but their ſtiffneſs and inflexible obſtinacy deſerved cor- 
reQion, though Chriſtianity had not made them criminal. 
The Emperor anſwered, © That he ſhould for- 
© bear to make inquiry after the Chriſtians, but in 
« caſe any of them were brought before him, and 
© accuſed in form, he ſhould cauſe. them to be pu- 
| * niſhed ;, 


Clemens, who together with his wife Domitilla, and a niece of · the 
ſame name, had the honour to ſuffer for Jeſus Chriſt, 9 
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© niſhed; but with this reſtraint, that if they denied 
© the charge, and made good their aſſeveration by 
6c ſacrificing to the gods, they ſhould then be treated 
as innocent. —And farther, "adds: Trajan, we ought! 
« in no kind of crime to admit of libels and informa- 
« tions without the name of the accuſer ſubſcribed ; 

* for the example here might prove pernicious, and 
6 1s very different from our maxims.” ? - 


There are many ſuch paſſages as theſe to furniſh us. 


with refleQions proper to give young perſons a notion 


of the ſanctity and purity of the Chriſtian religion, 
the wilful and criminal blindneſs of the moſt under- 
ſtanding men among the Heathen, the ſhocking in- 
juſtice of the moſt moderate and wiſeſt Princes the 


Romans ever had, and the evident inconſiſtency of 


their edits againſt the Chriſtians; ſince. before they 
could condemn them, they were obliged we ſee to re- 
nounce not only all equity, but good ſenſe and right 
reaſon. ' ** Imperial injunction, (q) cries Tertullian, 
« ſpeaking of this letter of Trajan, why are you thus 
« inconſiſtent? If you direct the condemnation of a 
« crime, why do you not order a ſtrict inquiry to be 
% made after the criminals? And if vou forbid the in- 
& quiry, why do you not enjoin the abſolution of the 
« offence?” In my opinion, young perſons ſhould 
not be ſuffered to leave the college, till they have read 
ſome ſuch paſſages as theſe in heathen authors, as 
ſeveral of them carry with them a proof of the holineſs 
and truth of the Chriſtian religion, and are capable of 
inſpiring them with a reverence for it. 

But the ſureſt aud moſt effectual way of inſtilling 
the ſentiments of piety into young perſons, is to have 
a maſter over them, who has a lively ſenſe of it him- 
ſelf. Then every thing about him ſpeaks and inſtructs, 


and conſpires to raiſe a reſpect and eſteem for religion, 


though ſeemingly engaged upon another ſubject. For 
this is more properly the buſineſs of the heart, than of 


the 


() Tertul, Apol. cap. 2. 
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the underſtanding; (r) and it is with virtue as with 
the ſciences, the way of teaching it by examples, is 
far more ſhort and ſure than that of precepts. 5-21 

This character moſt eminently prevailed in St. Au- 
guſtine, and the account he has left us of the manner 
he taught his diſciples, may be of very great advan- 

both to maſters and ſcholars. We may fearn 
from thence, that the moſt eſſential qualification of al 
Chriſtian maſter, is to have for his diſciples that 
ly jealouſy (5s) St. Paul ſpeaks of, which kindles in him 
an ardent zeal for their | ſalvation, and renders him 
extremely careful to avoid whatever may be in the leaſt 
injurious to it. 

(t) That great ſaint, after his converſion, retired 
into the country with ſome of his friends, and there 
inſtructed two young perſons, who were named Li- 
centius and 'Trygetius. He eſtabliſhed: regular con- 
ferences, in which each of them was to ſpeak upon 
the different ſubjeAs that were propoſed. Each de- 
fended his own opinion, and anſwered the queſtions' 
and difficulties objected to him; and what was urged 
on both ſides was. ſet down in writing. Trygetius 
one day let drop an anſwer, which was not altogether 
ſo exact as it ſhould have been, and deſired that it 
might not be put down. (2) Licentius briſkly oppoſed 
him, and inſiſted upon its being written. They both 
grew warm upon the matter, as is natural to young 
people, ſays St. Auguſtine, or rather to mankind, 
who all have their ſhare of vanity and pride. 

St. Auguſtine ſharply: reprimanded Licentius, find 
put him out of countenance. The other, overjoyed 
at the trouble and oo in Wen he ſaw his rival, 


could 


Senec, Epiſt. 6, 

(2) 2 Cor, xi. 2. 

(t) St, Auguſt, lib. 1. de ordin. cap. 10. 

(v) Cum Trygetius verba ſua ſeripta eſſe nollet, urgebat Licentivs 
vt manerent, puerorum . ſcilicet more, vel potius hominum,; prob 
— omnium; quaſi vero reed. cauſa inter nos illud ageretur. 


(r) Longum iter eſt par præcepta, breve et efficax per exempla. 
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could not diſſemble his ſatisfaction. The holy man 
was ſenſibly touched with grief, upon diſcovering the 
ſecret indignation of the one, and the malicious joy 
of the other; and turning to them both, Is this, ſays 
& he, your conduct? and this that love of truth I 
& flattered myſelf but a moment ago you were both 
< inflamed with?” And after ſeveral remonſtrances, 
he concludes thus, My dear children, I intreat you, 
& not to add to my afflictions, which are already too 
«& great. If you are at all ſenſible how much eſteem and 
& love you, and how dear your ſalvation is to me; if you 
* are perſuaded, that I defire no advantage for myſelf, 
« more than I do for you; if, in calling me your maſter, 
« you think you owe me any return of love and affecti- 
c on, all the acknowledgment I require from you, is, 
ce that you ſtudy to become good men; boni eſtote.“ 
The tears in the mean while ran down his cheeks in 
abundance, and finiſhed the work his diſcourſe had 
begun. His diſciples, extremely affected with what he 
had ſaid, had now no other care but to comfort their 
maſter by a ſpeedy repentance for the preſent, and ſin- 
cere promiſes of amendment for the future. 

Did the fault then of theſe young perſons deſerve, 
that their maſter ſhould be ſo. very much grieved at 
it? or was there any thing more than what is uſual 
in ſuch kind of diſputes? And ſhall we not, by diſ- 
allowing of that vivacity and ſenſibility, extinguiſh 
all ardour of ſtudy, and weaken the force of an in- 
centive, which ſeems neceſſary to that age? 

That was not the meaning of St. Auguſtine. He 
ſtrove only to reſtrain a noble emulation within juſt 
bounds, and hinder it from degenerating into pride, 
the greateſt diſeaſe to which mankind is ſubject. He 
was far from being inclined to heal it by another, 
which perhaps is no leſs dangerous, I mean, ſloth and 
indolence. I ſhould have cauſe to complain, (x) ſays 

4 he, 


(6) Me miſerum, fi neceſſe erit | tales etiam nune rpeti, a quibus 
vitia decedcre fine aliorum vitiorum ſucceſſione non poſſunt ! 
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« he, if my diſciples were ſuch, that I could not cor- 
« rect one vice in them without introducing another.” 
The heathen writers have not carried this point to 
ſuch a degree of nicety. They agree indeed, that the 
ambition we here ſpeak of is a vice, but by an extra- 
vagant contradiQtion repreſent it as a vice, which is 
frequently the cauſe of virtue in young men; (% Licet 
ip/a vitium fit ambitio, frequenter tamen cauſa virtutum 
eſt; and they uſe their utmoſt endeavour (z) to nou- 
riſh' and increaſe the diſeaſe. Chriſtianity alone ad- 
miniſters an univerſal remedy, declares war againſt vice 
in general, and reſtores man to perfe& health. Philo- 
ſophy with all its moſt excellent precepts, is inſufficient 
for that purpoſe. "> $2208 
To ſum up all in a few words, reaſon then, after 
having graced the underſtanding of a ſcholar with the 
knowledge of all human ſciences, and ſtrengthened his 
heart with all the moral virtues, muſt at length reſign 
him into the hands of religion, that he may learn from 
thence how to make a right uſe of all that has been 
taught him, and be conſecrated for eternity. Reaſon 
ſhould inform him, that without the inſtructions of 
this new maſter, all his labour would be but a vain 
amuſement, as it would be confined to earth, to time, 
to a trifling glory, and a frail happineſs ; that this 
guide alone can lead man up to his beginning, carry_ ' 
him back into the boſom of the Divinity, put him in 
poſſeſſion of the ſovergign good he aims at, and ſatis- 
fy his immenſe deſires with a boundleſs felicity. In 
fine, the laſt and moſt important advice reaſon ſhould 
ſuggeſt to him, is, to receive with an intire ſubmiſſion 
the ſublime inſtructions religion will lay before him, 
to give up every other light to that, and to look upon it 
as his greateſt happineſs, and moſt indiſpenſible duty, 
to make all his other acquiſitions and talents ſubſervient 
to its glory. | wa Þþ PART 
2 Mic vids (copiditati glorim) non ſolum non reſiſtebant, verum 


efiam ad excitandum et accendendum eſſe cenſebant, putantes hoc utile 
ee reipublice, S. Avguſt, lib, 5, de Civit, Dei, cap. 13. 
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The Pt Ax and Drvis rox of this Mort. General 
RErIICTIONS when TASTE. Particular Os ER- 
VATIONS en this Work. 


I, 
PLAN and Divis1ON of this Work. 


VAxING for granted always the three different 


objects which maſters ought to have before their 

eyes in the inſtruction of youth, and which have 
already been mentioned in the firſt part of this Preli- 
minary Diſcourſe, I hall divide this work into fix 
parts. 
The firſt ſhall treat of grammar, and the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe languages, which are taught at 
ſchool, the French, Greek, and Latin tongues. 

In the ſecond I ſhall ſpeak of poetry. 

The third ſhall be more extenſive, and take in rhe- 


toric. And here I ſhall principally endeavour to form 


the taſte of young perſons, by laying before them the 
chief rules which the maſters of the art have left us 
upon this ſubject; to which I ſhall add examples drawn 
from the beſt Latin and French authors, whoſe beauties 
I ſhall ſometimes endeavour to explain. 

Hiſtory ſhall make up the fourth part; under 
which name I ſhall comprehend facred hiſtory, which 
15 the foundation of all the reſt ; fabulous hiſtory, 
which 1s leſs ancient than the true, but followed cloſe 
upon it, and took its riſe from it by altering and cor- 
rupting it; the Greek hiſtory, which takes in alſo 
that of ſome other people; and laſt of all the hiſtory 


of the Romans. The antiquities and cuſtoms of both 


nations, as well as what relates to chronology and 


geography, wil enter into the diſcourſe upon hiſtory. 
Philoſophy, 


* 
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Philoſophy, with the ſqſences which relate to it, 
all be the dobjed of the fifth part. 

To theſe five parts, I ſhall add a ſixth, whthld 
ould be of great uſe, if it were well; treated. Be- 
ſides ſeveral articles omitted, or which could not re- 
rularly come within the preceding parts of the, diſs; 
ourſe, it ſhall give an, account of the government 
f the claſſes and college within doors; the manner 
of educating young perſons; how to get an inſight 
into their characters, their humours, inclinations, 
and faults, and to let them into the knowledge of 
themſelves; the care that is required in enlarging the 
mind, and forming the heart, and that leſs by pub- 
lic inſtructions than private converſations, which: 
ſhould be free, eaſy, and familiar, without ſtiffneſs, con- 
ſtraint, or artifice, and ſuch as ſhould induce young 
perſons to place an entire confidence in their maſters. 

As I ſhall often have occaſion in this work to ſpeak 
of a good taſte with regard to polite learning, or the 
liberal ſciences and eloquence, I ſhall! beg leave to make 
ſome general reflections upon this article beforehand, 


which will be of ſervice to ſhew the importance and 
neceſlity of it. 
II. 


General Reflections upon what is called GOOD TASTE. 
As TE, as it now falls under our conſiderati- 
on, that is, with reference to the reading of 
authors and compoſition, is a clear, lively, and di- 
ſtint diſcerning of all the beauty, truth, and juſt- 
neſs of the thoughts and expreſſions, ,which compoſe 
a diſcourſe. It diſtinguiſhes what is conformable to 
eloquence and propriety in every character, and 
ſuitable in- different: circumſtances. And whilſt, with 
a delicate and exquiſite ſagacity, it notes the gtaces, 
turns, manners, and expreſſions moſt likely to pleaſe, 
it perceives alſo all the defects which produce the 
con- 
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contrary effect, and diſtinguiſhes preciſely wherein thoſe 
defects conſiſt, and how far they ate removed from the 
ſtri rules of art, and the real beauties of nature. 
This happy faculty, which it is more eaſy to con- 
ceive than define, is leſs the effect of genius than judg- 
ment, and a kind of vatural'reaſon wrought up to per- 
fection by ſtudy. It ſerves in compoſition'to guide and 
dire& the underſtanding. 'It makes uſe of the imagina- 


tion, but without ſubmitting to it, and keeps it always | 


in ſubjection. Tt conſults nature univerſally,. follows it 
ſtep by ſtep, and is a faithful image of it. Reſerved 
and ſparing in the midſt of abundance and riches, it 
diſpenſes the beauties and graces of diſcourſe with tem- 
per and wiſdom. It never ſuffers itſelf to be dazzled 
with the falſe, how glittering a figure ſoever it may 
make. It is equally offended with too much and too 
little. It knows preciſely where it muſt ſtop, and cuts 
off, without regret or mercy, whatever exceeds the 
beautiful and perfect. It is the want of this quality 
which occaſions the various ſpecies of bad ſtyle ; as 
bombaſt, conceit, and witticiſm; in which, as Quin- 
tilian ſays, the genius is void of judgment, and ſuffers 
itſelf to be carried away with an appearance of beauty, 

(a) quoties ingenium judicio caret, et ſpecie boni fallitur. 
Taſte, ſimple and uniform in its principle, is va- 
ried and multiplied an infinite number of ways, yet 
ſo as under a thouſand different forms, in proſe or 
verſe, in a declamatory or conciſe, ſublime or fim- 
ple, jocoſe or ſerious ſtyle, it is always the ſame, and 
carries with it a certain charaQer of the true and 
narural, (ö) immediately perceived by all perſons of 
judgment. (e) We cannot ſay the ſtyle of Terence, 
eren 


(a) Lib. 8. cap. 3. () Quod ſentitur latente judicio, ve- 
lut palato. Wia. lib. 6. cap. 3. 

{c) Nee refert quod inter fe ſpecie differant, cum genere conſentiant.— 
Omnes eandem ſanitatem eloquentiz ferunt: ut ſi omnium pariter Jibros 
in manum ſumpſeris, ſcias, quamvis in diverſis ingeniis, eſſe quandam 
judicu ac voluntatis fimilitudinem et cognitianem. Dial. de Orat. cap. 25 
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Phedrus, Salluſt, Cæſar, Tully, Livy, Virgil, and 
Horace, is the ſame. And yet they have all, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, a certain tinQure of a com- 
mon ſpirit, which in that diverſity of genius and ſtile 
makes an affinity between them, and a ſenſible differ- 
ence alſo betwixt them and the other writers, who have 
not the ſtamp of the beſt age of antiquity upon them. 

[ have already faid, that the diſtinguiſhng facul- 
ty was a kind of natural reaſon wrought up to per- 
feQtion by ſtudy. In reality, all men bring the firſt 
principles of taſte with them into the world, as well 
as thoſe of rhetoric and logic. As a proof of this, 
we may urge, that every good orator is almoſt al- 
ways infallibly approved of by the people, and that 
there is no difference of taſte and ſentiment upon 
this point, (4) as Tully obſerves, between the ignorant 
and the learned. 

The caſe is the ſame with muſic wa painting. A 
concert, that has all its parts well compoſed, and 
well executed, both as to inſtruments and voices, 
pleaſes univerſally : But if any diſcord ariſes, any " 
tone of voice be intermixed, it ſhall diſpleaſe even 
thoſe who are abſolutely ignorant of muſic. They 
know not what it is that offends them, but they find 
ſomewhat grating in it to their ears. And this pro- 
ceeds from the taſte and ſenſe of harmony implanted 
in them by nature In like manner, a fine picture 
charms and tranſports a ſpectator, who has no idea 
of painting. Aſ him what pleaſes him, and why it pleaſes 
him, and he cannot eaſily give an account, or ſpecify 
the real reaſons ; but natural ſentiment works almoſt the 
ſame effect in him, as art and uſe in connoiſſeurs. 

The like obſervation will hold good as to the taſte 
we are here ſpeaking of. Moſt men have the firſt 
principles of it in themſelves, though in the greater 
part of them they lye dormant in a manner, for want 


of 


(i) Nunquam de bono oratore, aut non bono, doctis hominibus eum 
populoditſenſie fuit, Cic, in Brut. n. 285, 
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of inſtruction or reflection; as they are often ſtifled 
or corrupted by a vicious education, bad — or 
reigning prejudices of the age and country. 

But how depraved ſoever the taſte may be, it is ne- 
ver abſolutely loſt. There are certain fixed remains of 
it, deeply rooted in the underſtanding, - wherein all men 
agree. Where theſe ſecret ſeeds are cultivated with 
care, they may be carried to a far greater height of 
perfection. And if it ſo happens, that any freſh light 
awakens theſe firſt notions, and renders the mind atten- 
tive to the immutable rules of truth and beauty, ſo as 
to diſcover the natural and neceſſary conſequences of 


- them, and ſerves at the ſame time for a model to facili- 


tate the application of them; we generally ſee, that 
men of the beſt ſenſe gladly caſt off their ancient er- 
rors, correct the miſtakes of their former judgments, 
and return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, which are the 
effects of a refined taſte, and by degrees draw others 
after them into the ſame way of thinking. 

To be convinced of this, we need only look upon 
the ſucceſs of certain great orators, and celebrated au- 
thors, who by their natural talents have recalled theſe 
primitive ideas, and given freſh life to theſe ſeeds, which 
lye concealed in the mind of every man. In a little 
time the united voices of thoſe, who made the beſt uſe 
of their reaſon, in their fayour ; and ſoon after gained 
the applauſe of every age and condition, both ignorant 
and learned. It would be eaſy to point out amongſt us 
the date of the good taſte, which now reigns in all arts 
and ſciences ; by tracing each up to its original, we 
ſhould ſee that a ſmall number of men of genius have 
acquired the nation this glory and advantage. 

-Even thoſe, who live in the politer ages without 
any application to learning or ſtudy, do not fail to 
gain ſome tinQure of the prevailing good taſte, 
which has a ſhare without their perceiving it them- 
ſelves in their converſation, letters, and behaviour. 
There are few of our ſoldiers at preſent, who would 

| not 
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not write more correctly and elegantly than Ville-Har- 
douin, and the pig officers who lived in a ruder and 
more barbarous 

From what I have ſaid, we may conclude, that rules 
and precepts may be laid down for the improvement of 
this diſcerning faculty ; and I cannot perceive why Quin- 
tilian, who juſtly ſets ſuch a value upon it, ſhould ſay 
that it is no more to be obtained by art than the taſte or 
ſmell; (e) Non magis arte traditur, quam guſtus aut odor; 
unleſs he meant, that ſome perſons are ſo ſtupid, and 
have ſo little uſe of their judgment, as might tempt one 
to believe that it was in reality the gift of nature alone. 

Neither do think that Quintilian is abſolutely in the 
right in the inſtance he produces, at leaſt with reſpect 
to taſte, We need only examine what paſſes in certain 
nations, in which long cuſtom has introduced a fondneſs 
for certain odd and extravagant diſhes, 'They readily com- 
mend good liquors, elegant food, and good cookery. They 
ſoon learn to diſcern the delicacy of the ſeaſoning, when a 
ſkilful maſter in that way has pointed it out tothem, and 
to prefer it to the groſſneſs of their former diet. When 
I talk thus, I would not be underſtood to think thoſe na- 
tions had great cauſe to complain for the want of know - 
ledge and ability in what is become ſo fatal to us. But 
we may judge from hence the reſemblance there is be- 
tween the taſte of the body and mind, and how proper 
the firſt is to deſcribe the characters of the ſecond. 

The good taſte we ſpeak of, which is that of lite- 
rature, is not limited to what we call the ſciences, 
but extends itſelf imperceptibly to other arts, ſuch 
as, architecture, painting, ſculpture, and muſic. It is 
the ſame diſcerning faculty which introduces univer- 
ſally the ſame elegance, the ſame ſymmetry, and. the 
ſame order in the diſpoſition of the parts; which 
inclines us to a noble ſimplicity, to natural beauties, 
and a judicious choice, of ornaments. On the other 
hand, the deppavation: of taſte in arts has been. rr 
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(e) Lib. 6. cap. 5. 
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a mark and conſequence of the depravation of taſte i in 

literature. The heavy, confuſed, and groſs ornaments 
of the old Gothic buildings, placed uſually without 
elegance, contrary to all good rules, and out of all true 
proportions, were the image of the writings of the au- 
thors of the ſame age. 
The good taſte of literature reaches alſo to public 
cuſtoms, and the manner of living. An habit of con- 
ſulting the beſt rules upon one ſubject, naturally leads 
to the doing it alſo upon others. (7) Paulus Amilius, 
whoſe genius was ſo univerſally extenſive, having made 
a great feaſt for the entertainment of all Greece upon 
the conqueſt of Macedon, and obſerving that his gueſts 
looked upon it as conducted with more elegance and art 
than might be expected from a ſoldier, told them they 
were much in the wrong to be ſurpriſed at it ; for the 
ſame genius which taught how to draw up an army to 
advantage, naturally pointed out the proper diſpoſition 
of a table. 

But by a ſtrange, though frequent revolution, which 
is one great proof of the weakneſs, or rather the cor- 
ruption of human underſtanding, this very delicacy 
and elegance, which the- good taſte of literature and 
eloquence uſually introduces into common life, for 
buildings, for inſtance, and entertainments, coming by 
little and little to degenerate into exceſs and luxury, in- 
troduces i in its turn the bad taſte in literature and elo- 
quence. (g) This Seneca informs us of in a very inge- 
nious manner in one of his epiſtles, where he ſeems to 
have drawn a good deſcription of himſelf, though he 
did not perceive it. 

One of his friends had aſked him, whence the 

alteration 


CF) Plutarch in the life of Paulus Æmilius. 

6 Senec, Epiſt. 114. 
(5) Quare quibuſdam temporibus provenerit corrupti generis oratio, 
_quezris; et quomodo in quædam vitia inclinatio ingeniorum fact 
fit. unte alias ſenſus audaces et fidem egreſſi placuerint, alias ab- 
ruptæ ſententie et ſuſpicioſæ, in quibus plus intelligendum eſt quam au- 
diendum 1 quatre aliqua #tas fuerit, quæ tranllationis jure utetetur ĩuve- 

recunde. 
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alteration could poſſibly, ariſe which was ſometimes ob- 
ſervable in eloquence, and which carried moſt people 
into certain general faults ; ſuch as, the affectation of 
bold and extravagant Ggures, metaphors ſtruck off with- 
out meaſure or caution, ſentences ſo ſhort and abrupt, 
that they left people rather to gueſs what ny meant, 
than conveyed a meaning. 

Seneca anſwers this queſtion by a common prayer 
among the Greeks : **, As. 1s. their life, ſo is their diſ- 
« courſe.” Talis hominibus ſuit oratio, qualis vita (J). 
As a private perſon lets us into his character by his diſ- 
courſe, ſo the reigning ſtile is oft an image of the pub- 
lic manners. The heatt carries the underſtanding away 
with it, and communicates its vices to it, as well as its 
virtues. (#) When men ſtrive to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, of the world, by novelty, and refinement in 
their furuiture, buildings, and entertainments, and a 
ſtudious ſearch after every thing that is not in common 
uſe ; the ſame taſte will prevail in eloquence, and in- 
troduce novelty and irregularity there (i When the 
mind is once accuſtomed to deſpiſe rules in manners, it 
will not follow them in ſtile. Nothing will then go 
down but what ſtrikes by its being new, and glaring, 
extraordinary, and affected. ITriffing and childiſh 
thoughts will take place of ſuch as are bold and over- 
ſtrained to an exceſs. We ſhall affect a ſleek and florid 
ſtile, and an elocution pompous indeed, Row with little 
more than mere ſound in it. ö 
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(i) Quemadmodum oniuſcujoſque 20e 0 dicenti fimilis eſt, $c genus 
dicendi aliquando imitatur publicos mores. 

() Si diſciplina civitatis laboravit, et ſe f in delicias dedit, argumen- 
tum eſt luxuriæ publicæ orationis laſci via. Non poteſt allus eſſe 
iogenio, alius animo color. mne 

Cum aſſuevit animus faſtidire quæ ex more ſunt, et illi pro fot- 
didis ſolita ſunt, etiam in oratione quod novum eſt quærit. Nod 
ie, quod nuper increbuit, pro cultu habetur: audax tranſlatig ac fre- 
quens. Non tantum in genere ſententiarum vitium eſt, fi aut 
pulillzz ſunt at pueriles, aut improbæ et plus auſz quam ſalvo Pidore 
licet : {ed fi floridæ ſunt, et © nimis dulces, ſi in vanum ertunt et fine 
ect, aibil amplius quam ſonant. 
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(m) And this fort of faults is generally the effect of 

a ſingle man's example, who, having gained reputation 
enough to be followed by the multitude, ſets up for x 
maſter, and gives the ſtrain to others. It is thought 
honourable to imitate him, to obſerve and copy after 
him, and his ſtile-becomes the rule and model of the 
public taſte. 

1 (n) As then luxury in diet and Mey is 2 plain indica- 
| tion that the manners are not under ſo good a regulation 
as they ſhould be; ſo a lieentiouſneſs of ſtile; when it 
becomes public and general, ſhews evidently a depra- 
vation and corruption of 12 eren of mar- 
kind. 8 
(% To remedy this evil; and reform the choilgtth 
and expreſſions uſed in ſtile, it will be requiſite to'cleanſe 
the ſpring from hence they proceed. It is the mind 
that muſt be cured” When that is ſound and vigorous, 
eloquence will be ſo too; but it becomes feeble and 
languid when the mind is enfecbled; and enervated by 
pleaſures and delights. In a word, it is the mind which 
preſides; and directe; and gives motion to the whole 
and all the reſt follow its impreſſions. 
+ He has obſerved elſewhere, that a ſtile too ſtudied 
and far fetched is a mark of a little genius. (p) He 
ane en e . _ would 


(@#) Hee vitia upus aliquis ;ndueit; ſub quo tune eloquentia eft: 
czteri imitantur, et alter alteri tradunt. f 

(n) Quomodo conviviorum luxuria, quomodo veſtium, gre civitatis 
-Indicia ſunt: fic orationis licentia, fi modo frequens eſt, oftendit animo! 
quoque, a quibus verba exeunt, procidiſſe. 

(o). Oratio, null: moleſta eft, niſi animus labat, Ideo ille caretur, Ad 
ine Tenſus, ab illo verba exeunt,——lllo ſano ac valente, oratio quoque 
robuſta, fortis, virilis eſt: fi ille procubuit, et cetera ſequuntur ruinam. 
—— Rex noſter eſt animus, Hoc incolumi, cetera manent in officio, 
parent, et obtemperant. Cum vero ceſſit voluptati, artes quoque ejus 
actuſque marcent, et omais ex languido fluxoque conatus eſt. 

2 Nimie anxium eſſe te circa verha et compoſitionem, mi Lucili 
nalo : 
2 


abeo. .majora, qua, Cures. | Quzre quid ſeribas, nos quem- 
modum. —T7&vjuſcumque orationem videtis ſolicitam, et po- 
ſei animum quoque non minus, eſſe puſillis occupatum. 
Miche. s ille cemiffius loquitur, et be el als — 
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would have an orator, eſpecially when updn a grave and 
ſerious ſubject, be leſs curious about words, and the 
manner of placing them, than of his. matter, and the 
choice of his thoughts. When you ſee a diſcourſe la- 
boured and poliſhed with ſo much carefulneſs and ſtudy, 
you may conclude, ſays he, that it comes from a mean 
capacity, that buſies itſelf in trifles. A writer of great 

enius will not ſtand for ſuch minute things. He thinks 
and ſpeaks with more nobleneſs and grandeur, and we 
may diſcern in all he ſays, a certain eaſy and natural air, 
which argues a man of real riches, who does not endea- 
vour to appear ſo. He then compares this florid prink- 
ed eloquence to young people curled out and powdered, 
and continually before their glaſs and the toilet. Bar- 


La et coma nitidos, de capſula totes. Nothing great and 


ſolid can be expected from ſuch characters. So alſo 


with orators. The diſcourſe is in a manner the viſage 


of the mind. If 'tis decked out, tricked up and paint- 
ed, tis a ſign there is ſome defect in the mind, and all 


is not ſound within. So much finery, diſplayed with 


ſuch art and ſtudy, 1s not the proper ornament of elo- 
quence. Non eſt ornamentum virile, concinnitas. F 
Who would not think, in hearing Seneca talk 
thus, that he.was a declared enemy of bad taſte, and 
that no one was more capable of oppoſing and pre- 
venting it than he? And yet it was he, more than any 
other, that contributed to the depravation of taſte 
and corruption of eloquence. I ſhall take an occaſion 
to ſpeak upon this ſubject in another place, and ſhall 
do it the more freely, as there is cauſe to fear, left 
the bad taſte for bright thoughts, and turns of ex- 
preſſion, which is properly the character of Seneca, 
ſhould prevail in our own age. And I queſtion 
Vor. I. D whether 


habent fiduciz quam curæ. Noſti complures juvenes, barba et coma 


nitidos, de capſula totos: nihil ab illis ſperaveris forte, nihil ſolidum. 


Oratio vultus animieft ; ſi circumtonſa eft, et fucata et manufacta, oſten- 
dit illum quoque non eſſe fincerum, et habere aliquid fracti. Epiſt. 11+ 
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whether this be not a mark and preſage of the ruin of 
eloquence we are threatened with, as the immoderate 
luxury that now reigns more than ever, and the almoſt 
general decay of good manners, are perhaps alfo the fa- 
tal harbingers of it. 

One ſingle perſon of reputation ſometimes, as Sene- 
ca obſerves, and he himſelf is an inſtance of it, who b 
his'eminent qualifications ſhall have acquired the eſteem 
of the public, may ſuffice to introduce this bad taſte, 
and corrupt ſtile. Whilſt moved by a ſecret ambition, 
a man of this character ſtrives to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the reſt of the orators and writers of his age, and to 
open a new path, where he thinks it better to march 
alone at the head of his new diſciples, than follow at 
the heels of the old maſters; whilſt he prefers the re- 
putation of wit to that of ſolidity, purſues what is 
bright rather than what is ſolid, and ſets the marvellous 
above the natural and true; whilſt he chuſes rather to 
apply to the fancy than to the judgment, to dazzle rea- 
ſon than convince it, to ſurpriſe the hearer into an ap- 
probation, rather than deſerve it; and by a kind of de- 
luſion and ſoft enchantment, carry off the admiration 
and applauſes of ſuperficial minds, (and ſuch the multi 
tude always are,) other writers, ſeduced by the charms 
of novelty, and the hopes of a like ſucceſs, will ſuffer 
themſelves inſenſibly to be hurried down the ſtream, 
and add ſtrength to it by following it. And thus the 
old taſte, though better in itſelf, ſhall give way to the 
new one, without redreſs, which ſhall preſently aſſume 
the force of a law, and draw a whole nation after it. 

This ſhould awaken the diligence of the maſters 
in the univerſity to prevent and hinder, as much a) 
in them lies, the ruin of good taſte; and as they are 
entruſted with the public inſtruction of youth, they 
ſhould look upon this care as an eſſential part of their 
duty. The cuſtoms, manners, and laws of the an- 


cients have changed; they are often oppoſite to our 
way of life, and the uſages that prevail among on 
| an 
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and the knowledge of them may be therefore leſs neceſ- 
ſary for us. Their actions are gone, and cannot re- 
turn; great events have had their courſe, without any 
reaſon left ſor us to expect the like; and the revoluti- 
ons of ſtat es and empires have perhaps very little 
relation to their preſent ſituation and wants, and there- 
fore become of leſs concern to us. But good taſte 
which is grounded upon immutable principles, is always 
the ſame in every age; and it is the principal, ad- 
vantage, that young perſons ſhould be taught to obtain 
from reading of ancient authors, who have ever been 


looked upon with reaſon as the maſters, depoſitaries, 


and guardians of ſound eloquence and good taſte. In 
fine, of all that may anywiſe contribute to the cultivat- 
ing the mind, we may truly ſay this is the moſt eſſenti- 
al part, and what ought to be preferred before all others, 

This good taſte is not confined to literature; it takes 
in alſo, as we have already ſuggeſted, all arts and ſcien- 
ces, and branches of knowledge. It conſiſts therefore 
in a certain juſt and exact diſcernment, which points 
out to us in each of theſe ſciences and branches of 
knowledge, whatever is moſt curious, beautiful, and 
uſeful, whatever is moſt eſſential, ſuitable, or neceſſary 
to thoſe who apply to it; how far conſequently we 
ſhould carry the ſtudy of it; what ought to be remov- 
ed from it; what deſerves a particular application and 
preference before the reſt. For want of this diſcern- 
ment, a man may fall ſhort of the moſt eſſential part of 
his profeſſion, without perceiving it; nor is the caſe ſo 
rare, as one might imagine. An inſtance taken from 
tbe Cyropædia of Xenophon will ſet the matter in a 
clear light. 

The young Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes king of Per- 
ſia, had long been under the tuition of a maſter in 
the art of war, who was without doubt a perſon of 
the greateſt abilities and beſt reputation in his time. 
One day as Cambyſes was diſcourſing with his ſon, 
he took occaſion to mention his maſter, whom the 

D 2 young 
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young Prince had in great veneration, and from whom 
he pretended he had learnt in general whatever was ne- 
ceſſary for the command of an army. Has your maſter, 
ſays Cambyſes, given you any lectures of œconomy; 
that is, has he taught you how to provide your troops 
with neceſſaries, to ſupply them with proviſions, to pre- 
vent the diſtempers that are incident to them, to cure 
them when they are ſick, to ſtrengthen their bodies by 
frequent exerciſe, to raiſe emulation among them, how 
to make yourſelf obeyed, eſteemed, and beloved by 
them? Upon all theſe points, anſwered Cyrus, and ſeve- 
ral others the King ran over to him, he has not ſpoke 
one word, and they are all new to me. And what has 
he taught you then? To exerciſe my arms, replies the 
young Prince, to ride, to draw the bow, to caſt 
a ſpear, to form a camp, to draw the plan of a fortifi- 
cation, to range my troops in order of Battle, to make 
a review, to ſee that they march, file off, and encamp. 
Cambyſes ſmiled, and let his ſon ſee, that he had learnt 
nothing of what was moſt eſſential to the making of 2 
good officer, and an able general, and taught him far 
more 1n one converſation, which certainly deſerves well 
tobe ſtudied by young gentlemen that are deſigned for the 
army, than this famous maſter had done in many years 
Every profeſſion is liable to the ſame inconvenience, 
either from our not being ſufficiently attentive to the 
principal end we ſhould have in view in our applications 
to it, or from taking cuſtom for our guide, and blindly fol- 
lowing the footſteps of others who have gone before us. 
There is nothing more uſeful than the knowledge of hiſto- 
ry. But if we reſt ſatisfied in loading our memory with 
a multitude of fats of no great curioſity or importance; 
if we dwell only upon dates and diffculties in ehrono- 
logy or geography, and take no pains to get acquaint- 
ed with the genius, manners, and charaQers of the 
great men we read of; we ſhall have learnt a jour 
| | | deal, 
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deal, and know but very little. A treatiſe of rhetoric 
may be extenſive, enter into a long detail of precepts, 
define very exactly every trope and figure, explain well 
their differences, and largely treat ſuch queſtions, as were 
warmly debated by the rhetoricians. of old; and with 
all this be very like that diſcourſe of chetoric Tully 
ſpeaks of, which was only fit to teach people not to 
ſpeak at all, or not to the purpoſe. (g) Scripſit artem 
rhetoricam Cleanthes, ſed fic, ut, fi ſi quis obmuteſcere concu- 


pierit, nibil aliud legere debeat. In philoſophy one 


might ſpend abundance of time in knotty and abſtruſe 
diſputes, and even learn a great many fine and curious 
things, and at the ſame time neglect the eſſential part of 
the ſtudy, which is to form the judgment and due the 
manners. 

In a word, the moſt neceſſary i not only 
in the art ot ſpeaking and the ſciences, but in the whole 
conduct of our lite, is that taſte, prudence and diſcreti- 
on, which upon all ſubjects and on every occaſion teach- 
es us what we ſhould do, and how to do it. (r) L 
dicere fatts habeo, mihil eſſe, non modo in  orands, fed in 
omni vita, prius conſilio. 


III. 


Particular OBSERVATIONS pon this work. 


Y deſign in this work is not to lay down a 
new plan of ſtudy, or to offer new rules, and 
a new method of inſtructing youth, but only to point 


out the practice of the univerſity of Paris upon this 


head, what I have ſeen experienced by my own maſ- 


ters, and what J have endeavoured myſelf to obſerve 
in following their footſteps. And thus, except in. 


a very ſmall number of articles, where I have ven- 


tured to lay open ſome particular views of my own; 
as upon the receſlity of * the French tongue 


by 


60 Cie, de Finibus, lib. 4. n. 7. (r) Quintil. lib. 6. cap. 5. 
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by rules, and of ſpending more time than uſual in the 
ſtudy of hiſtory ; I have in all the reſt given only an 
exact account of what has for many years been con- 
ſtantly obſerved in the colleges of the univerſity. 1 
muſt therefore deſire the reader to underſtand in this 
ſenſe, whatever, he finds in this work under the name 
of obſervations and precepts: though I ſeem to declare 
what ſhould be done, and not what actually is done, as 


not being able otherwiſe to expreſs myſelf clearly and 


methodically. 

I muſt alſo from the beginning declare, that my in- 
tention is not to inſtruct the profeſſors, eſpecially ſuch 
of them as are advanced in years and experience. It is 
from them that I would myſelf be informed how to in- 
ſtrut; and indeed I have conſulted ſeveral of them 
whilſt upon this work, with no ſmall advantage to my- 
ſelf. But I hope my performance may be of ſome uſe 
to the younger maſters, who have not had much expe- 
rience, and to ſuch ſtudious young perſons, as have good 
underſtandings and inclinations, but not having fallen 
into the hands of good guides and conductors at firſt, 
may ſtand in need of having the way pointed out, 
which they ought to take in the purſuit of their ſtudies, 
and to qualify themſelves to conduct others. 

One of my principal views in the obſervations I have 
made upon this ſubject, eſpecially in thoſe which make 
up the ſecond volume of this work, has been to eſtab- 
liſh, if it were poſſible, by thoſe remarks, the good 
taſte, which has ſo long prevailed in the univerſity, and 
been preſerved by a kind of tradition, being tranſmitted 
down, viva voce, from the maſters to the ſcholars. 

That I might ſay nothing at a venture, nor advance 
any thing that was not founded in reaſon, I uſually begin 
every diſtinct ſubject by laying down rules and princi- 
ples, which | borrow from the greateſt maſters of the 
art, and eſpecially Tully and Quintilian. I then apply 
their precepts to examples taken from the beſt French 
and Latin authors. | 

I quote 


a 
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I quote abundance of paſſages in Latin from the two 
authors I have juſt named, who are my principal 
guides; and I flatter myſelf I ſhall not be blamed for it. 
They are generally ſelect, bright paſſages, and are in a 
manner the flower of the pureſt Latinity, and excellent 
models of the moſt ſound eloquence. Theſe paſſages to 
me ſeem very proper of themſelves to form the taſte, 
which 1s my principal view. I have alſo made great 
uſe of Seneca, who abounds in ſolid thoughts, and beau- 
tiful expreſſions, though his ſtile in many other reſpects 
is very defective. . 

I could indeed have avoided quoting all theſe pal- 
ſages, have thrown their meaning only into the work, 
which would thereby have been more uniform and origi- 
nal, and carefully concealed all marks of the places from 
whence I had borrowed. This | know is the uſe which 
ſhould be made of reading. An author, like (r) bees, 
who draw their honey from the juice, they artfully ga- 
ther from a variety of flowers, ſhould convert the 
thoughts and beauties he finds in the ancients into his 
own ſubſtance, and by the uſe he makes of them, and 
the turn he gives them, make them ſo much his own, 
as to become his property; inſomuch that though it 
were diſcovered from whence they were taken, they 
might ſeem in a manner to have changed their nature 
by paſſing through his hands. But as my buſineſs here 
was to lay down precepts of eloquence, and rules of 
good taſte, I thought it my duty to quote my authors, 
and produce my vouchers, whoſe names alone are ſuffi- 
cient to add a weight to my reflections. 

[ have 


(r) Apes debemus imitari, quæ vagantur, et flores ad mel facien- 
dum idoneos carpunt: et quæ collegerunt, in hunc ſaporem mixtura 
quadam et proprietate ſpiritus ſut mutant. —— Nos quoque bas apes se- 


demos imitari, et quzcunque ex diverſa le tione congeſſimus ſeparare, 


Deinde adhibita ingenii noſtri cura et facultate, in unum ſaporem varia 
illa libamenta confundere: ut, etiam ſi apparuerit unde ſumptum fit aliud 
tamen eſſe quam unde ſumptum eſt, appareat. Sen. 84. 
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I have not confined myſelf always to a literary tranſ- 
lation of the paſſages I quote, and often content myſelf 
with expreſſing the ſenſe of them in my remarks. © The 
late tranſlation of Quintilian has been of great aſſiſtance 
to me. I have made uſe of it, without tying myſelf 
down to it, and have taken the liberty of making ſome 
alterations there, as well as in the generality of the reſt 
J have uſed. The tranſlation of Homer by M. Dacier 
has been allo of great help to me, And yet I have ſome- 
times preferred M. Boivin's tranſlation of ſome books of 
that poet, and I could wiſh the whole had been finiſhed 
by the ſame hand. M. Bouhours's treatiſe of the man- 
ner how to think juſtly, has furniſhed me with ſolid re- 
fleQions upon the ſubject of the thoughts. That book 
is very proper to form the taſte, and may be of great 
advantage to ſuch maſters as ſhall read it with attenti- 
on and ſome caution. I have taken part of what I have 
ſaid upon ſacred eloquence, from the learned works 
which have been ſent abroad in our time, upon the holy 
ſcriptures. In a word, the beſt part of this book is not 
properly mine, and I am very little concerned whoſe it 
is, provided it be found uſeful to youth, which is the 
only end I'ought to have in view. 

I have no inclination to do myſelf honour with the 
' riches of others; (s) there would be ſomething in it 
more than imprudence. I could only with they might 
be a covering to my own poverty, and that the multi- 
tude of borrowed beauties, which adorn my work, 
might make my own perſonal faults be forgot, or at 
leaſt excuſed. 

Some people may be of opinion, that as this work 
was principally deſigned for the univerſity, and treats 
of the ſtudies in uſe there, it ſhould have been written 
in Latinz and their notions ſeem very reaſonable and 
natural. 

"Tis 


(s) Eft benignum et plenum ingenui pudoris fateri per quos profeceris. 
C. Plin. in Præfat. 
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*Tis probable, it might have been my intereſt to 
have done ſo, and that I might have ſucceeded better by 
writing in a language, upon. which I have ſpent one 
part of my life, and am better uſed to, than I am to 
write in French. I am not aſhamed of this confeſſion, 
as I hope it may be an inducement to pardon ſeveral of 
the faults which may have eſcaped me in a manner of 
writing, that is almoſt new to me. Since I finiſhed the 
firſt volumes, I have read a diſcourſe in Latin upon the 


\ ſame ſubject, which might have diverted me from 


writing mine in the ſame language, as I could not 
flatter myſelf with attaining to the beauty of the ſtile 
of that treatiſe, *T'was written by F. Jouvency the Je- 
ſuit, who has long taught rhetoric in Paris with great 
reputation and ſucceſs, and is entitled, De ratione diſ- 
cendi et docendi. Tis wrote with ſo much purity and 
elegance, with ſuch ſolidity of judgment and reflection, 
and ſuch a taſte of piety, that we have only to wiſh the 
book had been longer, and the ſubjects in it more tho- 
roughly treated; but that was not the authox's deſign. 

I had however ſeveral reaſons for not writing in La- 
tin. And firſt, it ſeemed directly oppoſite to the in- 
tention of my work, which was to inſtruct young 
perſons who had made no great proficiency, and were 
not ſo well acquainted with the Latin tongue as to un- 
derſtand it with the ſame eaſe as that of their own 
country. And I thought, I ought to ſupply the want 
of other inducements to read it, by making it as eaſy to 
them as I could; and as I was not capable of diffuſing: 
flowers through it, that I ought at leaſt to remove its 
thorns, | 

Beſides, I judged it not proper to confine. myſelf to 
the making men eloquent in Latin, but with the uni- 
verſity to carry my views farther, in principally taking 
care of thoſe, who were one day to employ their elo- 
quence and learning in the French tongue; and this in- 
duced me to add examples to my work taken from 


French authors. And laſtly, L thought it might be of 
D 5, ſervice 


* 


* 
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ſervice to give all fathers, and even mothers, an opportu- 
nity of reading this diſcourſe upon ſtudy, that by this 
means they might know what the ir children ought to be 
taught. 

But it may not be amiſs to remind them, that they 
are not immediately to expect in one maſter all thoſe 
branches of knowledge, which I have ſet down as pro- 


per for cultivating the minds of young perſons; polite 


learning, or the liberal ſciences, philoſophy, ſacred and 
profane hiſtory, geography, ' chronology, and many 
other things of that kind. For where are ſuch maſters 
to be found? I ſhould be very unjuſt and unreaſonable 
to require of them what I own I want myſelf, and which 
TI underſtood ſtill leſs of, when I firſt entered upon the 


profeſſion. *Tis enough, if they had good natural parts, 


docility, the defire of inſtructing, with ſome tincture 
of the principles of all theſe ſeveral parts of learning. 
And my deſign is to include as much of them in this 
work as may ſuffice to enable a young maſter to give his 


pupils ſome idea of them. 


I now ſend abroad only two volumes, of which, 
the firſt treats of the underſtanding of languages and 
poetry; and the ſecond includes the principal rules of 
rhetoric ; and I ſhall be glad to learn from them the 
opinion of the public. It this firſt part of my work 
has not the good fortune to pleaſe, I ſhall pay a regard 
to their judgment, and ſuppreſs the reſt. If they think 
otherwiſe, I ſhall go on with my taſk, and finiſh it 


perhaps by adding two volumes more to it. 


What remains in concluding this preface, is to beg 
of God, (t) in whoſe hands are both we and our words, 


that he would give a bleſſing to my good intentions, 


and render this work beneficial to youth, whoſe inſtruc- 


tion is always dear to me, and ſeems ſtill to conſtitute 


a part of my vocation and duty in the eaſe and retire- 
ment which divine providence has vouchſafed me. 


BOOK 
(:) Wiſd. vii. 16, 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


Of the underſtanding of LANGUAGES. 


HE underſtanding of languages ſerves for an in- 
troduction to all the ſciences. () We there 
come at the knowledge of a great many curious points 
with very little trouble, which coſt the inventors of 
them a great deal of pains By this means all times 
and countries lye open to us. We become in a manner 
contemporary with all ages, and inhabitants of all king- 
doms, and are qualified to converſe with the moſt 
learned of all antiquity, who ſeem to have lived and 
laboured for us. We find in them, as it were, ſo many 
maſters, whom we are allowed at all times to conſult ; 
ſo many friends, who are always at hand, and whoſe 
ever uſeful and agreeable converſation enriches the mind 
with an infinite variety of curious knowledge, and 
teaches us to make an equal advantage of the virtues 
and vices of mankind. Without the aid of languages 
all theſe oracles are dumb to us, and all theſe treaſures 
locked up; and for want of having the key, which on- 
ly can admit us, we remain poor in the midſt of ſuch 
immenſe riches, and ignorant in the midft of all the 
ſciences. | 
'The languages which are taught in the colleges 
of France, are reduced to three, Greek, Latin, and 
| | French; 


(n) Ad res pulcherrimas ex tenebris ad lucem erutas alieno labore de- 
ducimur, Nullo nobis ſeculo interdictum eſt: in omnia admittimur 
diſputare cum Socrate licet, &c, Hii nobis nati ſunt, nobis vitam prae- 
paraverunt,---11los antiflites bonarum artium, quiſquis volet, poteſt ha- 
bere familiariſſimos.—Illi noQe conveniri, et interdiu ab omnibus mor- 
talibus poſſunt. Nemo horum quemquam ad ſe venieatem vacuis a fe 
manibus abire patitur. Senec, de brevit. vit. cap, 14. | 

Pernoctantur nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur, Cie. pro Arch, 
N. 16. e 

Tot nos præceptoribus, tot exemplis inſtruxit antiquitas, ut poſſit vi- 
deri nulla forte naſcendi ætas felicior, quam noſtra, cui docende priores 
elaboraverunt, Quint. lib, za. cap. 11. 


40 Of the Study of 
ch. I ſhall begin with the laſt, as, in my opinion, 
e ſtudies ought to begin with the native tongue. 


6 
Of the Study of the FRENCH Language. 


THE Romans have taught us, by the application 

they made to the ſtndy of their own language, 
what we " ſhould do for the attainment of ours, With 
them, children were habituated to a purity of ſpeech 
from their cradle. This was looked upon as the firſt 
and moſt eſſential care next to that of their morals ; 
(e) and was particularly recommended to mothers, 
nurſes, and ſervants, They were adviſed to be upon 
their guard, as much as poſſible, not to let any bad ex- 
preſſion, or falſe pronounciation eſcape them in pre- 
ſence of children, (p) leſt theſe firſt impreſſions ſhould 
become a kind of ſecond nature in them, which it might 
be afterwards almoſt impoſſible to amend. 

) They began indeed with teaching their children 
Greek; but the ſtudy of Latin followed immediately, 
and within a little while they taught them both toge- 
ther. They had each their diſtin& maſters, as well 
for grammar as for rhetoric, or philoſopy ; and if any 
preference was given to either of the two languages, it 
was certainly to that of their own country, which alone 
was uſed in tranfating the public affairs. (T) Indeed 
the Romans, eſpecially in the time of the republic, 

would 

(e) Ante omnia ne fit vitioſus ſermo nutricibus. Has primum 'audiet 


puer, harum verba effingere imitando conabitur. Non aſſueſcat ergo, ne 
dum 1 N quidem eſt, ſermoni qui dedicendus eſt. Quintil, lib. 1. 


00 Molt linguæ vitia, nifi primis eximuntur annis, inemendabili 
in poſterum pravitate durantur. Ibid. cap. 2. 
(q) A ſermone Greco puerum incipere malo.—Non longe Latina 
all ui debent, et cito pariter ire, Quintil. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
47 Illud magna cum perſeverantia cuſtodiebant, ne Græcis unquam, 
nifi Latine, reſponſa darent. -Quo ſcilicet Latinæ vocis honos per om- 
nes gentes venerabilior diffunderetur. Nec illis deerant ſtudia _—_— 


„ — 2 , . _...-Aa. 
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would have thought it a diſhonour and a de- 
baſement to their nation, if, in treating with fo- 
reigners, either at Rome, or in the provinces, they 
had made uſe of any other language than Latin. Plu- 


| tarch obſerves, in the life of Cato the cenſor, that bei 


ſent upon an embaſſy by the republic to the Athenians, 
he thought he was obliged to addreſs himſelf to them 
only in Latin (a), though he was very capable of do- 
ing it in Greek; and Tully (5) was blamed for havin 
ſpoke publicly in Greek among the Greeks themſelves. 
Though (c) Paulus Æmilius diſcourſed in that language 
with King Perſeus, whom he had juſt conquered, 
which, perhaps, he did in compliance with his qua- 
lity, or it may be with the unfortunate condition he 
ſaw him in. 

It were well if we took the ſame care to perfecr-t 
ourſelves in the French tongue. There are few who 
underſtand it by rule. The talking of it is thought 
ſufficient to make us excel in it. And *tis ſeldom that 
any one applies himſelf to ſtudy the genius, and acquire 
all the delicacies of it. Nay, very often the moſt com- 
mon rudiments of it are not known, as is ſometimes 
ſeen in the letters even of men of very great abilities. 

So common a defect proceeds undoubtedly from edu- 
cation. And to prevent it, it is neceſſary, in paſſing 
through the ſeveral claſſes, to allot a certain time every 
day for the ſtudy of our own tongue. " 

And four things may, in my opinion, principally con- 
tribute to the progreſs which may be expected from it: 
and theſe are, the knowledge of the rules, the reading 
of French books, tranſlation, and compoſition. 


ARTICLE 


ſed nulla non in re palium togæ ſubjici debere arbitrabantur: indignum 
eiſe exiſtimantes, il lecebris et ſuavitate literarum imperii pondas et aucto- 
ritatem domari. Val. Max. lib. 2. cap. 2, | 
(a) Tully, in his treatiſe Of old age, makes Cato ſay, That he was 
old when he learned Greek, /iteras Gracas ſenex didici; and yet he was 
not fifty when he undertook the yoyage here ſpoken of. 
(% Verrin, 6. n. 147+ [e] Liv, lib. 45. n. 8. 
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ARTICLE TZ FIRST. 


Of the knowledge of TRUTH. 


S the firſt elements of ſpeech are in ſome degree 
the ſame in all languages, it is natural to begin 
the inſtruction of youth with the rules of the French 
grammar; the principles of which will ſerve alſo for 
the Latin and Greek, and will appear far leſs diffi. 


cult and diſcouraging, as there will be little more to do, 
than to make them range in a certain order ſuch things 


as they already know, though ſomewhat confuſedly. 
It will be proper firſt to teach them the different 
parts of ſpeech, as a noun, verb, &c. then the de- 


clenſions and conjugations, and after that, the moſt Þ 


common rules in ſyntax. When they are become ac- 
quainted with theſe firſt elements, it may then be con- 
venient to ſhew the application of them in ſome French 
book, and to be very exact in demanding of them an 
account of every word in the ſentences. 

They ſhould be early taught to diſtinguiſh the 
ſtops, commas, accents, and other grammatical marks, 
in which the correctneſs of writing conſiſts; and it 
would be well to begin with explaining to them their 
nature and uſe. They ſhould be alſo made to articu- 


late all the ſyllables diſtinctly, and eſpecially the laſt 


ſyllables of a word. It is likewiſe neceſſary that the 
maſter ſhould ſtudy, with care, the different defect: 


of language or pronunciation, peculiar to every pro- 


vince, and ſometimes alſo to towns that value them- 
ſelves upon their politeneſs, that children may be made 
to avoid or correct them. It is ſcarce to be imagined 
how much pains this early care will ſave them, as they 


In proportion as children increaſe in years and judg- 


ment, the reflections upon language ſhould become 


more ſerious and important. A judicious maſter will 


not fail to make a good uſe of the learned remarks 


which 


as — th r en 
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which ſo many ſkilful perſons have left us upon this 
head. But it will be requiſite to make a good choice 
of them, and exclude whatever does not fall under ge- 
neral uſe, or is above the capacity of youth, Long and 
frequent lectures upon ſo dry a ſubject may become 
very tedious to them. Short queſtions, regularly pro- 
poſed every day by way of converſation, ſo as to put 
them upon thinking, or making them ſay what one 
would have them learn, would inſtruct them at the ſame 


time it amuſed them, and by an inſenſible progreſſion, 


if continued for a few years, would give them a per- 
fect knowledge of the tongue. 

Orthography is very frequently not known, or 
neglected, and ſometimes too by the moſt learned. This 
fault, to all outward appearance, 1s owing to their 
not having practiſed it early, and ſhould remind 
maſters how particularly careful they ought to be 
about it. 

Cuſtom, which is the ſovereign judge of language, 
oppoſed to which reaſon itſelf muſt loſe its rights, is 
the firſt rule to be conſulted in othography ; as it has 
no leſs authority and juriſdiction over the manner of 
writing and pronunciation, than over the words them- 
ſelves, Thus we have ſeen the project of reforming 
our orthography, in oppoſition to cuſtom, ſtifled in its 
birth; and the new manner of writing all words in 
general, as they were pronounced, was no leis offen- 
ive to the eyes of the public, than an endeavonr to- 
wards introducing a new.and fantaſtic faſhion of dreſs 
would have been. 

There are other alterations lefs noted, about which 
cuſtom differs, and which may occaſion ſome doubt. 
ls it neceſſary, for inſtance, to keep always certain 
letters in ſome words, which were anciently uſed, or 
which ſhew that they take their original from the 
Greek or Latin, ſuch as thriſor, throſne, bapttme, 
temps, ſaincteté', clef, genouil, debte, roy, loy, moyen, 
Are, eſcrit, rapport ! Is it requiſite that all _— 

an 
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and participles, which end with an e maſculine in the 
ſingular number, ſhould end with a z in the plural? 

I think that in ſuch words as theſe every one may 
take the liberty that cuſtom allows him, and folloy 
his own taſte, eſpecially when it ſeems to be foundel 
upon reaſon and utility. (4) And in my opinion both 
of them require, that we ſhould come as near in wrt 
ting to our manner of pronouncing, as poſſibly we can, 
For the characters of letters are appointed to preſerve 
the different ſounds we utter in ſpeaking, and it i 
their proper office to lay them faithfully before the 
reader, as a depoſitum they have been intruſted with, 
The word written muſt therefore be the image of the 
word pronounced, and the letters expreſs what we 
would ſay. | | | 

And thus, as the firſt ſyllable of theſe two word 
tcrire and eſcrime, and the antepenultima of theſe, 
repondans and correſpondans, is to be pronounced dil. 
ferently, why ſhould they not alſo be wrote differently, 
| Ecrire, eſcrime, repondans, correſpondans ? 

There is a great difference in the manner of pro- 
nouncing the firſt ſyllable in the different tenſes and 
different perſons of the verb faire, and it would be 
reaſonable to write them in a different manner too, 
and cuſtom ſeems to comply with it. Je fais, tu fai, 
nous feſons, je feſois, je ſerois, je ferai, tu feras. 

The general rule of forming nouns plural is by ad- 
ding an s to the ſingular, pomme, pommes; fleur, fleurs: 
Why ſhould nouns and participles ending in “ be ex- 
cepted? By this means aimez, which is the ſecond 
perſon plural, is confounded with the participle ; where- 
as by writing the participle with a s, aimés, the two 
words are diſtinguiſhed, andthe general rule obſerved. 

As to words derived from the Latin, our lan- 
guage ſeems inclined to throw off by little and = 
p the 


(4) Ego, nifi quod conſuetudo obtinuerit, fic ſcribendum quoque ju 
dico, quomodo ſonat. Hic enim uſus eſt literarum, ut cuſtodiant voce, 
et velut depoſitum reddant legentibus. Itaque id exprimere debem, 
quod dicturi ſumus. Quintil. lib. I, cap. 13. 
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the remaining marks of the derivation, though our an- 
ceſtors appear to have been proud of keeping religiouſly 
to all the traces of it. This may be obſerved in innu- 
merable inſtances, debverr, debte, tiltre, poulmon, noftre, 
Cc. 

Laſtly, Tho' one cannot abſolutely preſcribe, which 
of theſe two methods ſhould be followed, it ſeems ne- 
ceſſary that the profeſlors of the ſame college ſhould 
agree with one of them, that the ſcholars may not be 
obliged to change their orthography, as they change 
their claſſes. They cannot be too ſoon accuſtomed to 
write clearly and correctly, to place their great and 
little letters to advantage to diſtinguiſh the v and 7 con- 
ſonants from the # and i vowels, and to know what uſe 
they ſhould make of ſtops, commas, accents, and other 
marks, which have been prudently invented to add clear- 
neſs and order to writing. 

And as I am now ſpeaking of writing, I beg leave 
to give young perſons one piece of advice, which may 
ſeem a trifle, but 1s not ſo indifferent, and that 1s, that 
they would learn, at leaſt before they leave ſchool, to 
make their own pens, and to do it dexterouſly, according 
to rule. Many perſons write very ill, only for want of 
it. And why ſhould we depend upon another hand for 
ſo ſmall a thing, ſo frequently wanted? 


ARTICLE Taz SECOND. 


Of the reading FRENCH Books. : 
ASTERS may find abundance of books to ena- 
ble them to inſtruct their ſcholars well in the 
rules of the French tongue. 

The grammar of M. L'Abbe Regnier, of = 

French academy, is perfect in its kind. They m 
alſo read over ſome others, which are very ddd 
But we muſt not forget M. Arnauld's general and 
rational 
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rational grammar, which plainly diſcovers the pro- 
found judgment and ſublime genius of that great man, 
A judicious maſter will make his advantage of theſe 
rformances, and extract from them what he ſhall think 
uſeful for the inſtruction of youth. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the obſervations made upon the French tongue 
by M. de Vaugelas, Thomas Corneille, F. Bouhours, 
M. Menage, and other ingenious writers (e), which the 
maſter may read in private, and having taken from 
them the beſt and moſt uſeful rules, may explain them 
to the boys, as he ſees occaſion. It were to be wiſhed, 
that a ſhort grammar were drawn up expreſly for them, 
containing the moſt neceſſary rules and reflections. 
When they have got a tincture of Greek and La- 
tin, it will be proper, by the reading of authors, to 
give them a taſte of the genius and character of the 
French tongue, in making them compare it with thoſe 
languages. The French wants many helps and ad- 
vantages wherein their principal beauty conſiſts. And 
without ſpeaking of the vaſt abundance of terms and 
turns peculiar to the two languages, and eſpecially the 
Greek, the compoſition of one word out of ſeveral is 
ſcarce known to our tongue. It has not the art of va- 
rying in infinitum the force and ſignification of words, 
whether nouns or verbs, by a variety of prepoſition 
joined to them. It is extremely clogged and tied up 
by the neceſſity of placing words in a certain order, 
which ſeldom allows it the liberty of tranſpoſing them. 
It is ſubject to the ſame termination in all the caſes 
of its nouns, and ſeveral tenſes of its verbs, eſpecially 
in the ſingular number. It has one gender leſs than 
the other two languages, which is the neuter. And 
except (f) in a very few words, which are borrowed 
from the Latin, it has neither comparative nor ſuper- 


lative. It ſcarce ever makes uſe of diminutives, * 
A 


(e) It will be proper to join with Mr. Vaugelas's obſervations tht 
notes which T. Corneille has wrote upon them. 
(f) Meillevr, pire, moindre. 
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add ſo much grace and beauty to the Greek and Latin. 
Quantity, which contributes exceedingly to the numbers 
and cadence of a diſcourſe, has no ſhare in it; I mean 
in the manner *tis uſed in Greek and Latin, and eſpeci- 
ally with reſpect to the feet of verſes. And yet, not- 
withilanding all theſe ſeeming impediments, can it be 
perceived from the writings of good authors, that our 
language is in anywiſe defective, either as to copiouſ- 
neſs, variety, harmony, or any other grace? And has 
it not this ineſtimable advantage above the other two, 
that it is ſo averſe to all intricacy, and lays every thing 
ſo clearly before the underſtanding, that 'tis impoſſi- 
ble its meaning ſhould be miſtaken, when properly ex- 
preſſed? And thus we have full amends for whatever 


may be wanting to it, and 'tis capable of diſputing the 


ſuperiority with the richeſt languages of antiquity. 

At the ſame time that youth are taught the prin- 
ciples and rules of their own tongue, we ſhould begin 
likewiſe to form their taſte and judgment. But as the 
reflections to be made upon this ſubject do not re- 
late to grammar, and are beſides common to all lan- 
guages, I ſhall forbear to treat it with the extent it de- 
ſerves, till I come to ſpeak of rhetoric. 

Only here it may be proper-to obſerve, that' whilſt 
they -are converſing with French authors, though 
we ſhould conſtantly pay a particular regard to the 
rules of the language, yet we ſhould not content 
ourſelves with the bare examination of them. It 
will be proper to obſerve the propriety, juſtneſs, 
force and delicacy of the terms and expreſſions ; and 
ſtill more, to dwell upon the ſolidity and truth of 
the thoughts and topics. .It may be convenient to 
point out the connexion and diſpoſition of the dif- 
ferent proofs and parts of the diſcourſe. But above 
all, we ſhould be careful to prefer whatever is ca- 
pable of forming the heart, of inſpiring it with ſen- 
iments of generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, contempt 
'or riches, love for the public good, averſion to in- 

| _ Juſtice 
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juſtice and inſincerity; in a word, whatever will make 
an honeſt man, and ſtill more, a true Chriſtian. 

We ſhall ſpeak of what concerns the choice to be 
made of our authors with reference to the morals in 
another place. As to itile, we muſt keep cloſe to (g 
Quintilian's rule, of making them always read the beſt 
authors, even from the firſt. When they begin to have 
their judgment formed (h), it may not be amiſs to point 
out to them ſuch faults, as may be capable of leading 
them into error, of which kind are certain ſhining 
conceptions, which make a ſenſible impreſſion at firſ 
glance, but, upon examination, are found falſe and 
frothy. They muſt be early trained up to a love of 
truth; a ſenſe of what is oppoſite to it; be cautioned 


not to be led away by appearances, but to paſs a ſound | 


judgment upon what they read, and to give a reaſon of 
the judgment they make, but ſo as never to aſſume a 
deciſive air and tone, which are leſs ſuitable to that age 
than any other. 

Our language will ſupply us with abundance of ex- 

cellent works, which are proper to form their taſte ; but 
the little time that can be ſpent in that ſtudy, and the 
little expence that moſt ſcholars are able to be at, oblige 
us to confine ourſelves to a ſmall number. 
And here, if poſſible, profit and pleaſure ſhould go 
together, that this kind of reading may induce young 
people to be fond of it. Thus books, which'treat only 
of piety, ſhould be more rarely put into their hand: 
than any other, leſt they ſhould conceive a diſtaſte for 
them, which might not be thrown off in a more ad- 
vanced age. Hiſtory is much better adapted to thell 
capacity, eſpecially at the firſt. | 

The figures of the bible, and the manners of the 
Iſraelites and Chriſtians, agree very well with the firl 


claſſes. 


* 


(e Ego optimos quidem et ſtatim, et ſemper. Quintil. lib. 2. cap. b. 
(5) Ne id quidem inutile, etiam corruptas aliquando et vitioſas orati- 
ones, quas plerique judiciorum pravitate mirantur, legi palam pues 


Ibid, cap . 5 
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claſſes. And there are ſeveral particular lives writ by 
M. Flechier and M. Marſolier, which are very proper 
for thoſe that follow. I ſhall ſpeak of the abridgment 
of hiſtory which M. Boſſuet has left us, in another 
place, The hiſtory of the French academy by M. 
peliſſon, of the academy of inſcriptions and belles 
lettres by M. de Boze, and of the revival of the aca- 
demy of ſciences by M. de Fontenelle, will mightily 
pleaſe young perſons by the elegance of their ſtile, and 
the variety of their ſubjects, and will make them ac- 
quainted with the learned men who firſt took pains to 
carry our language to the perfection it has attained, and 
have done ſo much honour to France by their profound 
erudition and curious diſcoveries in every branch of ſci- 
ence, In my opinion, the univerſity of Paris, the moſt 
ancient, and:in a manner the mother and original of all 
other academies, ſhould be peculiarly intent upon their 
glory, as it reflects back upon herſelf, and crowns her own. 

We have many panegyrics and funeral orations, in 
which the rhetoricians will find perfe&t models of this 
kind of eloquence. The two tragedies. of M. Racige, 
entitled, Eſther and Athalia, and many of Boileau's 
poems, may ſuffice to give them ſome idea of our po- 
etry. The tranſlation this laſt has made of Longinus, 
with his remarks upon it, will be a good book of rhe- 
toric for them. 

| reſerve for philoſophy M. Nicole's moral eſſays ; I 
| mean the four laſt volumes, to which may be added 
the thoughts of M. Paſcal. I mention not the logic of 
Port-Royal; it is a part of ſchool-philoſophy, and ſuch 
a book cannot fail of being put into the hands of thoſe 
who ſtudy it. 

There are many other books, which it may be ve- 
ry uſeful for young people to read, of which every 
maſter may make choice according to his taſte, A col- 
tion of the beſt pieces might be made for their uſe, 
and ſometimes the moſt beautiful paſſages of certain 
books ſelected, which cannot be laid before them * * 
An 


| 
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And here beg leave to give an eſſay on the manner 


in which young people ſhould be made to read French 
books, which may be of uſe to young maſters upon 
their firſt ſetting out, before they have had much ex- 
perience of their buſineſs. 


An Ess Av on the manner of explaining French Authors, 


HE fact I am going to relate is taken out of M. 
Flechier's hiſtory of Theodoſius, book 1. chap, 
It gives an account of the election of St. Ambroſe 


to the Archbiſhopric of Milan, and the part which the 
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Emperor Valentinian had in it. 


« Auxentius the Arian being dead, after having held 
the ſee of Milan for ſeveral years, Valentinian defir- 
ed the biſhops would aſſemble to ele a new paſtor, | 
He required them to chuſe a man of profound learn- 
ing and unblameable life, To the end, aid he, 
that this imperial ciiy may be improved in piety 
by his inſtructions and example; and that the 
Emperors, who are maſters of the world, and 
are notwithſtanding great ſinners, may receive 
his advice with confidence, and his correQions 
with reſpe&.” The biſhops beſought him to ro- 
minate ſuch à one as he deſired himſelf; but 
that, he anſwered, was a matter above his abilities, 
and he had neither ſufficient wiſdom nor piety to in- 
termeddle in it; that the choice belonged to them, 
as they were thoroughly acquainted with the laws of 
the church, and enlightened by the holy Spirit of 


God. 


6 The biſhops therefore aſſembled, with the reſt 
of the clergy; and the people, whoſe conſent was 
required, were ſummoned to the aſſembly, The 
Arians nominated a man of their own ſe&. And 
the Catholics inſiſted upon one of their commu- 
nion. 'The two parties both grew warm upon the 
occaſion, and the diſpute was ready to break out 


into a ſedition and open war. Ambroſe, FIR 
cc 
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er of the town and province, a man of underſtanding 
ch WW and probity, was informed of the diforder, and haſ- 
on W © tened to the church to prevent it. His preſence put 
an end to all their differences, and the aſſembly, as if 
« inſpired from above, with one common voice de- 
«© manded Ambroſe for their paſtor. The procedure 
„ ſeemed very (i) extravagant to him; but as they per- 
M. « Gfted in their demand, he remonſtrated to the aſ- 
ap. WH © ſembly, that he had paſſed his whole life in ſecular 
ole WW © employments, and was not even yet baptized ; that 
the WW © the laws of the empire forbad any man that was poſ- 
« ſeſſed of a public employment, to enter into orders, 
ell WW © without the Emperor's permiſſion, and that the 
lir- choice of a biſhop was to be directed by the influence 
or. il © of the Holy Ghoſt, and not by the. caprice of 
m- the multitude. But notwithſtanding all his reaſons 
he, and remonſtrances; the people were reſolved to place 
ety Wl © him upon the epiſcopal throne, for which God had 
the 1 deſigned him. They put him under a guard, that 
and „ he might not eſcape, and preſented a petition to the 
ve if « Emperor, defiring that he would conſent tothe election. 
ons % The Emperor very readily gave his conſent, and 
no-“ ordered that he ſhould be baptized immediately, and 
but WW © conſecrated within eight days after. Tis ſaid that 
ies, Wl © this Prince in perſon aſſiſted at the conſecration, and 
in- lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven as ſoon as the 
em, “ceremony was over, cried out in a tranſport of joy (4), 
SO! WW © 1 thank thee, O my God, that thou haſt confirmed 


t of my choice by thine, in committing the conduct of 
* our ſouls to that perſon, to whom 1 had before com- 
reſt W © mitted the government of this province.” The 


was “ holy archbiſhop applied himſelf entirely to the ſtudy 
The of the ſcriptures, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
And , faith and diſcipline in his dioceſe.” 
This ſtory ſhould be read all at once by one or 
two of the ſcholars, the reſt caſting their eyes upon 
their books, to give them a notion of the fact it 
8 treats 

(i) Bizare () Theodoret, lib, 4. cap. 7. 


* 
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treats of: And care ſhould be taken, that in readin 
it, they obſerve the rules that have been already ſpo- 
ken of ; that they ſtop more or leſs according to the 
different punctuation; that they pronounce every word 
and every ſyllable as they ſhould do; that they uſe a na. 
tural tone of voice, and vary it without affectation. 
After this firſt reading, if there are any remarks to 
make relating to orthography or language, the maſter 
ſhould do it in a few words. We find in the original 
baptiſer, promptement, empeſcher, veſcu, throſne, Cc. 
I have not thought myſelf obliged to follow that man- 
ner of writing, but have ſubſtituted my own inſtead 
of it. I ſhall take the ſame liberty in all my quota- 
tions, to avoid the troubleſome variety I ſhould be un- 


der a neceſſity of falling into, if T quoted every author F 


according to the orthography peculiar to him. 

Bizare. It would be proper to explain the force of 
this adjective, whichdenotes ſomewhat extraordinary and 
ſhocking in the perſon or thing to which it is applied. | 
ſignifies fantaſtical, capricious, troubleſome, diſagree- 
able; eſprit b1zare, conduite bizare, voix bizare. 

Caprice. This word deſerves alſo to be explained. 
It expreſſes the character of a man, governed by fancy 
and humour, not by reaſon and principle. It will be 
well, by the by, to ſhew the ridicule of theſe two faults, 
of 2 ting extravagantly and by caprice. 

Procider d election. The word proctder is very pro- 
per for that phraſe. It has other ſigni fications, which 
may be obſerved. 

Cammettre la conduite des ames, or, Le gouvernt 
ment dune province @ quelqu'un. Commettre here ſig- 
nifies to entruſt, to give an employment, of which an 
account is to be rendered. It comes from the Latin 
word committere, which has the ſame ſignification (/). 
& Quos aahuc mihi magiſtratus populus Romanus man- 
davit, fic eos accepi, ut me omnium officiorum obſtring! 
religione arbitrarer. Ita quzſtor ſum faQus, ut mihi 
| | honorem 

Y Cic. in Ver, 7. n. 35. 
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honorem illum non tam datum, quam creditum ac cen- 
miſſum putarem.“ In thus explaining this word by the 
paſſage of Tully, we give a conſiderable inſtruction, 
without ſeeming to do it, upon the nature and engage- 
ments of civil and eccleſiaſtical employments, Commet- 
jre has alſo other ſignifications. Commettre quelqu'un 
pour veiller ſur d'autres; To appoint a perſon ts have an 
eye upon others. Commettre une faute; To commit a fault. 
Se commettre avec quelqu'un; To venture one's ſelf with 
a perſon. Commettre l'autoritè du prince; To commiſſion 
a perſon with the prince” s authority. Theſe ſhould all 
be explained. 

Afin que la ville imperiale fe ſanfifiat par ſes inflruc- 
. tions et par ſes exemples. This will be a proper occa- 
bon to explain to them a rule we find among the re- 
marks of M. Vaugelas. The repetition of prepoſi- 


o tions is not neceſſary to nouns, except when the 
nd , two ſubſtantives are not ſynonymous or equipollent. 
For inſtance, Par les ruſes et les artifices de mes enne- 
ee. © mis. Ruſes et artifices are ſynonymous, for which rea- 

« ſon the prepoſition par muſt not be repeated. But if, in- 
ned. WW ſtead of artifices it had been armes, then we muſt have 
* * ſaid Par let ruſes et par les armes de mes ennemis; be- 


* cauſe raſes and armes are neither ſynonymous nor 
ults, H equipollent, nor of a like ſignification. To give an 
* example of words that are equipollent ; Pour le bien 
* et Phonneur de ſon maitre. Bien and honneur are not 
$ ſynonymous, but they are equipollent, becauſe bien 
' is the genus which comprehends hoxneur under it as its 
* ſpecies. But if inſtead of honneur it had been mal. 
then we muſt have repeated the prepoſition pour, and 
aid, Pour le bien et pour le mal de fon maitre. And 
, thus i it is with ſeveral other prepoſitions, as par, con- 
tre, avec, ſur, ſous, and the like.“ 

After theſe grammatical obſervations, the ſtory 
ould be read over a ſecond time, and at the end of 
Nery period the boys ſhould be aſked if they find any 
ng remarkable as to expreſſions, thought, or the 
Yor. I. D conduct 


and ſolidity do the two epithets and characters here gi- 
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conduct of their manners (n). This ſort of interroga- 
tion renders them more attentive, obliges them to exer- 
ciſe their underſtanding, gives opportunity of forming 
taſte and judgment in them, intereſts them in a more 
lively manner in the coming at the ſenſe of the author, 
by the ſecret ſatisfaction they take in diſcovering all his 
beauties of themſelves, and by degrees enables them to 
diſpenſe with the aſſiſtance of the maſter, which is the 
end of all the pains he takes in inſtructing them. The 
maſter then adds and ſupplies what is wanting in their 
anſwers, enlarges and lays open what they have ſaid too 
ſuccinctly, and mends and corrects whatever miſtakes 
they have fallen into. 

* He required them to chuſe a man of deep learn- 
“ing and an unbleameable life, that the imperial city 
«© might be Improved 1 in piety from his inſtructions and 
« example.” A great leſſon indeed ! Knowledge i, 
not a ſufficient qualification for eccleſiaſtical employ- 
ments; good example and morality are ſtill more ne- 
ceſlary. Theſe laſt ſhould always have the preference. 
And thus the hiſtorian Theodoret, from whence this 
paſſage is taken, has ſet morals before learning, and 
example before inſtruction, conſormably to what is ſaid 
of Jeſus Chriſt, that (2) he was mighty in deeds and in 
words : (0) he did and taught. 

That the emperors, who are maſters of the world, 
& and are notwithſtanding great ſinners, may receive 
c his advice with confidence, and his corrections with 
« reſpe&.” He might have ſimply ſaid, “ That the 
* emperors might be the more enabled to profit by his 
« advice and correCtions.” But how great a beauty 


ven to the emperors add to the 1 80 the one ſeems 
to 


(n) Nec ſolum hoc ipſe debebit docere preceptor, ſed fequenter i- 
terrogare, et judicium diſcipulorum experiri, Sic audientibus ſecuritu 
aberit, nec que dicentur perfluent aures : fimulque ad id perducentu!, 
quod ex hoc quzritur, ut inveniant, et ipfi intelligant., Nam quid al. 
ud agimus docendo eos, quam ne ſemper docendi fint 7 Quintil. lib. 2 
cap. 5. (n) Luke xxiv. 19. (e) Acts i. 1. 
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to place them above remonſtrances, and the other ex- 
preſſes the great need they have of them. It will be 
proper alſo to take notice of the exactneſs and connexion 
of the two parts which make up the laſt clauſe of the 
ſentence, ** to receive his advice with confidence, and 
«, his; corrections with reſpect.“ 

„% But that,” he ſaid, „ was a matter above his 
cc, abilities, and the choice belonged to them.” How 
admirable was the piety. of Valentinian, who would not 
take upon him the choice of a biſhop, as knowing that 
he ſhould make himſelf reſponſible for the terrible con- 
ſequences that ſuch a, choice might have. One might 
mention upon this occaſion the beautiful laying of Ca- 
tharine Queen of Portugal;“ (9) I could wiſh, ſaid 
«© ſhe, the. biſhops of Portugal, during my regency, 
e might be immortal, that 1 might have never 4 
* biſhopric to diſpoſe of.“ 

The biſhops aſſembled. One may explain in few words 
how elections were anciently. made, and by what de- 
grees they arrived at the ſtate we now ſee them in. 

Ambraſe haſtened to the church to prevent the diſorder. 
One may obſerve how Divine Providence preſides: over 
all deliberations, ,and eſpecially in eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
blies; after what manner it lies hid under events which 
ſeem to be the effect of pure chance, but are in realit 
ſecretly ordained; how abſolutely it diſpoſes of the 
wills of-men, which, it always infallibly leads to the 
compaſſing of its own ends, without any infringement 
upon their liberty; how it commands our thoughts, 
and with what facility it calms and unites men's minds, 
who were ſo divided but a moment before, as to be 
ready to break out into an open ſedition. 

That he was not even yet baptized. Here we might 
put in a word upon the ancient cuſtom of deferrin 
baptiſm, and produce inſtances of it. This delay, 


we may obſerve, ' was dwing to two motives; the 


E 2 one 
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one to make a fuller preparation for the duly receiving 
of baptiſm, and to be able more aſſuredly to preſerve” 
the effect and virtue of i it; and the other, to live with 
impunity in ſin and pleaſure,” The church Me 
of the firſt, and abhorred the ſecond. | 

“ They put him under a guard, that he might not” 
<< eſcape.” We ſhould here lay open the-vain efforts of 
St. Ambroſe to avoid the bilhopric ; his haſty flight for 
one whole night, and his uncertain wanderings, which 
led him back to the place from whence he ſet out; his 
affectation of cruelty in a judgment he gave; with 
other artifices ſtill more aſtoniſning which he made uſe 
of againſt all rule and decorum, but which the people 
knew the real cauſe of. 

This will be a natural occaſion to obſerve to them, 
that in the firſt ages of the Church they were obliged 
to offer violence to the ſaints, before they could en- 
gage them to enter into prieſts orders, or undertake 
_ charge of a biſhopric ; and that eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 

furniſhes us with abundance of very curious and 
5 inſtances of this nature, too long to be re- 
peated at preſent. This would excite their curioſity, 
and upon other occaſions one might inform them how 
St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chryſoſtom, St. 
Auguſtine; St, Paulinus, and a great many others broke 


'out into tears, when forced upon the prieſthood or e- 


piſcopal office, and how ſerious their fears were, and 
how deep and ſincere their ſorrow. One may add, 

that the weight of the employment i is not leſſened ſince 
that time, and endeavour to fix in their minds that ex- 
cellent rule of St. Gregory the Great (9), That he 
c who poſleſſes the virtues required in the care of ſouls, 
c ſhould not take upon him the prieſtly office, unleſs 
&* compelled ; but that he who knows he has them noi, 
c ſhould not take it upon him, even though the means 


cc were uſed to oblige him to do fo.” - 
De 


) Virtutibus pollens, coactus ad regimen venĩat: . vacuus 
nec coactus accedat, 
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be Emperor onderell, that he ſhould be baptized imme- 
diately, and conſecrated within eight days after. Notice 


might be taken, that this ordination was contrary to (r) 


St. Paul's direction, not to ordaim a novice, that is one 


newly baptized, and contrary alſo to the common rules 
of the church; but that it was the author of thoſe rules, 
that diſpenſed. St. Ambroſe from the obſervation of them 
by the open violence he permitted the people to offer 


him upon this occaſion, which' went ſo far as not to 


hearken in any wiſe to his remonſtrances againſt it. 
Beſides, the equity, probity, and ſufficjent qualifications 
of Ambroſe, which, were acknowledged by, all the 
world, placed him far above * _ of Chriſtians new- 
ly inſtructed in the fait... 1 

By daily lectures of this fot in every claſs, it is eaſy 
to comprehend how; large a progreſs might be made at 
the end of a few years; how thoroughly youth might 
become acquainted with their own tongue; how many 


curious points of , hiſtory, and ancient .cuſtoms, they 


might learn; what a fund of morality they would im- 
perceptibly lay up; how many excellent principles for 
the conduct of life they would imbibe from the differ- 
ent paſſages of hiſtory they ſhould be made to read, or 
hear quoted; and laſtly, what a taſte for reading they 
would carry from ſchool, which I look upon as one of 
the principal advantages of education; becauſe this 
tate, as I have already obſerved, would preſerve them 
from abundance of dangers inſeparable from idleneſs, 
would make them love and ſeek after the company of 
men of learning and merit, and would render ſuch low 
and empty converſations inſupportable, as are the con- 
2 of ignorance, and the ſource of a thouſand 
ills 
am of opinion that” 2060 can think half an 
hour every day, or every other day, too much time 
to be ſpent in the ſtudy of the language of his own 
bo je Country, 
(0 1 Tim. iii. 6. enn 
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country, whilſt all the reſt is taken up in learning the 
two other tongues; and as one of the principal advan- 
tages we are to expect from them, is, to be the more 
perfect in our own, I have more cauſe to fear that J 
ſhall be blamed for not having allowed enough to it; 
but the number of things that are to be taught in the 
ſeveral claſſes; obliges us to confine! ourſelves within 
narrow bounds z ing I muſt adviſe profeſſors not to 
' omit them, nor expatiate too much in their moral and 
pious reffections, which, to make the impreſſion we de- 
fire, ſhould be thrown in as if by accident, without any 
apparent enen = . W affectat ion. 
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\Of Takx5LATION. _ 
g ſoon as youth have made ſome oropfefs in the 
_ Latin authors, they muſt be put upon tranſlating 
certain fele&t' paſſages, and weng tber down in writ- 
ing. 

Their ertflation at gen mould be plain, clear, and 
correct, exactly rendering the meaning, and even the 
expreſſion, as much as may be. Pains muſt afterwards 
be taken to ſet it off and embelliſh it, in rendering the 
delicacy and elegance of the Latin phraſes, by ſuch as 
will anſwer to them in our on tongue. And laſtly, 

ve muſt endeavour to bring them by degrees to that 
point of perfection, in which the excellency of this kind 
of writing conſiſts; J mean that exact medium, which 
being equally removed from too ſervile a reſtraint, and 
too exceſſive a liberty, faithfully expreſſes the entire 
meaning, without conſidering lo much the number, as 

| "the ſenſe of the words. 

| Pie is the * which 3 tells us he follow- 
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" (i ) Converti ex Atticis———nec converti ut; interpres, ſed ut orator, 


ſententiis iiſdem, et ærum formis, tadquam figurisz verbis ad , 
noſtram 
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ed himſelf in tranſlating the Orations, that two of the 
moſt famous orators in Greece ſpoke againſt one ano- 
ther. What a misfortune it is, (ſays M. de Tour- 
„ reil, in the beautiful preface he has prefixed to his 
*« tranſlation of thoſe orations) that a copy which was 
„ extant in St. Jerome's time, and by the excellence 
“of the copiſt muſt have come ſo near the original, 
„ ſhould not be tranſmitted down to us! It would 
„have taught us how to tranſlate well; we ſhould 
have thence learnt when it is proper to ſhake off the 
** yoke of an heavy exactneſs, and too ſervile an adhe- 
© rence; it would in ſhort have at once fixed the 
* bounds of a judicious diffidence, and a ſucceſsful . 
* boldneſs.. Tully indeed points out the method we 
* ought to follow but example inftruQs far better 
« than precept.“ 

M. de Tourreil, ſpeaking of the difficulties of tanſla- 
tion, lays down ſome general rules for that way of writ- 
ing, which may be of great uſe both to maſters and 
ſcholars. ©* To this perpetual reſtraint, ſays he, is 
joined the difference of languages, which always 
* embarraſſes, and often leads into deſpair. You grow 
** ſenſible, that the peculiar genius of the one is often 
* contrary to that of the other, and is almoſt conſtant- 
* ly loſt in a ver ſion. So that the common tranſlations 
have been juſtly compared to the wrong ſide of a piece 
* of tapeſtry, which at beſt gives only the groſs lineaments 
* of the finiſhed figures repreſented on the right.“ 

After quoting a beautiful paſſage of Quintilian 
upon the difficulty of "imitation, he adds, © „ Tis 
* true, when I tranſlate, I give myſelf up to follow 
another whom I chuſe for my guide; and the beſt 
* I can do, is to take care leſt my attachment to my 
* guide ſhould carry me too far, and degenerate 

ec into 


noſtram conſuetudinem aptis: in quibus non verbum pro verbo ne- 
ceſſe habui reddere, ſed genus omnium verborum vimque ſer vavi. 
Non enim ea me annumerare leQori putavi oportere, ſed 2 ap- 
pendere, Cic, de opt. gen. orat. n. 14. 
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into ſlavery; in which caſe, inſtead of originals full 
« of life and ſpirit, I ſhould ſubſtitute dead and inani- 
mate copies. I have the good authority of more 
„ than one, (t) who upon the like occaſion withdrew 
% from the tyranny of the latter, made themſelves maſ- 
© ters of the ſenſe, and, as by right of conqueſt, ſub. 
5 jetted it to the phraſe of their own tongue.“ 
„ On the other hand, too free a tranſlation has its in- 
* conveniencies, and eſcaping from one extreme, falls 
into another. Every paraphraſe diſguiſes the text, 
6 Inſtead of preſenting the image it promiſes, it paints 
one half by fancy, and the other from an original; 
from whence is formed ſome monſtrous production, 
£ which is neither original nor copy. Now a tranſlator 
* properly ſpeaking is no other-than a painter, who 
deals in copying. And every copier, that miſplaces 
put the out- lines, or faſhions them after his own lik- 
ing, is unfaithful. He errs in the firſt ſetting out, pro- 
„ ceeds againſt his own plan, for want of remembring 
46 that all he has to do is to produce a likeneſs, and it 
„ he fails of that, he does nothing. For my part then, 
* have my model, and I cannot follow him too cloſe- 
„ ly. Whether therefore I extend or enlarge what he 
cuts ſhort or abridges, whether I load with ornaments 
© what he leaves plain, tarniſh his beauties, or cover 
© his faults; in ſhort, wherever I depart from his cha- 
“ rater in the words I put into his mouth, *tis no 
longer him, but myſelf that I deſcribe ; I deceive un- 
% der a borrowed appearance, and am no longer 4 
« tranſlator, but an original. 
The firſt obligation of a tranſlator is to enter 
* well into the genius and character of the author 
% he is to tranſlate; to transform himſelf into him 
as much as poſſible; to clothe himſelf with the 
«6c ſenti- 


le] Quaſi captivos ſenſus in fuzm Nageam victoris jure tranſpuſuis, 
peg ee Bpiſt, ad, Pammach. 
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« ſentiments and paſſions he undertakes to tranſmit 
to us; and to lay a reſtraint upon that inward com- 
% placency, which is continually forcing itſelf upon us, 
« and, inſtead of forming us after the image: of others, 
« faſhions them after ours; in a word, to draw over 
« again the turns and figures of the original with the 
e ſame force and beauty; and yet ſo, as if our language 
e cannot perfectly come up to them by a ſtrict adhe- 


rence to the like forms of expreſſion, we may be al- 
66 lowed to caſt off the yoke, and indulge ourſelves in 


« the full liberty of procuring wherewithal to make 

© amends by an equivalent.“ | 
I ſhall here add a reflection of M. Dacier's, which 
may ſerve to correct, or rather explain, what M. de 
Tourreil means, when he ſays, that a tranſlator, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is no more than a copier. © [A] When 
* I ſpeak of 'a tranſlation in proſe, ſays ſhe, I do 
not mean à ſervile tranflation ; I mean a generous 
and noble tranſlation, which, keeping cloſely to 
* the ideas of the original, takes in the beauties of 
„Hits language, and repreſents the images, without 
* retailing the words. The firſt ſort becomes unfaith-- 
ful through too ſcrupulous a faithfulneſs; for it loſes 
* the ſpirit to preſerve the letter, which is the effect 
of ua cold and barren genius; whereas the other, 
though chiefly aiming to preſerve the ſpirit, forgets 
not, in its greateſt᷑ liberties, to retain the letter, and 
„by means of its bold, but genuine ſtrokes, becomes 
** not only a faithful copy of its original, but another 
* original itſelf ; which cannot be performed but by a 
* ſolid, noble, and fruitful genius... Tranflation is 
not like the copy of a picture, where the copier is 
* tied down to the lines, colours, proportions, turns, 
* and poſtures of the original he follows. Tis quite 
* another thing. A good tranſlator is not ſo confi- 
* ned.. . . Here, as in all other inſtances of imita- 
* tion, the ſoul, full of the beauties it intends to 
| D 5 5 repreſent, 

l] Preface to the tranſlation of Homer. 
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© repreſent, and elevated by the pleaſing vapours ari- 
© ſing from thoſe abundant ſources, muſt ſuffer itſelf 
** tobe raviſhed and tranſported by the other's enthuſt. 
aſm; and thus waking it its own, mult produce very 
different 1 Images and expreſſions, though with great 
6% reſemblance.” 

Theſe rules may ſuffice for ſcholars. Only we muſt 
obſerve to them, that the tranſlation of the poets 
claims ſome peculiar ones to itſelf, and though it be in 
2 muſt partake of the genius of poetry, xetain the 

ame fire, vivacity, and - boldneſs, and conſequently 
without ſcruple make uſe of, ſuch expreſſions, turns, 
and figures, as are not allowable, in an orator or an hiſ- 
torian. | 
I have already obſerved, that it is proper to. ſelect the 
moſt beautiful paſſages of authors for youth to tranſlate. 
For beſides that ſuch will be more agreeable to them, 
and they will take the greater pains in tranſlating them, 
' tis the fureſt way of forming their taſte. They will 
thereby become acquainted with their authors, and in- 
ſenſibly conceive their height of fancy, manner of wri- 
ting, and way of thinking. 

It will be uſeful too, when the authors have been 
tranſlated by learned hands, to compare ſuch ver- 
ſions with the tranſlations of the ſcholars, in order to 
make them bold, and to lay beſore them the good mo- 
dels. They will eſteem it an henour to follow them, 
though at a diſtance. They will ſtrive to get as near 
them as they can. And ſometimes they will come up to 
them, and perbaps go beyond them in certain paſſages. 

As examples have always more force than precepts, | 
will here inſert the tranſlation of ſome letters of Pliny 
the younger, which will doubtleſs be very, agreeable to 
the reader, and uſeful to youth. 


[x] C. Prinius Cox RL. Tacito suo 8. 


* Ridebis et licet rideas. Ego Plinius ille quem nöſti, 
apros tres, et quidem pulcherrimos, cepi. Ipſe iu. 


f quis * 
ſx] Lib. 1. Epiſt. @&. 
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quis? Ipſe; non tamen ut omnino ab inertia mea et 

iete diſcederem. Ad retia ſedebam, erant in proximo, 
non venabulum aut lancea, ſed ſtylus et pugillaris. Me- 
ditabar aliquid, enotabamque, ut, ſi manus vacuas, ple- 
nas tamen ceras reportarem. Non eſt quod contemnas 
hoc ſtudendi genus. Mirum eſt, ut animus hac agitati- 
one motuque corporis excitetur. Jam undique ſylva 
et ſolitudo, ipſumque illud ſilentiam, quod venationi 
datur, magna cogitationis incitamenta ſunt. Proinde, 
cum venabere, licebit, auctore me, ut panarium et la- 
gunculam, fic etiam pugillarem feras. Experieris non 
Dianam magis montibus quam Minervam inerrare:. 
Vale. 

A CoRNETLE TACITE. 


Vous allez rire, et je vous le permets : riez- en 
tant qu'il vous plaira. Ce Pline, que vous connoiſ- 
« ſez, a pris trois ſangliers, mais tres grands. Quoi 
© lui-mème, dites-vous ? lui-meme: N' allez pourtant 
* pas croire, qu'il en ait coute beaucoup, a ma pareſſe. 
J'ẽtois aſſis pres des toiles.. Je navois à cote de moi 
% ni Epieu ni dard, mais des tablettes et une plume. 
* Te rEvois,. j'ecrivois, et je me preparois la conſolation. 
de remporter mes feuilles pleines, ſi je men retour- 
“ nois les mains vuides. Ne mepriſez pas cette mani- 
% ere d'Etudier; Vous ne ſauriez croire combien le 
* mouvement du corps donne de vivacitea Peſprit ; ſans. 
* compter que Pombre des forets, la ſolitude, et ce 
* profond ſilence qu'exige la chaſſe, ſont tres propres à 
faire naitre d*heureuſes penſ6es. Ainſi croiez,-moi,, 
quand vous irez chaſſer, portez votre pannetiere et 
© votre bouteille ; mais n'oubliez pas vos tablettes. 
Vous Eprouverez que Minerve ſe plait autant fur les 
* montagnes que Diane. Adieu.“ 


The tranſlation here 1s literal, and very faithful: 
And yet there is nothing forced, or like a verſion ; but 
the whole has the air of an original. 


P \\ 
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We may obſerve to youth, that egos Plinius ille can- 
not be ſo well rendered into French by the firſt perſon; 
that another expreſſion more agreeable to our cuſtom 
was requiſite to be uſeq inſtead of the word ceras; that 
the phraſe Pombre des forets forms a more muſical and 
grateful ſound to the ear, than if it had been, as it i 
in the Latin, Sans compter que les forets, la ſolitude, Qs. 


[y] C. Prixius MIN U TIO Fu N DANO $U0o S, 


«© Mirum eſt, quam ſingulis diebus in urbe ratio aut 


conſtet, aut conſtare videatur pluribus, cunctiſque ( 


junctiſque) non conſtet. Nam, ſi quem interroges, Ho- 


die quid egeſii ? reſpondeat, Officia togæ virilis interfut ; 


ſponſalia aut nuptias frequentavi. Ille me al fiqnandun 
teflamentum, ille in advocationem, ille in conſilium rogavit. 


Ita bæc quo die feceris, neceſſaria; eadem ſi quotidie 
feciſſe te reputes, inania videntur, multo magis cum 


ſeceſſeris. Tunc enim ſubit recordatio, quot dies quam 


fregidis rebus abſumpſi ? Qyod evenit mihi poſtquam in 


Laurentino meo aut lego aliquid, aut ſcribo, aut etiam 
corpori vaco, cujus fulturis animus ſuſtinetur. Nihil 


audio, quod audiſſe: nihil dico, quod dixiſſe poeniteat. 


Nemo apud me quemquam ſiniſtris ſermonibus carpit ; 
neminem ipſe reprehendo, niſi unum me, cum parum 
commode ſcribo. Nulla ſpe, nullo timore ſolicitor ; 
nullis rumoribus inquietor. Mecum tantum et cum li- 
bellis loquor. O reQtam ſinceramque vitam! O dulce 
otium honeſtumque ac pene omni negotio pulerius! O 


mare, © littus, verum ſecretumque ue! Quam 


multa invenitis, quam multa dictatis! Proinde tu 
quoque ſtrepitum iſtum, inanemque diſcurſum, et myl- 
tum ineptos labores, ut primum fuerit occaſio, relinque, 
teque ſtudiis vel otio trade. Satius eſt enim, ut Attilius 
noſter eruditiſſime ſimul et facetiſſime dixit, Otioſun 
, quam nihil agere. Vale. | 

£7 bY A Mixv- 
"3 ] Lib. 1. Epiſt. . | 


« 


ic 
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A Mixurius Fu N DAN us. ? 8 


« C'eſt une choſe étonnante de voir comment le 

tems ſe paſſe à Rome. Prenez chaque journe à 
part, il n'y en a point qui ne ſoit remplie : raſſem- 
bles- les toutes, vous Etes ſurpris de les trouver ſi 
vuides. Demandez a quelqu'un, Qu'avez vous 
fait aujourd'hui? Pai aſſiſtè, vous dira-t- il, à la 
ceremonie de la robe virile, qu'un tel a donnòe a ſon 
fils. J'ai été prie a des fiangailles ou a des noces. 
Lon m'a demande pour la ſignature d'un teſtament. 
Celui--ct m'a charge de ſa cauſe. Celui-la m'a fait 
appeller a une conſultation. Chacune de ces choſes, 
quand on Va faite, a parù neceſlaire : toutes en- 
ſemble paroiſſent inutiles, et bien d'avantage, quand 
on les repaſſe dans une agreable ſolitude. Alors 
vous ne pouvez vous empecher de vous dire, A 
quelles bagatelles ai- je perdu mon tems? C'eſt ce 
que je rẽpete fans ceſſe dans ma terre de Laurentin, 
ſoit que je liſe, ſoit que J'ecrive, ſoit qu'à mes Etu- 
des je mele les exercices du corps, dont la bonnediſ- 
poſition influe tant ſur les operations de Veſprit. Je 
n'entends, je ne dis rien, que je me repente d'avoir 
entendu, et d'avoir dit. Perſonne ne m'y fait d' en- 
nemis par de mauvais diſcoyrs. Je ne trouve à redire 
4 perſonne, ſinon à moi- meme, quand ce que je com- 
poſe n'eſt pas a mon gre. Sans deſirs, fans crainte, a 
couvert des bruits facheux, rien ne m' inquiete. Je ne 
m' entretiens qu'avec moi et avec mes livres. O 
Pagreable, © l' innocente vie! Que cette oiſivetẽ eſt 
aimable, qu'elle eſt honnete, qu'elle eſt preferable 
meme aux plus illuſtres emplois! Mer, rivage, dont 


je fais mon vrai cabinet, que vous m'inſpirez de no- 


bles, et d'heureuſes penſees! Voulez-vous m'en croire, 
mon cher Fundanus ? Fuiez les embarras de la ville. 
Rompez au plutot cet enchainement de ſoins frivo- 
les qui vous y attachent. Adonnez- vous a Vetude 


ou au repos, et fongez que ce qu'a dit fit ſpirituel- 
* lement 
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& lement et ſi plaiſamment notre ami Attilius, n'eſt 
« que trop vrai; Il vaut infiniment mieux ne rien faire, 
e que de faire des riens. Adieu.“ | 
6 t 

The pleaſure one feels in reading this tranſlation, i 
a greater commendation of it than any I can give. 
What delights me moſt is the faithfulneſs of the tranf- 
lator in rendering every thought, and almoſt every 
expreſſion, at the fame time that he gives them an 
elegant turn; which ſhould be well obſerved by the 
ſcholars. Sometimes the addition of an epithet raiſe; 
the thought, Que vous m'inſpirez de nobles, d bei euſe 
- penſees ! The Latin might have been tranſlated ſimply, 
Que vous m'inſpirez de penſees ! Quam multa in venitit 
 Quam multa diftatis ! At another time a metaphor, in- 
- troduced inſtead of a plain and natural expreſſion, ſhall 
ſerve to ſet off a phraſe. Theſe Latin words, Et mil 
tum ineptos labores, ut primum fuerit occaſio, relingue, 
might have been tranſlated thus, Quitteꝝ au plutot cu 
occupations frivoles. The metaphorical turn has a 
greater grace, Rompez au plutit cet enchainement 
de foins frivoles, qui veus y attachent. And here 
we ſhould dwell upon the juſt choice of words, 
which run on ſtill in the ſame metaphor, Rompex, en. 
chainment, attachent, and ſhew that the French add 
two beautiful thoughts to the Latin; Enchainement 
de ſoins frivoles, inſtead of ſaying ſimply, Seins fri 
woles, ineptos labores, which is far more emphatical, and 
ſhews how theſe idle occupations continually ſucceed 
one another. Qui vous y attachent, is not in the Latin, 
but was neceſſary to make the period more ſmooth. 

I ſhall paſs by ſeveral other obſervations of thi 
kind, that I may come to fome critical remarks. In 
my opinion they ſhould be allowed in a work of thi 
nature; and though ſome faults ſhould be diſcovered, 
which might have eſcaped the beſt capacity, they wilt 
take nothing from the merit of the tranſlation, or tht 


reputation of the author. Beſides, I am doing 10 
Mu 
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what I ſhould do in a claſs upon reading this tranſlation 
to the ſcholars, where I ſhould think myſelf obliged to 
lay my doubts before them, and obſerve to them the 
paſſages where the ſenſe may have been miſtaken. 

Celni-ci mia charg#' de ſa cauſe. . I queſtion whe- 
ther this is the meaning of the words, Ille me in ad- 
vecationem regavit. In good Latin advocatus does not 
ſignify a pleader, but one who aſſiſts the pleader with 
his advice or credit, by ' appearing in the cauſe. : Yet 
in Pliny's time.it had alſo. the firſt ſignification 3'.and 
Quintilian very often uſes it in this ſenſe. | What 
makes me doubt whether advocatus here ſignifies the 
office of a pleader, is, that the different occupations 
Pliny ſpeaks of in this letter are almoſt all' matters of 
mere ceremony, and for that reaſon better expreſs the 
loſs of time in being taken up with them; whereas 
nothing is more ſerious and important than the diſ- 
charge of this office, and we certainly cannot look 
upon the time as ill ſpent, which is employed in the 
defence of a cauſe we have undertaken. 

© Chacun de ces choſes, quand on Va fait, a parti} 
neceſſaĩre; toutes enſemble paroifent inutiles. The Latin 
gives quite another thought. Upon examining theſe 
things the day we do them, they ſeem neceſſary ; but 
when afterwards we come to reflect, that all our days 
have paſſed thus, we find them very empty and trifling. 

Sait qu'a mes ẽtudes je mele les exercices du corps: 
dont la bonne diſpoſition. influe tant ſur les operations de 
Peſbrit. We muſt inform the boys, that ſometimes 
there are thoughts and expreſſions in Latin, which 
cannot well be turned into French, and that inſtead 
of them we muſt expreſs ourſelves in ſuch a manner as. 
comes neareſt to the ſenſe of them. This paſſage may 
be one inſtance, and we ſhall have ſeveral more here- 
after. The Latin. preſents us here with a fine im 
Our body is a kind of building, but a building dif- 
poſed to decay, and ſtands continually in need of be- 
og propped up and ſupported, or otherwiſe it would 


tumble 


n 
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tumble down, and fall to ruin. Diet, reſt, walking, 
and ſeveral exerciſes, are ſo many props and ſuppon; 


-to it; and at the ſame time they ſerve alſo to ſuppon 


the mind. Aut etiam cor port vato, cujus fulturis animy 


P fuftinetur.' The French has not expreſſed this beauty, 


Perſonne ne m'y fait diennemis par de mauvais diſcour, 
This is not at all the ſenſe of the Latin, and the tran. 
ſlator muſt have read it differently from what we 
have it in the text. Nemo apud me. quemguam ſiniftri 


omar carpit c Ns one in * 3 takes the bang 


to ſpeak il any body. | 
Que cette oiftvets eſt aimable. . quelle off pri 
ferable nime aus plus illuftres emplois ! The Latin i; 


not ſo deciſive; there is a lenitive added, which 


was requiſite to ſoften what would other wiſe be too 


abſolute and exceſſive in the thought. O dulce otiun, 


Hhonęſlumque, ac pent omni negetio pulchrius ! For it i 
really true, that the pleaſures of reſt and retirement 


are always to be preferred to public employments, 


though extremely irkſome and laborious? Was this 
a received principle, what would become of the ſtate 
Il vaut inſiniment mieux ne rien faire, que de far 


des riens. One might doubt, at firſt ſight, whether 


this thought, which is extremely pretty, were really 
the author's or no. For otioſum eſſe does not ordim- 


— 


rily ſignify ne rien faire, but to be at leiſure, to be 


without buſineſs, without neceſſary and preſſing em- 


ployment, which does not hinder but that a man 
may take. pains, and employ himſelf ; it even give 


him an opportunity of doing it, though in a more 


agreeable, becauſe in a freer manner. [y] And this is 
the ſenſe of that beautiful expreſſion of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who was uſed to ſav, [z] Nunquam ſe minus ati. 


ſum eſſe, quam cum eſſet otioſus That he was never 
leſs at leiſure, than when he was at leiſure ; never 


more 
12 Cic. lib, 3. Office. u. 1. 
] queſtion whether M. Dubois has tranſlated this dalle ver 


exactly : II avoit cautume de dire qu'il aveit jumais plus 1 15 
ler ſyu il etoit ſans affaires. 
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more employed, than when he was without employment. 
On the other hand, nihil agere uſually ſignifies to do no- 
thing; and it is one of the three faults that (a) Seneca 
charges upon the greateſt part of mankind, that they paſs 
the beſt part of their lives, either in doing nothing, or 
doing ill, or in doing ſomething they ſhould not do. 

Yet when we examine attentively the paſlage we 
are upon, we ſhall find that the French very faithfully 
expreſſes the meaning of the text. For Pliny adviſes 
Fundanus to retire into the country, that he may give 
himſelf either to fludy or repoſe, tegue ftudiis vel atio 
trade; and the alternative implies that atium here muſt 
1ot be confounded with the time that is ſpent in ſtudy. 
Otioſum efſe ſignifies therefore to be at reſt, to do no- 
thing. And nibil agere anſwers to the trifling occupati- 
ons of the town, which Pliny had termed multum inep- 
tis labores, Conſequently nihil agere is happily render- 
ed by the words faire des riens; which is the ſenſe 
given it in Stephen's "Theſaurus, rebus inanibus impli- 
uri. And it is thus we can conceive it to be very ſen- 
bly and facetiouſly ſaid, eruditiſſime ſimul et facetiſſims ; 
for there would be nothing either witty or facetious in 
t, if it meant only, That it is better to be at leiſure, than 
todo nothing. 

Criticiſm of this kind may, in my opinion, be very 
erviceable to young people; as it is a good means of 
ſorming their judgment, to lay difficulties before them, 
15 I have done here, and to endeavour to make them 
tive a ſolution of them themſelves, if poſſible. 


(5) C. Prinius BEBIO HispANo SUuO 8. 


* Tranquillus, contubernalis meus, vult emere agel- 

1 lum, quem venditare amicus tuus dicitur. Rogo cu- 
res quanti æquum eſt amat; ita enim delectabit 
* emiſſe. Nam mala emptio ſemper ingrata eſt, eo 
* maxime 

[4] Si volueris attendere, magna vitæ pars elabitur male agentibus, 


Wxima nihil agentibus, tota aliud agentibus, Senec, Ep. 1, 
e] Lib. 1, Epiſt, 24. 
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* maxime quod een ſtultitiam domino videtur, 
&* In hoc autem agello (fi modo arriſerit pretium) Tran. 
& quilli mei ſtomachum multa ſollicitant; vicinitas ur. 
bis, opportunitas viz, mediocritas ville, modus ruris 
„ qui avocet magis, quam diſtringat. Scholaſticis (ali 
* dominis) porro ſtudioſis, ut hic eſt, ſufficit abunde 
„ tantum ſoli, ut relevare caput, reficere oculos, rep- 
4 tare per limitem, unamque ſemitam terere, omneſque 
« viticulas ſuas noſſe, et numerare arbuſculas poſint, 
© Hxc tibi expoſui, quo magis ſcires quantum ille eſſe 
é mihi, quantum ego tibi debiturus, ſi prædiolum iſtud, 
quod commendatur his dotibus, tam ſalubriter eme- 
< rit, ut pœnitentiæ locum non relinquat. Vale.“ 


1 1 : 


A BEB1vs. 
+ 6 4% Foy qui - loge avec moi, a deſſein d'acheter i 
< une petite terre, qu'un de vos amis veut vendre. Fa- 
tes en ſorte, je vous prie, qu'elle ne ſoit vendue que 
ce qu'elle vaut. C'eſt a ce prix qu'elle lui plain. 
Un mauvais marché. ne peut Etre que déſagréable, 
mais principalement par le reproche continuel qu'il 
ſemble nous faire de notre imprudence. Cette ac- 
quiſition (ſi d'ailleurs elle n'eſt pas trop chere) teste 
mon ami par plus d'un endroit; ſon peu de diſtance 
de Rome, la commodite des chemins, la mediocrits 
© des batimens, les dependances plus capables d' amuſe 
& que d' occupèr. En un mot, il ne faut à ces Meſ 
“ ſieurs les ſavans, abſorbes comme lui dans I'etude 
12 que le terrain nëceſſaire pour delaſſer leur eſprit, e 
6% réjouir leurs yeux. II ne leur faut quꝰ une allee poull ,, 
* ſe promener, qu'une vigne dont ils puiſſent connoitr 
tous les ſeps, que des arbres dont ils puiſſent ſavoi 0 
* le nombre. Je vous mande tout ce detail pour vou 
7 apprendre quelle obligation il m'aura, et toutes cellc 
que lui et moi vous aurons, s'il achete, à des condit 
ons dont il Wait jamais lieu de fe repentir, une petit 
4 maiſon telle que je viens de la dẽpeindre. Adieu. 
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ur. This letter, though very ſhort and plain, i is exceed- 
n- Wroly fine. The tranſlation is very happy in giving all 
Ur Is beauties, except one, which our language is not ca- 
„able of; I mean the diminutives, which in the Latin, 
lit, pecially upon a gay ſubject, are wonderfully agreeable. 
de WW Hrellum, viticulas, arbuſculas, prediolum.” I place in the 
of Wane claſs the frequentative verb, reptare per limitem, the 
Ie Npeauty of which is eaſier to be conceived than expreſſed. 


0 (c) C. Plixrus PrRocuto sVO 8. 


ud, © Petis ut libellos tuos in ſeceſſu legam, examinem- 
ne- que an editione ſint digni. Adhibes preces, adlegas 
eremplum. Rogas etiam ut aliquid ſubeiſivi tempo- 
tis ſtudiis meis ſubtraham, impertiar tuis. Adjieis 
M. Tullium mira benignitate poetarum ingenia foviſ- 
eter ſc. Sed ego nec rogandus ſum, nec hortandus. Nam 
Fa · ¶ et poeticen ipſam religioſiſſime veneror, et te validiſſi- 
que me diligo. Faciam ergo quod deſideras, tam diligen- 
ara. ter quam libenter. Videor, autem jam nunc poſſe 
' reſcrjbere, eſſe opus pulchrum, nec ſupprimendum, 
quantum æſtimare licuit ex iis, quæ me preſente re- 
citàſti, ſi modo mihi non impoſuit recitatio tua. Le- 
'gis enim ſuaviſſime et peritiſſime. Confido tamen 
me non fic auribus duci, ut omnes aculei judicii mei 
illarum delinimentis refringantur. Hebetantur fortaſſe, 
et paululum retunduntur, revelli quidem extorqueri- 
que non poſſunt. Igitur non temere jam de univerſi- 
tate pronuncio; de partibus exphriae Weg Vale” 


A PrRocuLvs.- 2 £9 


"Wl © Vous me priez de lire vos ouvrages dans ma re- 
traite, et de vous dire ils ſont dignes d'etre pub- 
lies. Vous m'en preſſez, vous autoriſez vos prieres 
celd ber des exemples. Vous me conjurez meme de 

prendre ſur mes Etudes une partie du loifir que je 
leur deſtine, et de la donner au votres. Enfin, vous 
„ve citez 'Ciceron, qui ſe faiſoit un plaiſir de favo- 


riſer et d'animer les poetes. Vous me faites tort. 
c | * n 


(c) Lib. 4. Epiſt. 15, 
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„e bus ſervit, non appetit honores, opes negligit, « 

4 quantulumcunque, ut relicturus, ſatis habet, Tune 

« deos, tune hominem eſſe ſe: meminit. Invidet ne- 

«© mini, neminem miratur, neminem deſpicit; ac e 
ce ſermonibus quidem malignis aut attendit, aut alitu. MI. 
“ Balnea imaginatur et fontes. Hæc ſumma curarum, Ml 
« ſumma votorum : mollemque in poſterum et pin. 
&« guem, fi contingat . evadere, hoc eſt, innoxiam be. 
ce atamque deſtinat vitam. Poſſum ergo, quod pfui. 
ce bus verbis, pluribus etiam voluminibus philoſophi 

ce docere conantur, ipſe breviter tibi mihique preci- 

66 pere, ut tales eſſe ſani perſeveremus, quales nos fi- 

ce tyros eſſe profitemur infirmi, . Vale. 


AA Max1ME:: 


Ces jours paſſes, la maladie d'un de mes amis mel 
6 fit faire cette reflexion, que nous ſommes fort gens 
„de bien quand nous ſommes malades. Car quel el 
&* le malade que Pavarice ou l' ambition tourmente? | 
t weſt plus enyvre d'amour, entèté d' honneurs. 
6“ neglige le bien, et compte toujours avoir aſſez c 
peu, qu'il ſe voit ſur le point de quitter. [Il croit d: 
& dieux, et il ſe ſouvient qu'il eſt homme. II ner 
e vie, il admire, il ne mepriſe la fortune de perfor 
« ne. Les mèédifances ne lui font ni impreſſion, . 
ce plaiſir. Toute ſon imagination n'eſt occupee qu 
de bains et de fontaines. Tout ce qu'il ſe propoſe 
ce gil en peut echaper, c'eſt de mener à Pavenir u 
% vie douce et tranquille, une vie innocente et heureul: 
*, Te puis donc nous faire, ici à tous deux en peu d 
“mots une legon, dont les philoſophes font des volum 1. 
© entiers.  Perſeverans à etre tels pendant la ſantè, qU 
nous nous propoſons de devenir, quand nous ſommi It. 


* 
* 


& malades. Adieu.“ [h: 
_Inſtead of making any reflections upon this letteſſ . . 
I ſhall ,add another, which, in my opinion, is ven 
beautiful and momentous, and it ſhall cloſe this W . 


collection. 
a N A C. PL 
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(f) C. Prixius Taciro, suo 8. 


« Nec ipſe tibi plaudis, et ego nihil magis ex fide 
« quam de te ſcribo. Poſteris an aliqua cura noſtri, 
« neſcio: nos certe meremur ut fit aliqua, non dico 
« ingenio (id enim ſuperbum) ſed ſtudio, ſed labore, 
« et 1everentia poſterorum. Pergamus modo itinere 
inſtituto; quod ut paucos in lucem famamque pro- 
« vexit, ita multos in tenebris et ſilentio protulit. Vale. 


A TACITE. 


Vous n'etes pas homme à vous en faire accroire, 
et moi je mecris rien avec tant de fincerite, que ce 
14 que | *6cris de vous. Je ne ſai ſi la poſterite aura 
pour nous quelque conſideration ; mais en vérité 
* nous en mèrxitons un peu; je ne dis pas par notre 
« eſprit, il y auroit une ſotte preſomption A le preten- 
dre, mais par notre application, par notre travail, 
* par notre reſpect pour elle. Continuons notre route. 


; 08 « 5; par Ia peu de gens ſont arrives au comble de la 
t « gloire, et à P1mmortalite; par là au moins beaucoup 
* * ſont pervenus a ſe tirer de Pobſcurite et de oubli.” 

rſon | 


« Adieu.“ 


The TRANSLATION of certain paſſages from C1CERO. 


poſe 

LY I. 

reuld 

eu d TuLLY's Letters to ATTiCUs. | 

"IE TN this ſecond edition I have added two letters, or 


hy rather parts of letters, from "Tully to his friend 
Atticus, which are no leſs valuable than thoſe of Pliny. 
have inſerted alſo two tranſlations of theſe letters, 
nd both by a maſterly hand; the one by M. l' Abbe 
le St. Real, and the other 'by M. V Abbe Mongault.” 
M. St Real, tranſlated ly two books 111 theſe letters; 


M. Mongault, 
05 Lib, 7. . 24. 
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M. Mongault, without being frighted at the difficulty 
of the undertaking, has publiſhed them all, and by tha 
means done great ſervice to abundance of perſons; who 
are hereby enabled to read with certainty and plea- 
ſure, the moſt curious part of Tully's works relating to 
the hiſtory of his own time, though the moſt difficult 
and obſcure. 

| Ep. x v11. from Tully to Atticus, B. 1. 

The Argument of the letter. Quintus Cicero, bro- 
ther to the famous orator, had married Pomponia, the 


| ſiſter of Atticus. But refuſing to ſerve as lieutenant in 


Aſia, under his brother-in-law, it contributed not a 
little to a miſunderſtanding between them, which oc- 
caſioned very bitter complaints on the part of Quintus 
Cicero, and cauſed a kind of rupture. This is the 
ſubject of the firſt part of this letter, to which I ſhall 
confine myſelf. 
9 Cicero ATTICO SAL. 

Num. b. 66 Magna mihi veritas voluntatis, et diſſi- 
ce militudo opinionis ac judicii Quinti fratris mei, de- 
© monſtrata eſt ex literis tuis, in quibus ad me epiſto- 


* larum illius exempla miſiſti. Qua ex re et moleſtia 


c ſum tanta affetus, quantam mihi meus amor ſum- 
e mus erga utrumque veſtrùm afferre debuit; et ad- 
6“ miratione, quidnam accidiſſet, quod afferret Quinto 
ce fratri meo aut offenſionem tam gravem aut commu- 
6 tationem tantam voluntatis.” 

Num. 2. Atque illud a me jam ante intelligebatur, 
c quod te quoque ipſum diſcedentem a nobis ſuſpicari 
ce videbam, ſubeſſe neſcio quid opinionis incommodz, 
cc ſauciumque ejus animum; et inſediſſe quaſdam odio- 
« fas ſuſpiciones. Quibus ego mederi cum cuperem 
«© antea ſæpe, et vehementius etiam poſt ſortitionem 
c“ provinciz nec tantum intelligebam ei eſſe offenſionis, 
e quantum literz tuæ declarant, nec tantum proficie- 
% bam, quantum volebam. _ 

Num. 3. Sed tamen hoc me ipſe coſolabar, quod non 


64 dubitabam, quin te ille aut Dyrrachii, aut in iſtis locis 


* uſpiam 
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uſpiam viſurus eſſet; quod cum accidifſet, confidebam, 
ac mihi perſuaſeram, tore ut omnia placarentut inter 
vos, non modo ſermone ac diſputatione, ſed adſpectu 
« ipſo congreſſuque veſtro. Nam, quanta fit in Quinto 
« fratre meo comitas, quanta jucunditas, quam mollis 
* animus et ad accipiendam et ad deponendam offenſio- 
nem, nihil attinet me ad te, qui ea n6ſti, ſcribere. Sed 
* accidit perincommode, quod eum nuſquam vidiſti. 
Valuit enim plus quod erat illi nonnullorum artificiis 
e inculcatum, quam aut officium, aut neceſſitudo, aut 
« amor veſter ille priſtinus, qui plurimum valere debuit. 
Num. 4. Atque hujus incommodi culpa ubi reſide- 
« at, facilius poſſum exiſtimare quam ſcribere. Vereor 
« enim, ne, dum defendam meos, non parcem tuis. Nam 
« fic intelligo, ut nihil a domeſticis vulneris factum ſit, 
4 illud quidem, quod erat, eos certe ſanare potuiſſe. Sed 
*« hujuſce rei totius vitium, quod aliquanto etiam latius 
patet quam videtur, præſenti tibi commodius ex ponam. 
Num. 5. De iis literis, quas ad te Yheſſalonica mi- 
* fit, et de ſermonibus, quos ab illo et Romæ apud ami- 
* cos tuos et in itinere habitos putas, ecquid tantum cau- 
* ſz fit ignoro; ſed omnis in tua poſita eſt humanitate. 
mihi ſpes hujus levandæ moleſtiz. Nam, fi ita ſtatue- 
1 11s, et irritabiles animos eſſe optimorum ſæpe homi- 
„num, et eoſdem placabiles; et eſſe hanc agilitatem, ut 
ita dicam, mollitiemque naturæ plerumque bonitatis; 
"et, id quod caput eſt, nobis inter nos noſtra five incom- 
„moda, ſive vitia, five injurias eſſe tolerandas ; facile 
y hc, quemadmodum ſpero, mitigabuntur. Quod ego, 
" ut facias, te rogo. Nam ad me, qui te unice diligo, 
* maxime pertinet, neminem eſſe meorum, qui aut te 
non amet, aut abs te non ametur. 
Num. 6. „ Illa pars epiſtolæ tuæ minime fuit neceſ- 
| ria, in qua exponis, quas facultates aut provincialium, 


aut urbanorum commodorum, et aliis temporibus, et me 


" ploconſule, prætermiſeris. Mihienim perſpecta eſt in- 
Senuitas et magnitudo animi tui; neque ego inter me 
atque te quidquam intereſſe unquam duxi, præter vo- 
Vol. I. F. ce luntatem 
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cc luntatem inſtitute vitæ, quod me ambitio quædam ad 
« honorum ſtudium, te autem alia minime reprehendenda 
* ratio ad honeſtum otium duxit. Vera quidem laude 
cc probitatis, diligentiz, religionis, neque me tibi, neque 
cc quemquam antepono. Amoris vero erga me, cum a 
cc fraterno amore domeſticoque diſceſſi, tibi primasdefero, 
« Vidi enim, vidi, penituſque perſpexi in meis variis 
cc temporibus et ſolicitudines et lætitias tuas. Fuit mihi 
* ſegpe et laudis noſtræ grajulatioqus jueunda, et timo- 
«ris conſolatio grata.“ 

Num. 7. Quin mihi nunc, te e folomeon- 
* ſilium, quo tu excellis, ſed etiam ſermonis communica- 
cc tio,quz mihi ſuaviſſima tecum ſolet eſſe, maxime deeft. 
% Quid dicam in publica re? Quo in genere mihi negli- 
« genti eſſe non licet. An in forenſi labore? Quem an- 

tea propter ambitionem ſuſtinebam, nunc ut dignita- 
cc tem tueri gratia poſſim. An i In ipſis domeſticis nego- 
c tits? In quibus ego cum antea, tum vero poſt diſceſ- 
c ſum fratris, te ſermoneſque noſtros deſidero. Poſtre- 
1% mo, non labor meus, non requies; non negotium, 
«© non otium; non forenſes res, non domeſticæ; non 
4c publicz, non privatæ, carere diutius tuo ſuaviſſimo 
* atque amantiſſimo conſilio ac ſermone poſſunt.“ | 
The tranſlation of the pre- The tranſlation of the M | 
ceding letter by M. de ſame letter by M. Mon- 
St. Real. gault. ] 
Num. 1. M Utant par vo- Num. 1. TE vois, et par t 
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tre lettre, que 
par la copie que vous m' en- 
voiez de celle de mon frere, 
je vois une grande altera- 
tion dans ſon amitiẽ pour 
vous, et meme dans ſon eſ- 
time. Jen ſuis auſſi afflige, 
que ma tendreſſe pour tous 
les deux m'y oblige, et auſſi 
ſurprisqu'on le peut etre,ne 


ſachant d'on peut venir un 


reſſen- 


votre lettre, et 
par la copie que vous m'a-¶ d 
veZenvoiez de celle de mon q 
frere, qu'il y a une grande i 7: 
alteration dans les ſentimens WW p 
et dans les diſpoſitions on iii e 
Etoit A votre ẽgard. Jen et 


ſuis auſſi affligẽ que ma ten- ¶ tc 
dreſſe pour vous deux le de · ¶ tr 
mande, et je ne conpoii fe 
pas ce qui a pu ſi fort al pl 


grir 
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reſſentiment ſi violent; on 
il n'en a point de ſujet, un 
ſi grand changement dans 
ſon affection. 

n. 2. Je comprenois 
bien d&ja ce dont vous- 
meme vous defiez auſſi 


quand vous partites d'ici, 
qu'il avoit quelque om- 
brage contre vous, et que 


ſon eſprit Etoit' ulcere, et 
preoccupe de quelques 
ſoupgons odieux ſur vo- 
tre compte. 


les efforts que j'ai faits à 


diverſes fois pres de lui 


pour Pen guerir, non- 
ſeulement avant qu'il fut 
declare PreEteur d'Aſie, 


mais- encore beaucoup plus 


fortement depuis: il ne me 
paroiſſoit pas, dis- je, qu'il 
füt auſſi, outrè qu'il le pa- 
roit par fa lettre, quoique 
je ne gagnaſſe pas ſur lui 
tout ce que je voulois. 

n. 3. Je m'en confolois 
dans © Peſperance certaine 
qu'il vous joindroit a Dyr- 
rachium, ou quelqu'autre 
part dans vous quartiers ; 
et cela Etant je me flatois ; 
et je n'en doutois pas, que 
tout 8'accommoderoit en- 
tre vous, quand vous ne 
feriez que vous voir; A 
plus forte ' raiſon quand 
vous 


Mats il ne 
m*avoit pas paru, dans 


grir mon frere, et cauſer 
en lui un fi grand change- 
ment. - | 


n. 2. J'avois bien re- 
marque, et vous vous Eti- 
ez auſſi appercu avant 
que de partir, qu'on Pa- 
voit prEvenu contre vous, 
et qu'on avoit rempli ſon 
eſprit de ſoupcons fa- 
cheux. Lorſque j'ai tra- 
vaille a Ven guerir, et 
avant qu'il fit nommé 
Gouverneur d'Afie, et 
ſurtout depuis, il ne m'a 
pas paru auſſi aigri que 
vous me le marquez dans 


votre lettre, quoiqu'a la 


verite je n'aie pu obtenir 
de lui tout ce que j aurois 
voulu. 


n. 3. Ce qui me conſo- 
loit c*&oit que je comp- 
tois qu'il vois verroit a 
Dyrrachium, ou quelque 
autre part dans vous quar- 
tiers; et je me promet- 
tois, ou pliitdt je ne dou- 
tois point, que cette en- 
treviie ne ſuffit pour rac- 
commoder tout, meme a- 
vant que vous entraſſiez ' 
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vous vous parleriez, et 
que vous vous ſeriez E- 
claircis. Car il reſt pas 
neceſſaire que je vous diſe 
ce que vous ſavez comme 
moi, combien il eſt trai- 
table et doux, et juſqu'on 
va ſa facilite, Egalement à 
ſe brouiller, et a ſe rac- 
commoder. Le malheur 
eſt, que vous ne vous 
Etes point vus. Ainſi, ce 
qu'on lui a inſpire artifi- 
cieuſement contre vous, a 
prevalu dans ſon eſprit 
ſur ce qu'il devoit à votre 
liaiſon, a votre alliance, et 

à votre ancienne amitié. 
nu. 4. De ſavoir a qui en 
eſt la faute, c'eſt ce qu'il 
m'eſt plus facile de penſer 
que d'ecrire ; parceque je 
crains de ne pas eEpargner 
allez vos proches, en vou- 
lant défendre les miens. 
Car je ſvis perſuade, que 
ſi on n'a pas contribue 
dans la famille a Paigrir, 
du moins y auroit -on pu fa- 
cilement Padoucir. Mais je 
vous ex pliquerai plus com- 
modement, quand nous nous 
reverrons,toutelamalignite 
de cette affaire, qui s'Ctend 

plus loin qu'il ne ſemble. 
n. 5. Jignore, encore 
une fois, ce qui peut Pa- 
voir oblige 4 vous ecrire, 
comme 
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dans aucun &þclaircifſe- 
ment. Car vous ſavez, 
auſſi- bien que moi, que 
mon frere eſt dans le fond 
le meilleur homme du 
monde; et que s'il ſe 
brouille aiſement, il fe 
raccommode de meme. 
Le malheur eſt que vous 
ne vous Etes point vus ; 
et C'eſt ce qui a ẽtẽ cauſe 
que les artifices de quel- 
ques mauvais eſprits ont 
prevalu ſur ce qu'il de- 
voit à la liaiſon, à Palli- 
ance et à l'ancienne ami- 
tie qui eſt entre vous. 


Savoir à qui en eſt 
la faute, il n'eſt plus aiſé 
de le deviner, que de vous 
le dire. Je craindrois de 
ne pas epargner vos pro- 
ches, en defendant les 
miens. Je ſuis perſuade 
que, ſi Pon n'a pas contri- 


bue dans fa famille à I'gi- 


grir, on n'a pas du moins 
travaille a Padoucir com- 
me on auroit pu. Mais 
je vous expliquerai mieux, 
quand nous nous reverrons, 
d'où vient tout le mal, ce 
qui s'Ctend plus loin qu'il 
ne ſemble. 
n. 5. Je ne congois pas 
ce qui a pu porter mon 
frere à vous écrire de 
Theſſalonique 
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comme il a fait, de Theſſa- 
lonique, et à parler ici a 
vos amis, et ſur la route, de 
la maniere que vous croiez. 
Toute Veſperance qui me 
reſte d'etre delivre de ce 
chagrin n'eſt fondeequeſur 
votre ſeul honnetete. Si 
vous conſiderez que les me- 
illeurs gens ſont ſouvent les 
plus faciles a s'emporter, 
comme a $'appaiſer ; et que 
cette legerete, pour ne pas 
dire cette moleſſe de ſenti- 
mens, ne vient la plupart du 
tems que d'une trop grande 
bonte de naturel; et, ce qu'il 
faut dire avant tout, que 
nous avons à ſupporter mu- 
tuellement les foibleſſes, les 
defaute, et meme les outra- 


ges les uns des autres: tout 


cela ſe calmera facilement 
a ce que J'eſpefe, et je vous 
en prie. Car vous aimant 
uniquement comme je fais, 
je ne dois rien oublier pour 
faire en ſorte que tous ceux 
qui m'appartiennent vous 
aiment, et ſoient aimes de 
vous. 

n. 6. Rien n' ẽtoit moins 
neceſſaire que cette partie 
de votre lettre, ol vous rap- 
portez tous les emplois qu'il 
n'a tenu qu'a vous d'avoir, 
ſoit a Rome, ſoit dans les 
provinces, ſous mon Con- 

ſulat, 


Theſſalonique comme il a 
fait, et à parler ici à vos 
amis, et ſur la route, de la 


maniere qu'on vous Pa rap- 


ports. Quoiqu'il en ſoit, je 
n'eſpere d'etredelivre de ce 
chagrin que par la confi- 
ance que al en votre hon- 
netete: Si vous conſiderez 
que les meilleurs gens ſont 
ſouvent ceux qui fe fachent 
le plus aiſèment, et qui re- 
viennent de meme; et que 
cette legErete, ou, pour 
parler ainſi, cette flexibilits 
de ſentimens, eſt ordinaire- 
ment une marque de bon 
naturel; et ſurtout ſi vous 
faites réflexion qu'entre 
amis on doit ſe pardonner 
non-ſeulementles foibleſles 
et les defauts, mais meme 
les torts rẽciproques: Jeſ- 
pere que tout cela ſe cal- 
mera aiſement, et je vous 
le demande en grace. Car 
vous aimant autant que je 
fais, il n'eſt pas indifferent 
pour moi que tous mes pro- 
ches vous aiment, et ſoient 
aimes de vous. 

n. 6. Rien n'Etoit moins 
neceſſaire que Pendroit de 
votre lettre, ont vous faites 
un detail de tous les em- 


plois qu'il n'a tenu qu'a 


vous d'avoir, ſoit dans les 
provinces, ſoit à Rome, 
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ſulat, et en d'autres tems. 
Je connois à fond la fran- 
chiſe et la grandeur 
de votre ame, et je nai 
jamais pretendu qu'il 
y elit d'autre difference 
entre vous et mol, que 
celle du different choix de 
vie, en ce que quelque 
ſorte ambition m'a ports 


à a rechercher les honneurs, 


au lieu que d'autres motifs 
nullement blamables, vous 
ont faits prendre le parti 
d'une honnèteoiſiveté. Mais 
quant à la veritable gloire, 
qui eſt celle de la probite, 
de l'application, et de la 
regularité, je ne vous pre- 
frere ni moi, ni homme du 
monde: et pour ce qui me 
regarde 
après mon frere et ma fa- 
mille, je ſuis perſuade que 
perſonne ne m'aime tant 
que vous m'aimez. Pai 
vii d'une maniere a ren 
pouvoir douter vos con- 
tentemens et vos peines 


dans les diverſes rencontres 


de ma vie, et j'ai reſſenti 
avec une egale ſatis faction 
la part que vous avez priſe 
à mes avantages et à mes 
dangers. 


1. 7. 


en d'autres tems. 


en particulier, 
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pendant mon Conſulat, et 
Je con- 
nois la nobleſſe et la droi- 


ture de votre coeur. Pai 
toujours compte qu'il n'y 


avoit point dautre diffe- 
rence entre vous et moi, 
que celle du different choix 


de vie; en ce quelque ſorte 
d' ambition m'a portè A re- 


chercher les honneurs, au 
lieu que d'autres motifs 


nullement blamabies vous 


ont faits- prendre le parti d- 
une honnete oifivete. Mais 
quant-a cette gloire veri- 
table, qui-vient de-la pro- 


bite, de l'exactitude, de 
la regularite dans le com- 


merce, je ne mets au deſ- 
ſus de vous ni moi, ni per- 
ſonne du monde: et pour 
ce qui me regarde en par- 
ticulier, apres mon frere 
et ma famille, je ſuis per- 
ſuadè que perſonne ne 
m'aime autant que vous 
m'aimez. Pai vil d'une 
maniere a n'en pouvoir 
douter, et votre joie, et 
votre inquietude dans les 
differentes ſituations ou 
je me ſuis trouve. Lorſ- 
que j'ai eu quelque ſucces, 
votre joie a augmente la 
mienne :- et lorſque j'ai etc 


expoſe à quelque danger, la 


part que vous y avez pris 
m'a raſſurè et conſole. 
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n.). Dans le tems mème 
que je vous parle, non- 
ſeulement vos conſeils, en 

quoi vous etes'' incompa- 
rable, mais votre entretien 
ordinaire, dont la douceur 
m' eſt ſi ſenſible, me fait 
un beſoin extreme. je ne 


vous regrette pas ſeulement 
pour' es affaites publiques, 
qu'il ne "felt pas permis 
de negliger comme les aut- 


res: C'eſt encore pour mes 
fonQions du barreau, que 
je continue afin de me con- 
ſerver la conſidèration qui 
m'eſt nẽceſſaite pour ſou- 
tenir la dignitè oft elles 
m' ont aide a parvenir. Je 
vous regrette auſſi pour 
mes affaires domeſtiques, 
dans leſquelles je vous 
trouve encore plus a dire 
depuis le dẽpart de mon 
frere. Enfin, ni dans mon 
travail, ni dans mon tepos; 
ni dans mes occupations, 
ni dans mon loifir, ni dans 
mes affaires domeſtiques, 
ni dans celles de ma pro- 
feſſion; ni dans les parti- 
culieres, ni dans les publi- 
ques, je ne ſaurois plus me 
paſſer de la douceur de vo- 
tre aimable converſation, 
et de vos conſeils. 


' 
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n. 7. Maintenant meme 
que vous etes abſent, je 


ſens combien- j'aurois be- 


ſoin, non-ſeulement de vos 
conſeils, en quoi perſonne 
ne peut vous remplacer; 
mais encore de la douceur 
et de Pagrement de votre 
'converſation. Je vous ſou- 


halte, et pour Hes affaires 


publiques, qu'il ne m *elt 
pas pertmnis de "egliger 
comme les autres; et pour 
mes fonctions du barreau, 
que je continue afin de me 
conſerver la confederation 


qui m'eſt neceſſatre pour 
ſoutenir la dignite A laquel- 
le elles m'ont Eleve; et 


pour mes affaires domeſ- 
tiques, on je vous trouve 
encore plus a dire depuis 
le départ de mon 'frere. 
F nin, ni dans le travail, 
ni dans le repos, ni 4455 


mes occupations ni dans 


mon loiſir; ni dans mes 
affaires domeſtiques, ni 
dans celles du barreau; ; 
ni dans les particuheres, 1 ni 
dans les publiques, je ne 
puis plus me paſſer de la 
reſſouce et de 'Pagrement 
que je trouve dans les con- 
ſeils et dans Pentretien d'un 
ami tel que vous. 

| — The 
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\. The xvth letter of Tully to Atticus, Book 1. 
„ CICERO. ATTICO. A. 
Num. 1. “ Nihil mihi nunc ſcito tam deeſſe, quam 


** hominem eum, quocum omnia, quæ me cura ali- 
« qua afficiunt, una communicem; qui me amet, qui 
« ſapiat, quocum ego colloquar, nihil fingam, nihil 


«c 
cc 


40 
«c 
6 
«6 


cc 


46 


cc 
(0 
cc 
ce 
40 
4 
« 


cc 

ce 
46 
* 
cc 
40 
66 
6 
60 
ce 


Num. 1 1. OAchez que ri- Num. 1. 


diſſimulem, nihil obtegam Abeſt enim frater aq- 
Afrales, et amantiſſimus Metellus, non homo, ſed lit. 
tus, atque aer, et ſolitudo mera. Tu autem, qui 
ſæ piſſime curam et, angorem animi mei ſermone et 
conſilio levaſti tuo, qui mihi et in publica re ſocius, et 


in privatis omnibus conſcius, et omnium meorum ſer- 
monum et conſiliorum particeps eſſe ſoles, ubinam es? 


Num. 2.“ Ita ſum ab omnibus deſtitutus, ut tantum 
requietis habeam, quantum cum uxore, et filiola, 
et mellito Cicerone conſumitur. Nam illæ ambitio- 


ſæ noſtræ fucoſæque amicitiæ ſunt in quodam ſplen- 
dore forenſi; frudtum domeſticum non habent. Ita- 


que, cum bene completa domus eſt tempore matuti- 
no, cum ad forum ſtipati gregibus amicorum 
deſcendimus, reperire ex magna turba neminem 
poſſumus, quocum aut jocari libere, aut ſuſpirare 
familiariter poſſimus. 

Num. 3. Quare te expeddamus, te deſideramus, te 
jam etiam arceſſimus. Multa enim ſunt, quæ me 


folicitant anguntque, quæ mihi videor, aures paQtus 


tuas, unius ambulationis ſermone exhaurire poſle. 
Ac domeſticarum quidem ſolicitudinum aculeos om- 
nes et ſcrupulos occultabo; neque ego huic epiſtolæ 
atque ignoto tabellario committam. Atque hi (nolo 
enim te petmoveri) non ſunt permoleſti, ſed tamen 


inſident et urgent, et nullius amantis conſilio aut ſer- 


moge;requieſcunt ”? 


Tranſlation. of the. xvth. l- "Tranſlation of the ſame by 


ter, by M. de St. Real. M. Þ Abbe Mongault. 
\Omptez que 
rien ne me 


en ne me man- 


que tant a Pheure quil manque tant A preſent 


eſt, qu'une 


— OM 


eſt, que quelqu'un à qui je 
puiſſe communiquer tout 
ce qui me fait de la peine, 

ui ait de Pamitie pour 
moi et de la ſageſſe, avec 
qui joſe parler ſans rien 
feindre, diſſimuler, ni ca- 
cher. Car mon frere, à 
qui je pouvois m'ouvrir de 
mes plus ſecrettes penſces 
avec autant de ſureté qu'- 
aux bois et aux rochers, 
qui m'aime tendrement, et 
qui eſt la ſimplicitè mEme, 
n'eft plus ici, comme vous 
ſavez. On etes - vous, 
vous qui avez ſoulage tant 
de fois mes ſoucis et mes 
peines par vos diſcours et 
par vos conſeils & qui me 
ſecondez dans les affaires 
publiques, et à qui je ne 
cache pas les plus particu- 
lieres: enfin fans la parti- 
eipation de qui je ne ſau- 
rois ni rien faire, ni rien. 


dire? 


n. 2. Je ſuis ſi dẽpour- 
vu de toute ſociets,. que 
n'ai plus. de bon que le 
tems que je. paſſe avec ma. 
femme, ma fille, et mon 
petit Ciceron.. Car ces 
amiti6s importantes et faſ- 


tueuſes que vous ſavez, ne- 


ſont bonnes que pour pa- 


roitre au public; elles ne 


ſont d' aucun uſage famili- 


Ce. 
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qu'ure perſonne. ſire à qui 
Je puiſſe m'ouvrir ſur tout 


ce qui me fait de la peine, 


qui ait de Pamitis pour 
moi et de la prudence, avec 
qui joſe m'entretenir ſans 
contrainte, ſans diſſimula- 
tion, et ſans reſerve. Car 
je nat plus mon frere, qui 
eſt du meilleur caractere 
du monde, qui m'aime . ſi 


tendrement, et à qui je 
pouvois m' ouvrir de mes 
plus ſecrettes penſces avec 


autant de ſùretè qu' aux 


rochers et aux campagnes- 


les plus deſertes. Ou etes- 


vous à préſent, vous dont 
Pentretien et les conſeils 
ont adouci tant de fois mes 


peines et mes chagrins; 


qui me ſecondez dans les 
affaires publiques; et aqui. 
je ne cache pas les plus 


particulieres; que je con- 
ſulte également ſur ce que 
je dois faire, et ſur ce que 
je dois dire? 

n. 2. Je ſuis fi dẽpour- 
vu de toute ſociẽtẽ, que je 
ne me trouve en repos et a. 


mon aiſe qu' avec ma fem-- 


me, ma fille, et mon petit 
Ciceron. Ces amitiés ex- 
terieures, que l'interèt et 
Parnbition concilient, ne 
ſont bonnes que pour pa- 
roitre en public avec hon- 
neur, et ne ſont d' aucun 

F 5: uſage: 
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ere. Cela eſt ſi vrai, que 


ma maiſon eſt pleine de 


gens tous les matins quand 

je vais à la place, et je ſuis 
eſcorte d*une foule de pre- 
tendus amis, ſans trouver 
un ſeul homme dans tout 
ce nombre avec qui je pu- 
iſſe, ou tire en liberte, ou 
. ſoupirer ſans contrainte. 


n. 3: Jugez ſi je vous 
attens, ſi je vous ſouhaite, 
et ſi je vous preſſe de venir. 
Jai mille choſes qui m'in- 
uietent, ou me bleſſent, 
Soar il me ſemble qu'une 
ſeule promenade avec vous 
me fera raiſon. Je ne ſau- 
rois vous Ecrire, pluſieurs 
petits chagrinsdomeſtiques, 
que je n'oſerois confir au 
papier, ni a ce porteur que 
je ne connois point. N'en 
ſoiez pourtant pas en peine: 
ils ne ſont pas fort conſidé- 
rables, mais ils touchent de 
pres, ils ne donnent aucun 
relache, et je n'ai perſon- 
ne qui m'aime de qui les 
conſeils, ou ſeulement Ven- 
tretien puiſſe les interrom- 


pre. 
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uſage dans le particulier. 
Cela eſt ſi vrai, que quoique 
ma maiſon ſoit remplie tous 
les matins d'une foule de 
pretendus amis qui m'ac- 
compagnent lorſque je vais 
à la place; dans un ſi grand 
nombre il ne s'en trouve 
pas un ſeul avec qui je pu- 
iſſe, ou rire avec liberté, ou 
gemir ſans contrainte. 

n. 3. Jugez done par la ſi 
je ne dots pas attendre, ſou- 
haiter, et preſſer votre re- 
tour. Þ ai mille choſes qui 
m'inquietent et me cha- 
grinent, dont une ſeule 
promenade avec vous me 
ſoulagera. Je ne vous par- 
lerai point ici de pluſieuts 
petits chagrins domeſti- 
ques : je n'oſe les confier au 
papier, ni au porteur de 
cette lettre que ne je con- 
nois point. N'en ſoiez 
pourtant pas en peine: ils 
ne ſont pas conſiderables, 
mais ils ne laiſſent pas de 
faire impreſſion, parce 
qu'ils reviennent ſouvent, 
et que je nai perſonne 
qui m'aime veritablement, 
dont les conſeils ou Pentre- 
tien puiſſent les difſiper. 


REFLEC TIONS. 
It is impoſſible not to take notice of the eaſy, ſim- 


ple and natural turn in theſe letters of Tully, —_ 
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the proper character of the epiſtolary ſtyle; and at 


the ſame time to obſerve the beauty and delicacy ot 
expreſſion, which diffuſes inimitable graces thro? the 
whole. © There is nothing affected, but all runs ſmooth 
and even; one may eaſily perceive that Tully wrote 
as he ſpoke, that is, without art, ſtudy, or endea- 


vouring to diſplay his wit. For this reaſon his epiſtles 


have been always preferred before Pliny's, which in 
general are t00 much laboured and ſet off, and ſeem the 
leſs beautiful to good judges, from being too much ſo. 
We may learn alſo from theſe letters what caution 
and addreſs is requiſite - to be uſed in bringing abaut 
a reconciliation of differences; and to prevent the 
troubleſome cgnſequences of the diſputes and quarrels, 
which are almoſt inevitable in families; and; how va- 


luable a real friend is, to whom we may ſecurely un- 


boſom ourſelves in all our troubles. and unea ſineſſes. 
But that is not the point we are now upon: My 

buſineſs here is only to examine what relates to the 

manner of tranſlating: And I think it is a very uſeful 


| exerciſe, to make youth from time to time compate 


in this manner two tranſlations of the ſame paſſage, 
and obſerve the differences in them as to better or 
worſe, eſpecially after their having tranſlated it them- 
ſelves. By this means they will be better qualified to 
diſcern both their beauties and defects, and learn what 
they ſnould follow or avoid in order to ſucceed in tranſ- 


lation. 


L leave the reader to decide which of the two tranſ- 
lations I have here given him deſerves the preference; 
and I believe he will not find much difficulty in deter- 


mining that. I ſhould be apt to ſuſpe& my own judg- 


ment in,this caſe, as I might be prejudiced in favour 


of M. Mongault, who was formerly my ſcholar in 


rhetoric, and, as I well remember, even then di- 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf by a particular taſte, and an exact 


ſtudy of the French tongue. Without entering into 


a long examination of theſe two tranſlations, I ſhall 


content 
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content myſelf with propoſing ſome doubts: and re- 
flections, towards forming the taſte of young perſons. 

Num. 1. The beginning of M. de St. Real's tranſ- 
lation is by no means natural, nor has it at all the air 
of a letter: Autant par votre lettre que par la copie que 
vous m*envoiez de celle de mon frere, je vois, Oc. 
Fe vois, gil y a une grande alteration dans les ſen- 
timens et dans les diſpoſitions ons mon frere ttoit d votre 
: fgard. This ſeems to me to be expreſſed with more 
eaſe and grace than in the tranſlation of M. de St. Real: 
Je vois une grande alteration dans fon amitii pour vous, 
et mime dans ſon eflime. The ſame may be ſaid of what 
follows: Ne ſachant eu peut venir un reſſentiment ji 
violent. M. Mongault has ſoftened the thought: Je 
ne congois pas ce qui a pu fi fort algrir mon rere. 

Num. a2. Favois bien remargue . « quon Þ avort pre- 
venu contre vous, et qu'on avuoit 7 fon eſprit de 
ſoupgons facheur. This tranſlation of M. Mongault's 
is natural and elegant, but in my opinion does not 
| all the-beauties of the Latin. Hud à me jam ante 

intelligebatur .. . ſubeſſe neſcio quid opinionis in ommodæ, 


autiumgue ej us een et inſediſſe quaſdim odioſas ſuſ- 
9 ＋ 7 


piciones. 

There is a great delicacy in the words, ſubeſſe . 
guid opinionis incommodæ. All the expreſſions tend to 
ſoften and excuſe the ill diſpoſition of Quintus towards 
his brother-in-law. *Twas not a fixed judgment, nor 
injurious, but an unhappy prejudice, as yet ſcarce ex- 
preſſed, and not openly declared. This is the mean- 
ing of ſubeſſe neſcio quid —_—_— incommode. But how 
ſhall we render it in French? 


Saucrumgue ej us animum. We have he re a fine idea, 


His mind was wounded. This thought is omitted by 
M. Mongault ; and I am afraid is too ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed. by M. de St. Real, Son eſprit itoit ulterò. | 
Num. 5. Cette Hegerett, ou pour parler ainſi cette 
xibilitẽ de ſentimens eſi ordinairament un: 2 
"ben naturel. XI. de St. Real had ſaid moleſſs de ſenti- 


ment, Which is not good ſenſe in French, though it 
comes 
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comes nearer to the Latin, . Eſſe hanc agilitatem, ut 


« ita dicam, mollitiemque naturæ plerumque bonitatis. 

Entre amis on doit ſe pardonner, non ſeulement 
« les foibleſſes et les dẽfauts, mais meme les torts re- 
« ciproques.”: This laſt word is far more juſt than 
that of the other tranſlator, © et meme les outrages les 
« uns des autres,” and expreſſes the Latin, “ ſive in- 
jurias, much better. | | NJ; 4 $65 

Num. 3. “ Je me promettois, ou plutot je ne dou- 
« tois point que cette entreviie ne ſuffit pour raccom- 
« moder tout.” I queſtion whether our language will 
bear the joining thus two verbs together by a regimen 
which agrees only with one of them; for we cannot 
ſay, “ Je me promettois que cette entreviie ne ſuffit.“ 
lam in doubt alſo whether the expreſſion, Num. 5. Les 
© meilleurs gens ſont ceux qui ſe fachent le plus aiſe- 
* ment,” may be admitted, even in the epiſtolary 
ſtile. But it is my part to receive inſtructions upon 
the delicacies of the French tongue from M. Mongault, 
who is in this, as in many other points, become my 
ſuperiom m ed bat r werls oth 5 

D s 3.30 A. 

Nun. 1. There is a very obſcure paſſage in the be- 
ginning of this letter, which might deſerve a long 
diſſertation, but this is not a proper place for it, © Ab- 
« eſt frater e e et amantiſſimus Metellus; non ho- 
mo, ſed littus, atque aer, et ſolitudo mera.” The two 
tranſlators have followed the conjecture of ſome 
learned (g) interpreters, Who correct this paſſage thus, 
« Abeft'frater' Ae et amantiflimus mei; non homo 
ſed littus, atque aer, et ſolitudo mera.” And both 
bave given this ſenſe of it; *I have no longer my 
* brother with me, who is one of the moſt agreeable 
men living, ho loves me ſo tenderly, and to whom 
« could lay open my ſecret thoughts with as much 
© ſecurity, as to the rocks and moſt deſert plains” 

Now 1 queſtion Whether this correction, though 
ſupported by fo good authorities, ought to be admit- 
led. For, 1. Before 
{z] Maleſpine, Lambin, and Junius, 


*; 
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I. Before we change the text of an author, ut 
ſhould be in a manner forced upon it by an almoſt in- 


diſpenſible neceſſity, and a kind of evidence that it i 
wrong; which | think is not our cafe here. 

2. By the words © littus, atque aer, et ſolitudo 
mera, we underſtand the profound : ſecrecy Tully 
brother was capable of; what have we here to do with 
aer? Can we ſay, that we commit a ſecret to a man 
as to the air? And thus both the tranſlators: have omit. 

ted this word. : | | 

3. Was a perſon of ſecrecy, to whom Tully might 
entruſt with ſafety his inmoſt thoughts, the only thing 
he wanted? Did he not ſtand in need, as he ſays him- 


ſelf, of one whoſe converſation and advice might alle. 


viate his pains and leſſen his uneaſineſs ? 

4. The expreſhon, non homo, does not naturally 
carry any idea of commendation along with it. This 
both the tranſlators: have been ſenſible of, and have 
- therefore ſuppreſſed it. X 

5. What follows, «© Tu autem, qui, . &c. ubinam 
es, ſeems to imply, that he had before mentioned ſe- 
veral perſons. My brother is abſent, Metellus is good 
for nothing; but you, my dear friend, what is become 
of you? NI a TH 

6. And laſtly, the text in my opinion, without any 
alteration, will admit of a very beautiful meaning. 
"Tully had ſaid before, that he had no perſon with him 
he could converſe, familiarly, with, or lay open bis 
griefs to, ſo as to receive any conſolation, For, adds 
he, my brother, who loves me ſo affectionately, i 
gone from me. And for Metellus, he is not like other 
men, whoſe converſation might be of any uſe to me; 
bis company is to me like the moſt, dreadful ſolitude, 
where nothing is to be ſeen but rocks and ſky, But 
vou, my dear friend, whoſe converſation and advice 
have ſo often eaſed my griefs and pains . . . . where a 
you now? “ Metellus, non homo, ſed littus, atque 
aer, et ſolitudo mera. Tu autem . . . ubinam es?” 
EDIT... | However, 


— 
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However, I am far from condemning abſolutely the 
other interpretation, which may be founded upon good 
reaſons. I am ſatisfied with propoſing my own which is 
likewiſe ſupported by good authorities. And I think it of 
ſervice in forming the taſte of the youth to inſert now and 
then ſuch critical remarks as theſe among my refleQions. 
Ita ſum ab omnibus deſtitutus, ut tantum requietis 
« habeam, quantum cum uxore, et filiola, et mellito Ci- 
« cerone conſumitur.” . The beauty of this paſſage lies 
in the laſt words filzela and mellito Cicerone, as they ex- 
preſs the natural language of a father full of affeQion for 
very fine children. I think it is impoſſible to render 
thoſe words as they ought in our language, and accord- 
ingly the tranſlators have neither of them attempted. it. 
Nam illæ ambitioſz noſtræ fucoſæque amicitiæ ſunt 
« in quodam ſplendore forenſi, fructum domeſticum non 
% habent.” This thought is very beautiful, as it is well 
grounded. M. Mongault has tranſlated it thus ; “ Ces 
© amitiEs extErieurs, que l'interet et l' ambition concili- 
« ent, ne ſont bonnes que pour paroitre en public avec 
“ honneur, et ne ſont d'aucun uſage dans le particulier.“ 
The two epithets Cicero gives to the friendſhips of the 
world, ambitioſe et fucoſæ, do not ſeem here to be ex- 
ally tranſlated. Ambitioſæ amicitie are not friendſhips, 
© which intereſt and ambition conciliate,”” but friend- 
ſhips of pomp, and ſhew, and attendance ; and, as M, 
de St. Real has expreſſed it, Des amitiis importantes et 
ſaſtueuſes. And fucoſe implies ſomewhat more than ex- 
terieures, and ſignifies falſe friendſhips, which have 
only a vain outſide. | 


II. 
Proofs of a Deity, taken from the Second Book of 
Tully, De natura deorum. 
Num. 15. G Lartam can- Num. 1 5. A quatrieme 


am (affert L preuve(h)de 
Clean- Clean- 


(b) Pour montrer que les hommes ont - une idée de exiſtence des dieur. 
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Cleant hes) eamque vel max- 


imam aquabilitatem motus, 
converſionem cœli, ſolis, lune 


ſiderumque omnium diſtinc- 
tionem, varietatem, pulcri- 
tudinem, ordinem : quarum 


rerum aſpectus ipſe ſatis in- 


et cui 


dlicaret, non eſſæ ea fortuita. 
Ut fi quis in domum ali- 


quam, aut in gymnaſium, 


aut in forum venerit ; cum 


videat omnium rerum ra- 
tionem, modum, diſcipli- 


nam, non poſſit ea ſine _ 


fiert judicare, ſed eſſe ali- 
quem intelligat, gui præſit 
pareatur : multo 
magis in tantis motibus, 
tantiſque viciſſitudinibus, tam 
multarum rerum aigue tan- 
tarum ordinibus, in quibus 
nihil unquam immenſa et 
infinita vetuſtas mentita ſit, 


flatuat neceſſe eft, ab aligua 


mente antes nature moetus 


gubernari. 


n. 93. Hic ego non miror 


© efſe quemquam, qui ſibi per- 


uadeat, corpora quædam 


ſelida atque individua vi et 
gravitate ferri, mundum- 
| que effict ornatiſſimum et 


pulcherrimum ex. eorum cor- 
porum concurſione fortuita? 


- 


— 
- 


a * 


Hoc qui exiſlimat fiert po- 


tuiſſe, non iutelligo, cur non 


beauté? Quiconque croit 
em 
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Cleanthe, et la plus forte 
de beaucoup, c'eſt le mou. 


vement regle du ciel, et 


la diſtinction, la variets, 
la beauté, l' arrangement 
du ſoleil, de la lune, et de 
tous les aſtres. Il ny; 
qu'a les voir, pour juger 
que ce ne ſont pas des effet 
du hazard. Comme quand 
on entre dans une maiſon, 


dans une college, dans un 


hotel de ville, d'abord 
Pexactediſcipline et la ſage 
Economie qui s'y remar. 
quent, font bien compren- 
dre, qu'il y a la quelqu'un 
pour commander et pour 
gouverner : de meme, et 
a plus forte raiſon, quand 
on voit dans une ſi prodi- 
gieuſe quantited'aſtres une 
circulation reguliere, qui 
depuis un tems infini ne 
s'eſt pas dementie un feul 
inſtant, c'eſt une neceſlite 
de convenir qu'il y a quel- 
que intelligence pour 1a 
regler. 

2, 93; [ci ne dois- je- pas 
m'etonner qu'il y ait un 
homme qui ſe perſuade, 
que de certains corps ſoli- 
des et inviſibles ſe meuvent 
eux-memes par leur poids 
naturel, et que de leut 
concours fortuit $'eſt fait 
un monde d'une grande 


cela 


SV. = 9 ww > ao A a_ 


idem putet, fi innumerabiles 


unius et uiginti forme li- 


terarum, vel aurea, vel 


| quales libet, aligus conj i- 
ciantur, poſſe ex his in ter- 


ram excuſſis innales Ennii, 
ut deinceps legi poſſint, 
Fei: quod neſcio an ne in 
uno quidem verſu poſſit tan- 
tum valere fortuna. 


n. 94. Ni autem quem- 
admodum aſſeverant, ex 
corpuſculis non rolore, non 
quautate aliqua, ' quam 
rod r Gre vocant, non 
ſenſu præditis, ſed concur- 
rentibus temere atque caſu, 
mundum eſſe perfettum ? 
vel innumerabiles potius in 
mnt punto temporis alios 
naſci, alios interire? Quod 
fi mundum efficere f oteſi 
uncurſus atomorum, Cur 
porticum, cur templum, cur 
mum, cur urbem non Fo- 
teſt, que ſunt minus opero- 
ja, et multo quidem facili- 
ora? certe ita temere de 
mundo effutiunt, ut mihi 
ſridem nunguam hunc ad- 
nirabilem cali ornatum, 
qu locus eft proximus, ſu- 
ſexiſſe videantur. | 


n. 95. 
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cela poſſible, pourquoi ne 


croiroit-il pas que ft l'on 


jettoit a terre quantitẽ de 
caracteres d'or, ou de quel- 
que matiere que ſe fit, qui 
repreſentaſſent les vingt et 
une lettres, ils pourroient 
tomber arranges dans un 
tel ordre, qu'ils forme- 


roient liſiblement les An- 
nales d!Ennius ? Je doute 


fi le hazard rencontreroit 
aliez, juſte pour en faite 
un ſeul vers. 
n. 94. Mais ces gens-1a 
comment aſſurent- ils que 
des corpuſcules, qui n'ont 
point de couleur, point de 
qualité, point de ſens, qui 
ne font que voltiger teme- 


.rairement et fortuitement, 


on fait ce monde-ci : ou 
platot en font à tout mo- 
ment d'innombrables, qui 
en teplacent d'autres? 
Quoi, ſi le concours de ato- 
mes peut faire un monde, 
ne pourroit- il pas faire des 
choſes bien plus aiſees, un 
portique, un temple, une 
maiſon, une ville? Je 
crois en verite que des 

ens qui parlent ſi peu 
ap on de ce monde, 
n'ont jamais ouvert les 
yeux pour contempler les 


magnificences cẽleſtes, dont 


je traiterat dans un mo- 
ment. | | 
. i — . 95. 
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 Arifloteles : 


5. Præclare ergo 


«© ſemper habitaviſſent bonis 
det illuſtribus domiciliis, 


©, que eſſent ornatu ſignis 


©. atque picturis, inſtruc- 
ic taque rebus its omnibus 


. ©: quibus abundant ii gui 
. * beats putantur, nec ta- 
emen exiſſant unguam ſu- 
pra terram: accepiſſent 
autem fama et auditione, 


« efſe quoddam numen et 
iim deorum, ' deinde ali- 


„ quo tempore, patefuctis 


© terre faucibus, ex illis 
© abditis ſedibus, euadere 
« inrhec laca que nos in- 
c colimus, atque exire po- 
cum repi ute 
* terram et maria, cœ- 
& Jumgue vidiſſant; nubi- 


© um magnitudinem ven- 


4 torumque vim cognoviſ- 


« ſent;  aſpexiſſentque ſo- 2 A*. wy 
iP 0 rvant la gra ! 
* ſa beaute, effuſion de 
„ ſa lumiere qui eclaire 


em, ejuſgue um mag ni- 
„ tudinem pulchritudinem- 


* que, tum etiam efficten- 


tiam cognoviſſent, quod 
„ is diem efficeret, toto 


i caelo luce diffuſa : cum 


<6. autemterras nox opacaſ- 
et: tum cœlum totum 
© cernerent aſtris diſtin- 
„num et ornatum, lunæ- 
*© que. luminum varietatem 


tum creſcentis tum ſene- 
% ſcentis, eorumque omnium 
W *© ortus 


7 66 Si elſent, 
inguit, qui ſub: terra 


„ derant 
4 nuées, la violence des 


u. 95. Ariſtote dit tr. 
bien: Suppoſons des 
hommes qui euffent tou- 


jours habité ſous terre 
<< dans des: belles et gran» 


des maiſons, 'ornees de 
* {culptures et de ita 


©, bleaux, fournies de tout 


ce qui abonde chez ceux 
* que Font croit : heureux, 
„ Suppoſons que fans etre 
jamais ſortis dela, ilseul. 
© {ent pourtant entendy 
parler des dieux ; et que 


tout d'un coup la tere 


„ venant a s'ouvrir, il 
5 quittaſſent leur ſejout 
©:tenebreux pour venir 
„ demeurer avec nous. 
„6 (Que penſeroient-ils, en 
«-decouvrant la terre, les 
«.mers, le ciel? En conlt- 
' &tendue des 


„ vents? En jettant les 
yeux ſur le ſoleil: en 


tout? Et quand la nuit 
* auroit obſcurci la terte, 
que diroient- ils en con- 
* templant le ciel tout 


* parſemé d' aſtres diffe- 


„ rens? En remarquant 
les varietés ſuprenantes 
ede la lune, ſon croiſſant 
&« ſon dEcours ? En obſer 
« yant enfin le lever et | 

& couche 


aertus et occaſus, atque in 
omni ternitate ratos im- 
© mutabileſque curſus : hæc 
« cum viderent, profecto et 
 ofſe deas, et bec tanta 
opera deorum eſſe arbitra- 
' rentur.” 


n. 96. Atque hec gui- 
dem ille. Nos autem tene- 
bras cogitemus tantas, quan- 
ie quondam eruptions Ætnæ- 
ignium finitimas regio- 
nes 0bſcuraviſſe dicuntur, ut 
fer biduum nemo hominem 
homo agnoſceret : cum autem 
prtio die fol illuxllet. tum ut 
revixiſſe fibi viderentur. 
Aud fi hoc idem ex æternis 


cem aſpiceremus e quænam 
pecres cœli videretur Sed 


les by ” * 
oſiduitate quotidiana, et con- 
en 
vr, dine oculorum, aſſueſcunt 
: 1 , * A 
Je em; neque admirantur, 


Wque requirunt ratianes ea- 


aire 
nuit rerum, quas ſemper vi- 
tre, nt: proinde quaſi novitas 


on- N magis, quam magnitude 
out vum debeat ad exquirendas 
fe- Nauſas excitare. 


n. 97. Quis enim hunc 
minem dixerit, qui, cum 
tam 
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& coucher de tous ces aſ- 


* tres, et la regularite-in- 
« yiolable de leurs mou- 
„ vemens:  pourrotent-ils 


« douter qu'il n'y eùt en 


effet des dieux, et que 


cc ce ne füt la leur ou- 


% vrage? 


u. 96. Ainſi parle Ari- 
Figurons - nous pa- 
reillement d' ẽpaiſſes tënẽ- 
bres, ſemblables . a celles 


dont le mont Etna, par 
'irruption de ſes flames, 
couvrit tellement ſes envi- 


rons, que Pon fut deux 
jours, dit- on, ſans pouvoir 
ſe conmnditre; et que le 
troiſieme voiant reparoitre 
le ſoleil, on ſe croioit reſ- 
ſuſcite. . Si nous ſortions 
d'une Eternelle nuit, et qu'il 
nous arrivat de voir la lu- 
miere pour la premiere fois: 
que le ciel nous paroitroit 
beau! Mais, parce que 
nous ſommes faits à le voir, 
nos eſprits n' en ſont plus 
frapẽs, et ne s' embaraſſent 
point de rechercher les prin- 
cipes de ce que nous avons 
toujours devant les yeux. 


Comme fi c' etoit la nou- 


veaute plutot que la gran- 
deur des choſes, qui dit 

exciter notre curioſite, 
n. 97. Eſt-ce done ètre 
homme, que d'attribuer, 
non 


* 
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tam cerios cœli motus, tam 


ratos aſtrorum ordines, 


tamque omnia inter ſe con- 


nera et apta viderit, neget 


in his ullam ineſſe rationem, 
eaque caſu fiert dicat, que 
guanto  confilio gerantur, 
nulls conſilio afſequi poſſu- 
mus? An cum machinatione 
quadam moveri aliquid vi- 


3 demus, ut ſphæram, ut ho- 


ras, ut alia permulta; non 


dubitamus quin ia opera 
int rationis cum autem 


impetum cali admiradbili 
cum celeritate moveri verti- 


gue videamus, conſlantiſſime 


confictentem vici ſſitudines an- 
niverſarias cum ſumma ſa- 


lute et conſervatione rerum 


emrium; dubitamus, quin 
ea nen ſalum ratione fiant, 
ſed etiam excellenti divina- 
que ratione f 


REFLECTIONS. 


In reading this tranſlation, which is M. TA 
d'Olivet's, one might think one was reading an origin 
the whole is ſo eaſy and natural. The energy and bes 
ty of the Latin text are faithfully rendered, without 
thing of ſtiffneſs or conſtraint. At leaſt it ſo appears 
me. The fear of being too long will not allow me t 
enlarge very much in my remarks, and therefore I ſh 
only make here ſome flight obſervations. 


$ tudy of 


elle-mE&me? Quand no 
.meuvent artificiellement 


et autres ſemblables; nou 
ne doutons pas que le 


intelligence, quand no 


non à une cauſe intellige 
te, mais au hazard, x 
mouvemens du ciel { c 
tains, le cours des aftre; 
régulier, toutes choſe 
bien lices enſemble, ſi bie 
proportionnees, et con 
duites avec tant de raiſon 
que notre raiſon 8'y per 


voions des machines qui 


une- ſphere, une horloge 


prit n'ait eu part a ce in 
vail. Douterons-nousq 
le monde ſoit dirige, je 
dis pas ſimplement paru 
intelligence, mais par un 
excellente, par une div 


voions le ciel ſe mound! 
avec une prodigieuſe vite 
ſe, et faire ſucceder anni 
ellement Pune à Pautre te 
diverſes ſaiſons, qui vivit 
ent, qui conſervent tout? 


Nun 
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ems to carry with it another idea than that of gymna- 
n in Latin, where it uſually ſignifies a place of bodily 
erciſe. „ ee 
Ibid. Hztel de ville. I am ſenſible that forum is thus 
ndered for want of another word that may refer to our 
toms. But may not forum here ſignify a court of 
tice, a place ſor holding of public aſſemblies, and 
here conſequently a certain order and ſubordination 
e requiſite to be obſerved? 

Ibid. Pour commander et pour gouverner. "Theſe two 
ords ſignify very near the ſame thing. The Latin im- 
es ſomewhat more, Eſſe aliquem intelligat, qui prafit, 
aui pareatur ; That there is one who governs, and 
is obeyed.” For one may command, and not be obeyed, 
Ibid. Depuis un tems infini. To give the proof here 
ought its full beauty, inſtead of the expreſſion uſed by 
e tranſlator; I think we may ſay, Depuis une tternits ; 
id the rather, as the Latin terms ſeem to me to ad- 
it of it, immenſa et infinita vetuſtas. | 

Num. 94. Qui wont point de ſens. This expreſſion 
ambiguous, and may ſignify either the ſenſes, as the 


ereſore be clearer to ſay, Qui nent point de ſentiment ? 
Ibid. Voltiger temerairement. I ſhould not have 
ought that this word in French could have ſignified 
chance, as temere does in Latin. 


E 
ber Num. 97. Et fi bien proportionntes. I do not find 
ut! ut with this tranſlation, but I queſtion whether it ful- 


anſwers to the original. For aptus, beſides its 
Wl ſignification, which the tranſlator ſeems to 
ire followed, has another more curious and deli- 


, © Fulgentem gladium è jacunari, ſeta equina aptum, 
lemitti juſſit, Cic. Non ſane optabilis eſt quidem apta 
udentibus fortuna, Cic.” Now in this place aptus has 
ainly the laſt fignification. Tamgue omnia inter ſe 
lex et apta. The tranſlator has referred theſe 

| words 


* 


Num. 15. College. This word in our language 
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pht, hearing, Cc. or the judęment. Would it not 


le, which is the ſame with“ conjunctus, alligatus; 
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words to the two preceding clauſes, whereas they havere. 
ſpect to all the other motions of the heavens in gener} 
Cuonduites avec tant de raiſon, que notre raiſan 4 peri 
elle-mime. This tranſlation is extremely happy. | 
gives the full force of the Latin expreſſion, and is by ng 
means inferior to it in beauty. Quæ guanto confilio ye. 
rantur, nullo conſilio aſſegui poſſumus. 

Nothing can be more uſeful to youth towards making 
them learn the rules and beauties of the French tongue, 
than to let them tranſlate ſuch paſſages as theſe, an 
then to compare their tranſlations, - with ſuch as hare 
been made by great maſters already extant, adding the 
reflections neceſſary. This exerciſe is very eaſy in 1 
private education, and not altogether impraQicable in 
ſchools. For this ſort of tranſlations being but ſeldom 
propoſed, and-taken from different authors, the-ſcholars 
cannot eaſily have all the books, nor at the ſame time 
always gueſs from what author the paſſages are taken, 
Beſides, the ſcholars in their claſſes may be ſometimes 
made to tranſlate off hand ſuch paſſages as theſe, either 
by ſpeech or in writing, and ſuch time allotted for thi 
purpoſe, as would otherwiſe have been taken up in cor- 
recting their themes, which will be very near the ſame 
and of infinite advantage to them. 

It would be no leſs ſerviceable to read to them certai 
paſſages, which have been ill tranſlated, and to oblige 
them to paſs a judgment upon them, to point out the 
faults, and, if it could conveniently be done, correct 
them at the ſame time. 

I ſhall content myſelf with giving one example 
Tis the paſſage of Tully in his Brutus, where he ſpeak 
of Cæſar's commentaries. (i) Tum Brutus: Or 
cc tiones quidem ejus (Cæſaris) mihi vehementer pro 
4 bantur: complures autem legi. Atque etiam comme" 
tc tarios quoſdam ſeripſit rerum ſuarum, valde quidem 
© jnquam, probandos: nudi enim ſunt, recti et venult 
t omni ornatu orationis, tanquam veſte, detracto. A 

66 qu 


(i) In Bruto, five de clar, orator, n. 262+ 


re. dum voluit alios habere parata, unde ſumerent qui 
ral; Wl vellent ſcribere hiſtoriam ; ineptis gratum fortaſſe fe- 


i © cit, qui volent illa calamiſtris inurere: ſanos quidem 


| MW © homines à ſcribendo deterruit. Nihil enim eſt in 
no © hiſtoria, pura et illuſtri brevitate dulcius.” = 
5 M. d'Ablancourt has thus tranſlated this paſlage; in 
his preface to Cæſar's commentaries: © I} a laiſſè, dit 
cing Brutus, des commentaires qui ne ſe peuvent aſſex li 
ue, mer. Ils ſont ecrits ſans fard et ſans artifice, et de- 
and WM © pouill&s de tout ornement, comme d'un voile. Mais 
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nave MI © quoiqu'il les ait faits plutòt pour ſervir de-mEmoires, - 
r the Wl © que pour tenir heu d'hiſtoire; cela ne peut ſurprendre 5 


n que les petits eſprits, qui les voudront peigner et aju- 


e u © ter; car par là il a fait tomber la plume de mains à 


dom tous les honnetes gens, qui voudroient l' entreprendre.“ 
There are ſeveral defects in this tranſlation, and ſome 


Lare ſomewhat advanced in learning, and already verſed 
times in Latin, will eaſily perceive. 
either Nudi ſunt, recti, et venuſli, in my opinion are not 


r this 
1 cor- 


july rendered by the words, Ils ſont crits ſans fard et 
ſans artifice, which do not ſhew that the ſimplicity, ex- 
preſſed by the two firſt words, nudi, recti, had in it a 
great deal of grace and elegance, venuſli. / 

But the tranſlator has not at all underſtood the words, 


hand to ſet it off, and diſplay its beauty. The ſenſe of 


ad dreſs. 
= ne peut ſurprendre que les petits eſprits, Ce. 
e again we have not the meaning of the Latin, 
ineptis 


miſtakes in the ſenſe of the original, which ſuch ſcholars 


Omni ornatu orationis, tanguam veſle, detracto, which are 
notwithſtanding one of the chief beauties in this paſſage; 
Depouilles de tout ornement comme d'un voile. Was or- 
nament ever compared to a veil? The deſign of a veil is 
to. hide, cover, and conceal; and ornament, which is in 
manner the clothing of a diſcourſe, ſerves on the other 


— 


this paſſage therefore is, that Cæſar's commentaries are 
Wrote in a plain natural ſtile, and at the ſame time are 
lull of grace and elegance, though void of all ornament; 
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writing his commentaries, was only to ſupply memoirs 
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ineptis gratum fortaſſe fecit. The deſign of Cæſar, in 


of materials to ſuch as ſhould undertake to draw up the 
hiſtory of them in form. | In this, ſays Brutus, he may 


perhaps have pleaſed men ot a low genius, who would 


not ſcruple to disfigure the natural graces of his work, 
by the flouriſhes and garb they ſhould add to it. 

I fear the expreſſion, d tous les honnites gens, is not 
proper here, ſanos quidem homines d ſcribends deterruit. 
In ſpeaking of compoſitions and pieces of wit, we have 
nothing to do with mens honeſty, but their ſenſe and un- 
der ſtanding. 1 #11137 9 4 

Criticiſm of this ſort, propoſed with modeſty, and 
ſo as to begin by making the pupils ſpeak their thoughts 
firſt, would be, in my opinion, not only uſeful in 
teaching them the language, but likewiſe in forming 
their judgments. 1 


ARTICLE Tn FOURTH. 


Of ComeosITION. 

i. | . 
HEN the pupils are capable of producing 
| ſomething of themſelves, they ſhould be put 
upon compoſing in French, and made to begin with 
what is moſt eaſy and beſt ſuited to their capacities, as 
fables and ſtories. They muſt likewiſe be early ac- 
cuſtomed to the epiſtolary ſtile, as it is of univerſal uſe 
to all ages and conditions, and yet few we ſee ſucceed 
in it, though its principal ornament is a plain and na- 
tural air, which one ſhould think was extremely eaſy. 
And here we muſt not omit the different addreſs, 
which is required to be paid to the different rank and 
quality of the perſons to whom we write; which is 


what they may eaſily be taught, even by a perſon who 
has had no great experience in that way himſelf. 


To 


ST” ei r oe. a me = 1 
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To theſe firſt compoſitions ſhould ſucceed common 
places, deſcriptions, little diſſertations, ſhort ſpeeches, 
and other matters of a like nature. And theſe ſhould 
always be taken from ſome good author, which ſhould 
then be read to them, and laid before them as a pat- 
tern. I ſhall give ſeveral inſtances. 

But one of the moſt uſeful exe ciſes for youth, which 
likewiſe takes in both the kinds of writing | have been 
ſpeaking of, namely, tranſlation and compoſition, is to 
Jay before them certain ſelect paſſages out of Greek or 
Latin authors, not to be barely tranſlated, where the 
tranſlator is confined to the thoughts of his author, but 
to be turned in their own way, by allowing them the 
liberty of adding or retrenching whatever they ſhall 
think fit. For inſtance, the lite of Agricola, by Taci- 
tus his ſon-in-law, 1s one of the moſt excellent remains 
we have of antiquity, for the livelineſs of the expreſſion, 
the beauty of the thoughts, and the nobleneſs of the 
ſentiments; and I queſtion whether any other piece 
whatſoever is more capable of forming a wiſe magiſtrate, 
a governor of a province, or a great ſtateſman. And 
to this I would gladly join Tully's admirable letter to 
his brother Quintus. I have uſually put good ſcholars, 
when they have paſſed through their rhetoric, upon 
writing the life of Agricola in French, at their leiſure 
hours, and preſſed them to introduce into it-all the beau- 
ties of the original, but to make them their own, by 
giving them a proper turn, and endeavour, if they could, 
to improve upon Tacitus. And I have ſeen ſome of 
them ſucceed in fo ſurpriſing a manner, that I am per- 
ſuaded the greateſt maſters of our language would have 
been well pleaſed with their performances. 


ven! 3 c HAP. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Audhing the GREEK Tongue. 


SHALL reduce what I have to ſay upon the ſtudy 

of the Greek tongue to two articles. The fir 
ſhall ſhew the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of it: And the 
ſecond ſhall treat of the method to be obſerved in teach- 
ing or learning it. I did deſign to have added a third 
upon the reading of Homer : But as that article will be 
of ſome extent, I judged it would be more convenient 
to transfer it to the end of this firſt volume. 


ARTICLE Tax FIRST. 
The uſefulneſs and neceſſity of ſtudying the GRE 


ongue. 


HE univerſity of Paris has had ſo great a ſhare in 
the reſtoration of learning in the weſt, and parti- 
cularly that of the Greek tongue, that it cannot ſuffer 
the ſtudy of it to decay or be laid aſide, without giving 
up what hitherto has been one of the moſt ſolid foun- 
dations of its reputation. 
The univerſity, we know, was an aſylum to ſeve- 
ral of thoſe learned men, who upon the ruin of the 
empire of the Eaſt came over into Italy and France, 


and ſhe knew how to make an advantageous uſe of 


them. Under ſuch able maſters were formed thoſe 

eat men, whoſe names will ever be reſpected in the 
republic of letters, and whoſe works ſtill do ſo much 
honour to France; I mean Eraſmus, Geſner, Bu- 
dæus, the Stephens, and ſo many others. With 
what immenſe treaſures have theſe laſt enriched Eu- 
rope? Budæus in particular communicated the taſte 
of Greek learning to the French nation, which be 


had received from his maſter Laſcaris, who La 
n 
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been employed by Laurentius de Medicis in erecting 
the famous library of Florence, It was at the ſolicita- 
tion of maſter and ſcholar that Francis I. laid the deſi 
of framing a library in his palace of Fontainebleau, and 
of founding the royal college at Paris. And theſe two 
foundations have principally contributed to the flouriſh- 
ing of the Greek tongue amongſt us, as well as the other 
learned languages, and all the ſciences in general. 

Tis aſtoniſhing to conſider with what eaſe and cele- 
rity the taſte of learning ſpread itſelf over all France. 
As the univerſity of Paris was then almoſt the only 
ſchool of the kingdom, and the magiſtrates had all their 
education there, they ſoon contracted a love and value 
for the Greek tongue; and every one ſtrove who ſhould 
moſt ſucceed and excel in it. The ſtudy of it was 


| judged to be honourable, and became univerſal z and 


the progreſs ſwift, and almoſt incredible. Twas ſur- 
priſing to ſee young gentlemen of quality, in their early 
years, which are uſually ſpent in the purſuit of plea- 
ſures, entirely gtven up to the reading of the moſt diffi- 
cult Greek authors, and often without allowing them- 

ſelves even any hours for recreation, 
cannot avoid repeating here what I have read in 
the manuſcript memoirs which the late premier preſi- 
dent de Meſmes, was ſo kind as to communicate to me. 
Henry de Meſmes, one of the moſt illuſtrious of his 
anceſtors, gives an account of his ſtudies in a. work 
which he drew up with a view to give his poſterity an 
idea of his education. I hope I ſhall be excuſed for 
this digreſſion, as it is by no means foreign to my ſub- 
ject. | | 
„% My father, ſays he, gave me for a preceptor 
* John Maludan of Limoges, a ſcholar of the learn- 
* ed Daurat, who was choſen for the innocence of his 
* life, and ſuitable age, to preſide over the conduct 
* of my youth, till ſuch time as I ſhould be of age 
* to govern myſelf, as he did. For he made ſuch 
* advances in his ſtudies by his incredible labour 
G 2 © and 
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and pains, that he always got as far before me, az 
was requiſite for my inſtruction, and never quitted 
his charge, till J entered upon employments. With 
him and my younger brother John James de Meſmes, 
I was ſent to the college de Bourgogne in 1542, and 
was put into the third claſs, and there I ſpent almoſt 
a year in the firſt, My father ſaid he had two mo- 
tives for thus ſending me to the college; the one was 
the cheerful and innocent converſation of the boys; 
and the other was the diſcipline of the ſchool, that 
we might be weaned from the fondneſs which had 
been ſhewn us at home, and cleanſed as it were in 
freſh water. Thoſe eighteen months I paſſed at the 


college were I find of very great ſervice to me. 1 


learnt to repeat, diſpute, and ſpeak in public; J be- 


came acquainted with ſeveral very worthy perſons, 


who are ſome of them now alive. [learnt the fruga- 
lity of the ſcholaſtic life, and how to portion out my 
time to advantage ; ſo that when I went from thence 
I repeated in public, abundance of Latin, and two 
thouſand Greek verſes, made according to my years; 
and could repeat Homer by heart from the one end 
to the other, By this means I was afterwards well 
received by the principal men of that time; and my 
preceptor would ſometimes carry me to viſit Lazarus 
Baifus, 'Tuſanus, Strazellius, Caſtellanus, and Dane- 
ſius, to my honour and improvement in learning. In 
1545, I was ſent to Toulouſe, with my preceptor 


and brother, to ſtudy the law, under the tuition 
of an old gray-haired gentleman, who had travel- 


led much. We were pupils three years under 
ſuch ſtiict rules and laborious ſtudies, as few peo- 
ple would care to comply with. We got up al 


four, and having ſaid our prayers, we began our 


ſtudies at five, with our great books under our 
arms, and our inkhorns and candleſticks in our 
hands. We attended all the lectures till ten 
o'clock without intermiſſion; then we went to 


« inner, 
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& dinner, after having haſtily collated for one half hour 
« what we had writ down. After dinner, by way of 
« diverſion, we read Sophocles, or Ariſtophanes, or 
« Euripides, and ſometimes Demoſthenes, Tully, Vir- 
« gil, and Horace. At one o'clock to our ſtudies 
“ again; at five we returned home, to repeat and turn 
* to the places quoted in our books, till after fix, 
“ Then we ſupped, and read ſomewhat in Greek or 
« Latin. On feaſt days we heard maſs and veſpers; and 
ce the reſt of the day were allowed a little muſic and 
% walking. Sometimes we went to dine with our friends, 
who invited us much oftner than we were allowed to 
6% go. The reſt of the day we ſpent in reading, and had 
* ordinarily with us Hadrianus Turnebus, Dionyſius 
© Lambinus, and other learned men of that time.” 

I thought proper to inſert here this valuable fragment 
entire, not as a pattern for youth to imitate z our age, 
enervated by pleaſures and luxury, not being any long- 
er capable of ſo manly and vigorous an education, but 
that I might exhort them to follow 1t at leaſt at a diſ- 
tance, to enure themſelves to labour betimes, to make 
ſome adyantage of their early years, to ſet a value upon 
the friendſhip of men of learning, and not to look upon 
the time as loſt, which is ſpent upon Greek authors, 
but to be fully perſuaded that by ſuch ſtudies chey may 
be enabled to do honour to their country, to fill the 
higheſt poſts with credit and reputation, and to revive 
thoſe noble ſentiments [A] of generoſity and diſintereſt- 
edneſs, which are now ſcarce heard of but in hoon, 
and ancient hiſtory. 

They were ſenſible in thoſe times, that whateras had 
a tendency towards carrying the ſciences to perfection, 
contributed alſo to the ſplendor and glory of the. ſtate; 
and that no one could be truly learned, without a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Greek tongue. 2 


[+] The ſame mecuferigt relates a noble action of this Henry de 
Meſmes, who refuſed a conſiderable place offered him by the king, and 
by that generous refuſal ket the perſon in it, who had till then poſſeſſed 
it, and towards whom the king bad conceived ic me dillike, 
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And indeed, how was it that the Romans came to 
carry all the arts, and the Latin tongue itſelf, to the 
perfection they had attained in the age of Auguſtus, 
and by that means to procure a no leſs ſolid and laſti 
glory to their empire, than they had gained by their 
conqueſts, but by the ſtudy of the Greek tongue ? 

Terence was the firſt who attempted to introduce 
every grace and delicacy into the Roman language, 
which till then bad lain rough and barbarous; and he 
ſucceeded ſo well in the comedies he wrote, which 


were all copied after the Greek poet Menander, that 


they were judged to be compoſitions worthy of Lælius 
and Scipio, who were then in the higheſt reputation 
for wit and politeneſs, and aſcribed to them by the pub- 
lic. In my opinion we may fix the riſe of the good taſte 
among the Romans to this epocha, who began to be 
aſhamed of the approbation they had given the coarſe 


performances of Ennius and Pacuvius (%, and of the too 


great patience with which they had heard the ſorty 
jokes of Plautus. 

It was very near the ſame time (n) that three depu- 
ties from Athens to Rome, upon public buſineſs, raiſed 
fo great an admiration of their eloquence, and inſpired 
the Roman youth with ſo great a defire of knowledge, 
that every other pleaſure and exerciſe were in a man- 


ner ſuſpended, and ſtudy became the reigning paſſion. 


It was carried ſo far, that Cato the cenſor began to fear, 
leſt the Roman youth ſhould turn their whole applicati- 
on that way, and quit the glory of arms and action for tht 
honour of knowledge and eloquence. But Plutarch imme- 
diately adds, that experience ſoon taught them the con- 
trary, and that the city of Rome was never ſo flouriſh- 
ing, nor its empire ſo great, as when learning and the 
ſciences were had in honour and credit. 1 

| e 


(1) At noftri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
Laudavere ſales; nimium patienter utrumque, 
Nec dicam ſtulte, mirati. Horat de Art. Poet. 
(m) Carneades, Critolaus, et Diogenes, Lib. 2. de Orat. n. 155 
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The interval from hence to Tully, which was about 
fourſcore years, ſerved to ripen, as I may ſay, the ſpi- 


tit of the Romans, by the ſerious application they 


gave to the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, and enabled 
them to produce that fruitful harveſt of excellent wri- 
tings in every kind, which has enriched all ſucceeding 


ages, Greece was then the uſual ſchool of the great- 


eſt geniuſes of Rome, who ſtrove to arrive at perfection 
in arts, and preſerved its reputation for ſome time 
under the Emperors. Though Cicero had gained uni- 
verſal applauſe by his firſt orations, he found that 
ſomething was ſtill wanting to complete his eloquence ; 
and though already a famous orator at Rome, he was 


not aſhamed to become again the diſciple of the Gre- 


cian rhetoricians and philoſophers, under whom he had 
ſtudied in his youth. [xz] Athens, which till then had 
been looked upon as the ſeat of ſcience, and the capi- 


tal of the whole world for eloquence, ſaw at the ſame 


time with grief and admiration, that this young Ro- 
man was going [o], by a new kind of conqueſt, to ra- 
viſh from them the remains of their ancient glory, and 
to enrich Italy with the ſpoils of Greece. 

The caſe will be the ſame in all ages. Whoever 
ſhall aſpire to the reputation of being learned, will be 
obliged to travel, as I may ſay, a long time among, the 
Greeks, Greece has always been, and always will be, 
the ſource of good taſte. Tis from thence we muſt 
derive every branch of our knowledge, if we will take 
it from the original. Eloquence, poetry, hiſtory, phi- 
loſophy, and phyſics, were all formed, and moſt of 


them carried to perfection in Greece; and *tis thither 


we muſt go in our ſearch after them. 
There is but one thing to be objected to what I 
have urged, which is, that the advantage we have of 
tranſla- 
(n) Plat. in the life of Cicero. hp 
(ov) Czfar ſaid of Tully, Non ſolùm principem atque inventorem co- 
P12 fuiſſe, ſed etiam bene meritum de populi Romani nomine et digni- 


tate, Quo enim uno vincebamur à vita Grecia, adde Brutus, id aut 
eteptum 11118 eſt, aut certè nobis cum illis communicatum. Brut. n. 254+ 
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tranſlations enables us to diſpenſe with the originals. But 


do not think this anſwer can ſatisfy any reaſonable man, 
For firſt, as to taſte, there is no verſion, at leaſt no 


Latin one, that gives all the graces and delicacy of the 


Greek authors. Nor indeed is it poſſible, eſpecially in 
a long work, that a tranſlator ſhould transfuſe all the 
beauties of his author into his own performance; and 
thus we conſtantly find abundance of beautiful thoughts 
languid, maimed, and disfigured in works of this na- 
ture. Such copies, void of all life and ſpirit, are no 
more like their originals, than a ſkeleton is like a living 
man. 

Homer himſelf, who is ſo judicious, harmonious, 
and ſublime, becomes childiſh, inſipid, and inſupport- 
ably low, when turned into Latin word for word, as 
(p) St. Jerom has rightly obſerved. We need but open 
the book to be convinced of it; and I ſhall give but 
one or two inſtances. 

Longinus, in his treatiſe of the ſublime, to ſhew how 
much the poet, in deſcribing the character of an hero, 
is an hero himſelf, produces the paſſage of the Iliad, 
where Ajax, in deſpair of ſignalizing his courage 
amidſt the thick darkneſs, which on a ſudden had over- 
ſpread the whole army of the Greeks, cries out for 
day, that at leaſt he might die in a manner becoming 
the greatneſs of his mind. 


[4] Ziv Tag, 4 OY do. un nee% vic Axa dv. 
Toingoy E albem, Ws 35 Haden, i Mlebau, 
Es & Oau x) Aνοανον, irt 1 Tok tad Sr. 


Lord of earth and. air, 

Oh King! oh Father! hear my humble pray'r : 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of heav'n reſtore ; 
Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more : 


If 


[p] Qudd 6 cui non videatur linguæ gratiam interpretatione mutari, 

omerum ad verbum exprimat in Latinum. Plus aliquid dicam: eun- 
dem in ſua lingua proſæ verbis interpretetur, Videbit ordinem riuicu - 
lum, et poctam eloquentiflimum vix loquentem, 8. Hieron. Præfat. 
Chronic. 

[g] Iliad. lib. xvii. ver. 645. 


N 
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If Greece muſt periſn, we thy will obey, | ; N 
But let us periſh in the face of day. Popx. 1 


„jupiter pater, ſed tu libera a caligine filios Achivo- 
rum, facque ſerenitatem, daque oculis videre : inque 
luce etiam perde (nos) quandoquidem tibi placuit ita. 


Do we find ourſelves much affected by this verſi on? 
That of M. Deſpreux is ſar different; 


Grand Dieu, chaſſe la nuit qui nous couvre les yeux, 
Et combats contre nous A la clarte des cieux. 


And yet here the laſt verſe does not give all the beau- 
ty and force of the Greek, 'E» % ©&au x} #900, It does 
, not ſay, “ Fight againſt us, bur * us, if it be 
g your pleaſure, provided it be in open day. Ajax was 
; not afraid of dying, provided he could die in a glorious 
1 manner, in fignalizing himſelf by ſome great action. 

: The ſame Longinus, among other inſtances of the 
ſublime, in which, as he obſerves, Homer principally 
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A excelled, quotes this paſſage of the Iliad, [r] where 
g the poet deſcribes the battle of the gods. 

5 L'enfer s' emeut au bruit de Neptune en furie. 

e Pluton ſort de ſon tröne, il palit, il gecrie : 

Il a peur que ce Dieu, dans cet affreux ſejour, 

Cr D*un coup de ſon trident ne faſſe entrer le jour, 

9 Et par le centre ouvert de la terre ebranlee, 


Ne faſſe voir du Styx la rive deſolee : 
Ne decouvre aux vivans cet empire odieux, 
Abhorre des mortels, et craint meme des dieux. 


I queſtion whether Homer himſelt would diſapprove 
of verſes ſo harmonious and grand. But what would 
he think of the following tranſlation, which notwith- 
ſtanding is very exact? 


Timuit vero ſubtus rex inferorum Pluto. 
if Territus autem ex throno deſiluit, et clamavit, ne 
ris ei deſuper 


Terram reſcinderet Neptunus quaſſator terre, 
G 5 Domus 


at. 
LJ Lib. xx, ver. 61. 
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Domus autem (ipſius) mortalibus et immortalibus 
apparerent, 
Horrendæ, ſqualidæ, quaſque horrent dii etiam. 


Would one think it was the ſame man that was ſpeak- 
ing, and that Homer could be fo different from himſelf? 
Would Longinus, upon reading this verſion, have cried 
out in the manner he has done? See, my dear Teren- 
% tianus, earth opened to its centre, hell ready to dif- 
e cloſe itſelf, and the whole machine of the world up- 
«© on the point of being overturned and deſtroyed ; to 
„ ſhew that in this combat, heaven and hell, things 
© mortal and immortal, were all engaged, as well as 
& the gods, and nature itſelf in danger.” 

Let us now take a view of ſome plainer paſſage in 
proſe, where the Latin does nat expreſs the Greek as 
it ſhould do. () St. Chryſoſtom, in one of his homilies 
to the people of Antioch, obſerves, that it is the pe- 
culiar effects of God's goodneſs, to annex certain plea- 
ſures to neceſſity and toil, which often the rich can- 
not purchaſe with all their filver and gold. After 
having mentioned eating and drinking, which are 
moſt grateful to the hungry and thirſty, he goes on, 
« A rich man ſtretched upon a bed of down, ſhall 
5 ſeek for reſt, but in vain ; ſleep ſeems to fly from 
him, and refuſes to cloſe his eye-lids in the tilleſt 
« night. Whereas the poor, who has laboured all the 
* day, no ſooner throws his wearied limbs upon the 
© bed, than he ſinks into a ſweet and gentle fleep; a 
« ſleep that's ſound and uninterrupted, the juſt re- 
* compence of his long toil ;“ Z8gocr, x} 19d» x, b Ws 
Inv M galo. Theſe words are "thus tranſlated 1 10 the La- 
tin,“ Integrum, et ſuavem, et legitimum ſomnum ſuſci- 
pit. I know not whether I am in the wrong, but in my 
opinion there is a great beauty and a peculiar energy in 
the word Alge, which is not eaſily to be expreſſed in 
our language. It ſignifies, * Denſus, ſtipatus, acervatim 


«« congeſtus, derepente et uno velut ictu totus ingruens.” 
The 


(ö) Hom, 2, ad pop, Antioch. 
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The poor man's ſleep does not come flowly on, nor 
ſtand in need of art and machines to procure it. Tis 
St. Chryſoſtom's term for the rich, Twas unxaruao ; 
'tis ſpeedy, cloſe and compact, and, as we ſay, all of 
a piece. There's no time loſt for it, all is employed. 
Cares, uneaſineſſes, and indigeſtion diſturb him not a 
moment. Now, does the word integer, which the La- 
tin verſion has inſtead of denſus Hipatus, give the ſenſe 
of the Greek, or expreſs the beauty of the thought? 
But though we ſhould confine ourſelves only to facts. 
related by the ancients, and thoughts barely rendered 
with fidelity and exactneſs, are we ſure of always 
meeting with this advantage in the tranſlations ? To 
how great abſurdities ſhould we be expoſed, were we to 
quote the Greek authors, upon the credit of the moſt 
conſiderable printers or tranſlators ? 14) 
There are numberleſs miſtakes. of the preſs, which 
a very flight acquaintance with the Greek tongue 
would ſoon enable us to correct. (t) A tranſlation of 
Kilian, in a paſſage of his Variz Hiſtoriz, where he 
is drawing the character of the moſt eminent men 
in Greece, makes him ſay, that they were all great 
liars; Omnium Græcorum clariſſimi præſtantiſſimigue vi- 
71 per totam vitam in extrema MEN DPAcITATE ver- 
ſati ſunt, Where we ſhould read mendicitate, .- 
rals, (1) Another ver ſion makes Ariſtotle ſay, that the 
manners of the father and mother are a rule of 
phyſiognomy whereby to judge of their children. 
Duidam autem ex moribus a parentibus, &c. for ex mori- 
bus apparentibus. Bu rds imiParoutior ba-. What ſenſe 
can we put upon this paſſage in Plato's dialogue, called 
lo? (x) Muſa minimME affiatos ipſa facit. Per hos 
MINIME afflatos ali: afflantur. Boni portæ non ex ar- 
te, ſed MINIME afflati pulchra poemata dicunt. The 
Greek word T8, which ſignifies numine W 
ſhews 


(t) Ed. Bafil, ann. 1555. p. 431. 
() Ariſt, de phyſ. ed Paris 1629, p. 1169. 
(x) Edit. Lat. Bafil, an. 1561. 
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ſhews that the compoſitor had numine in his copy, for 
which he has thrice put imme. 

The knowledge of the Greek ſyntax would pre- 
vent other faults. This verſe in Homer, [x] Adlag tyey 
Mooop” AY eb yoror, is thus.tranſlated in the Ces, 
Sed ego precabor Achillem deponere iram. Yet it is cer- 
tain, Axe is not governed by Aoccaps, Which always 
requires an accuſative, but relates to pus x, At 
ego ſupplex rogo te, ut in gratiam Achillis dimittas iram, 
or rather, ut iram contra Achillem tuam dimittas. 

But theſe faults are too nice; we may find till 
groſſer. What [y] F. Vavaſſour the Jeſuit charges 
upon his friend F. Rapin of the ſame ſociety, is ſcarce 
credible. The latter, in his [zj refleftions upon Ari- 
ſtotle's poetry, tells us this ſtory concerning Homer. 
Speaking of a paſſage in the firſt book of the Iliad, 
„ * I'was from this original, ſays he, that Euphranot 
e of old formed his idea for painting the image of Ju- 
« piter. For, to ſuccced the better in it, he went to 
« Athens to conſult a profeſſor, who read Homer to 
& his ſcholars, and upon the deſcription of a Jupiter 
«© with black brows, a front covered with clouds, and 
© an head ſurrounded with all that is moſt terribly ma- 
« jeſtic,: the painter drew a picture, which was after- 
«© wards the admiration of his age, as writes Appian 
% the grammarian.” [a] Euſtathius, from whom this 
ſtory is taken, ſays that the painter left the profeſſor full 
of the idea which the explication of this paſſage of 
Homer had raiſed in his mind, and immediately traced 
out the image of Jupiter, Kai anwy iy:abe, E. egreſſus 
piuxit. Inſtead of this, F. Rapin changes the partici- 
ple amwy into the proper name Appicn, and explains 
ryan by ſcripſit. This miſtake has been corrected in 
a later edition. | 5 
[ cannot 
3 Hiad: lib. 1. ver, 282, 

In bis remarks upon F. Rapin's reflections. 

Art. 28. 

41 Evftath, in Hom, tom, 1. fol, 145. 
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cannot imagine, why proper names ſhould be ſo 

frequently miſuſed by interpreters. The two following 
verſes of Heſiod, quoted by Plutarch in the ninth book 
of his table talk, queſt. 15. 

"ExAnrc; © tyivoslo baun. gag, 

Ages Tt, Zebos te, Kg AloAcg [TTX agus. 
which ſignify “ to Hellen were born three ſons, all 
„ kings, adminiſtring juſtice to the people, namely 
« Dorus, Xuthus, and olus a brave horſeman,” are 
thus tranſlated by Amiot, 


Les rois des Grecs, Xuthus le Deni 
Hippiocharme auſſi olien. 


« The kings of the Greeks, Xuthus the Dorian, 
« and Hippiocharmes the AXolian;** where we ſee 
that of the three brothers he has made but two, and 
disfigures their names in an aſtoniſning manner. 

1] he miſtake puts me in mind of another almoſt of 
the ſame kind, which I remember J have ſeen in an 
old tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus, where the Greek 
word. dy dee, Which ſignifies the eighth, is tranſlated as 
the proper name of a king, who, adorns to the 
tranſlator, was called Ogdous. 

M. Boileau, in his remarks wpon the critic on Ho- 
mer and the ancients, points out abundance of ſuch 


- over{.ghts, which his adverſary, though in other re- 


pes a very eſtimable writer, had fallen into, through 
reading the Greek authors only in the Latin tranſla- 
tions 

And will any one, who has the leaſt regard for his 
reputation, venture, after this, upon quoting any paſ- 
ſage from the Greek authors without underftanding 
their language? Or will he not expoſe himſelf to 
adopting the groſſeſt miſtakes, if he relies only upon 
the tranſlators ? 

This raſhneſs becomes the more dangerous and 
blameable, when the ſubject treated of is a matter of 
religion or doQrine, where often a word, and ſome- 
times even a letter is deciſive, The 
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(5b) The learned interpreter, who has tranſlated 
St. Chryſoſtom's homilies upon St. Paul's epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, in explaining the following - paſſage, 
"Ev ro aM xaugor; 89: xabago) Toax ovlts mexrigxeols i d ty | 
Hao, xav I Ti THAunuivor b hν, weooire, by taking away a 
comma, which ſhould be placed after 8, gives it a 
. ſenſe directly oppoſite to St. Chryſoſtom's meaning, 
(c) “ In aliis temporibus, cum NE mundi quidem 
& ſitis, acceditis; in Paſchate autem, etiamſi aliquod 
& ſcelus a vobis fit admiſſum, acceditis:? That is, 
At other times, even when you are not clean, you 
e come (to the communion ;) and at Eaſter, though 
« you have committed a conſiderable crime, you ven- 
© ture alſo to come.” This is ſcarce ſenſe, and is 
very different from the meaning of the text, which is, 
& In aliis temporibus ſæpe, cum mundi ſitis NON ac- 
& ceditis: in Paſchate autem, cum ſcelus a vobis ad- 
«© miſſum eſt, acceditis :?? That is, “ At other times, 
© though you are prepared, you frequently abſtain 
from communicating ; but at Eaſter you communi- 
& cate, though after the commiſſion of ſome crime.” 
*Tis thus (d) M. Arnauld doctor of the Sorbonne, ren- 
ders this paſſage in his book entitled, . Tradition de 
c ' Egliſe ſur la penitence et fur la communion.” And 
we may learn from this inſtance of what moment it 1s 
to conſult the originals, and not rely upon the credit 
of tranſlators. 

It muſt be owned, (and this reflection alone is fuffi- 
cient to demonſtrate the neceſſity of underſtanding the 
Greek tongue) that it is impoſſible ſeriouſly to enter 
upon the ſtudy of divinity without the aſſiſtance of that 
language, Can any one defend the truth againſt here- 
tics, without uſing the arms, which the Greek fathers 
furniſh us with againſt them? May we not find our- 
ſelves abſolutely puzzled with a paſſage in the New 
Teſtament, where the: meaning of the vulgate, which 
is ſometimes doubtful and uncertain, ſtands in need of 
being fixed by the original text? In a word, are there 

| 3-4 not 
) Gentianus Hervetus, (e) Homil, 5. in cap, 1. (4) Page 180. 
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not abundance of difficulties, which are not to be got 
over any other way ? 
The word eae2ozwir, uſed by the fathers of the ſe- 


cond council of- Nice, to ſignify the worſhip which 


might be paid to images, is very different from aug, 
which the ſacred and eccleſiaſtic authors confine to the 
ſupreme worſhip and homage due only to God : The 
firſt of theſe words, I ſay, would not have induced 
the biſhops of France and Germany to have made ſo 
violent an oppoſition in the council of Francfort, if in 
thoſe ages of ignorance the Greek language had been 
better known, or they could have read the acts of that 
council of Nice in the original tongue. 8 

It is diſputed among divines, whether during the 
firſt ſeven centuries abſolution was immediately given 
after the confeſſion of ſuch ſins as were ſubje& to cano- 
nical penance, or not till after the ſatisfaction was 
made. And in this queſtion the caſe of urgent neceſſi- 
ty is excluded. The writers in favour of the firſt opi- 
nion, amongſt other proofs, produce a paſſage from the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Sozomen (e), where according 
both to the verſions of Chriſtophorſon and Valeſius, 


we read, in ſpeaking of the penitentiary of the church 


of Conſtantinople, that after having impoſed penance 
on thoſe who had confeſſed, he gave them abſolution, 
and charged them to perform the penance afterwards. 
« Abſolvebat confitentes, a ſe ipſis pœnas criminum ex- 
© acturos.” But the Greek participle, which is in the 
aoriſt, decides the queſtion, and ſhews that he did not 
give abſolution till after penance had been performed; 
ATiue, Tac o av Tyr In tiomgataping, dimittebat cum 
a ſe ipſis meritas pœnas exegiſſent. Tis thus the learned 
father Petavius tranſlates this paſſage, in his notes up- 
on St. Epiphanius (J), and Valeſius is obliged in his 
remarks to ſubſtitute the future «oweatopire; for the 
aoriſt, without any reaſon brought to -authorize the 
alteration. Without knowing the Greek tongue, how 
ſhould we get over ſuch difficulties as theſe ? The 


(e) Lib, 7. cap. 16. (f} Ad: heref, 59. p. 251. 
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The different interpretation of certain Greek words, 
in the decree of the council of Florence for the reunion 
of the Greek and Latin churches, has occaſioned like. 
wiſe a very famous diſpute. After mentioning the 
Pope's pretogatives, and ſaying that he has received a 
full power from Jeſus Chriſt, the council adds, Kab 5 
rębwo N in Toi; Dgaxiixor; r 0iy2perixwy 9UNGAwy, ky is Tor hegorg aa 
JanapCardas, The difficulty lies in knowing, whether 
the firſt words da & rg reſtrains the Pope's power 
to the limits expreſſed in the council and ſacred canons, 
as the Greeks. underſtood them, and the church of 
France ſtill underſtands them ; or whether they only 
confirm the Pope's prerogatives by the authority of 
the councils and ſacred canons; in ſhort, whether 
they ſhould be tranſlated, © QUEMADMODUM E- 
& TIAM in geſtis œcumenicorum Conciliorum et in 
4 ſacris Canonibus continetur;“ or, as () M. de Lau- 
noy has tranſlated them, JuxTA EUM MODUM, 
« qui et in geſtis œcumenicorum Conciliorum et in 
ſacris Canonibus continetur. Tis very unbecoming a 
divine to ſtop ſhort in ſuch queſtions as theſe, for 
want of having ſpent ſome time in ſtudying the Greek 
tongue. | | 

E have been ſomewhat large upon this article, as J 
thought it of very great moment both to maſters and 
ſcholars. The generality of fathers look upon the time 
as abſolutely loſt, which their children are obliged to 
ſpend in this ſtudy, and are very willing to ſpare them 
the pains which they think equally troubleſome and 
uſeleſs. They too learnt Greek, they ſay, when 
they were boys, but have retained nothing of it. This 
is the common language, which ſhews plain enough 
that it was not a great deal which they have 
forgot. Tis the duty of profeſſors to ſtrive againſt 
this bad taſte, which is grown very prevalent, 
and to uſe their utmoſt efforts in withſtanding the 


force of a torrent, which has already almoſt bore 


down 
J Epiſt, Laun. Edit. Anglic. p. 296. 
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down all before it. To this end they ſhould be tho- 
roughly convinced, that the care they take in teaching 
this language is an eſſential part of their duty, In 


ſhort, the univerſity ſhould look upon themſelves as 


reſponſible to the public for this precious depoſitum 


entruſted to them, and as charged with preſerving a 


glory to France, of which neighbouring nations ſeem 
inclined to deprive us. And happily the king's bounty, 
which has made the univerſity independent of the ca- 
price of parents, by ſecuring to it an handſome revenue 
out of the poſt-office, which is its ancient patrimony, 
has thereby enabled it more than ever to make the ſtudy 
of languages and ſciences flouriſh. _ 
Admitting then the ſtudy of the Greek tongue to be 
both uſeful and neceſſary, we are now to enquire into 
the proper method of inſtructing boys in it. | 


ARTICLE Tre SECOND. 


Of the method to be taken in teaching the GREEK 
g Tongue. 


EFORE I lay down any rule upon this ſubject, I 
think it proper to inform ſuch as are deſirous of 
learning Greek, that it is the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt of all 
the ſtudies that are taught at ſchool, the moſt ſure of 
ſucceſs, and where I have ſeldom obſerved any to fail, 
who have given their minds to it, What uſually diſ- 
courages both maſters and ſcholars, is a notion that the 
attempt is very long, and very laborious. But the ex- 


perience of the contrary ought to have removed this 


prejudice. One ſingle hour, daily ſet apart for this 
purpoſe, 1s enough to give youth of a tolerable capacity 
a competent knowledge of this language before they 
leave ſchool., We ſee in ſeveral ſchools, boys, that 
we learning rhetoric, able to give an account, ſome of 
them of a conſiderable number of Demoſthenes's ora- 
ons, others of five or ſix of Plutarch's lives, others 
of Homer's Iliad or Odyſſey, and ſometimes of both 

together 
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138 | Of the Study of 
together. And when once, they are advanced ſo far, 
there's no Greek author they need to be afraid of read- 
ing. 
he cuſtom of ſeveral colleges in placing the whole 
of this ſtudy in the making of Greek exerciſes, has 
doubtleſs occaſioned the almoſt general diſtaſte and aver- 
ſion for Greek which formerly prevailed. The uni- 
verſity is very ſenſible, that as the uſe of that tongue 
15 now reduced to the underſtanding of authors, without 
our having ſcarce ever an occaſion to write or ſpeak it, 
the boys ſhould principally apply themſelves to tranſla- 
tion. 

The firſt care of the maſter is to teach them to read 
Greek well, to accuſtom them direAly to the pronun- 
ciation always uſed by the univerſity, and ſo earneſtly 
recommended by the learned; I mean that which 
teaches them to pronounce as they write, and does not 
lay them under a neceſſity of taking in the aſſiſtance 
of the eyes as well as the ears, to underſtand what 
others read. 

When they have made ſome little progreſs, they 
ſhould be taught to write Greek neatly and correctly, 
to diſtinguiſh the different figures of the letters, ſylla- 
bles, their connexions, and abbreviations ; and to this 
end the moſt beautiful editions ſhould be ſet before 
them, and if there was opportunity, they ſhould be 
allowed a ſight of the ancient manuſcripts in the libra- 
ries, which ſometimes ſurpaſs the moſt finiſhed- printed 
copies in beauty. This may be done by way of diver- 

ſion, and will be of great advantage afterwards. I have 
| ſeen young perſons take a pleaſure in it, which has 
been followed with admirable ſucceſs. 

When they have learnt to read tolerably well, 
they muſt. be taught the grammar. This ſhould be 
ſhort, clear, and in their own tongue, as deſigned for 
children, who have made no great progreſs in the 
Latin. That which is uſed in moſt of the ſchool 
of the univerſity is a very good one. I could only 


I 
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wiſh that it was printed in larger and better characters. 
A beautiful edition, which ſtrikes the eye, wins upon 
the mind, and by that innocent charm invites to the 
reading of it. Maſters will eaſily diſtinguiſh what part 
of the grammar ſhould firſt be taught, and what reſerv- 
ed for riper years. 

They cannot too much inſiſt in the firſt ſetting out 
upon the rudiments, the declenſions, and conjugations. 
Children ſhould be broke by uſe to the formation of 
tenſes, and ſhould rehearſe them ſometimes as they 
ſtand in their natural order, and ſometimes by tracing 
them backward; and ſhould always give a reaſon of 
the different changes in them, with the application of 
the rules. 

If they are not very young, and have made ſome 
progreſs in the Latin, this exerciſe cannot take up 
above two or three months time; after which they 
may be taught to explain St. Luke's goſpel, but muſt 
t proceed at firſt by very flow degrees, and be kept long 

to a frequent repetition of the rudiments. If they are 
y put into Greek in the ſixth (or loweſt) claſs, as I think 
they conveniently may, that firſt year ſhould be wholly 
a ſet aſide for teaching them the rudiments, except that 
1s towards the end of the year they may be made to ex- 
e plain ſome fables of Aiſop, by way of encouragement. 
e The ſame method ſhould be continued in the fifth claſs, 
4 and they ſhould be made often to repeat what they had 
learnt in the ſixth, but with ſome additional variety to 
prevent diſguſt. And half an hour every day employed 
ve upon this ſtudy I think will be enough for the two firſt 
as years, 

When thus inſtructed, they will find no difficulty in 
explaining St. Luke's goſpel, or the Acts of the apoſtles, 
in whole or in part, by that time they enter into the 
for fourth claſs. And ſome dialogues of Lucian, and cer- 
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As the difficulty of the Greek tongue conſiſts prin. 
cipally in the multitude of words it abounds with, and 
which it requires only a memory to retain, that boys ſel- 


dom want, tis a very good method to make them leam 


the Greek roots put into French verſe, and to make 
them quote them at every word they fee. This book 
may be divided into two parts, the firſt to be learnt in 
the fourth claſs, and the other in the third, and the 
whole to be repeated in the ſecond and firſt. This ex- 
erciſe, which will not be very burdenſome, will make 
the underſtanding of authors ſurpriſingly eaſy to them, 
and ſupply the place of a long habit, which requires a 
great deal of time and pains. And it muſt be remem- 
bered, as they go along, to point out to them the etymo- | 
logies of the Latin and French words, that are derived 
from the Greek. 

In the ſecond claſs they may be put upon reading 
ſome books of Homer, or certain extracts from Plu- 
tarch's lives. I ſhould rather incline to Homer, not 
only as he 1s more eaſy and beſt ſuited to the capacity 
of the boys, but as it is proper at this time to give them 
a taſte of the Greek poetry, and ſome notion of ſo an- 
cient and excellent a poet; and it does not ſeem reaſon- 
able, as they have Virgil before them in almoſt every 
claſs, that the original from whence he has drawn his 
moſt conſiderable beauties, ſhould remain unknown 19 
them. All that there is to fear, is, leſt the boys being 
puzzled at firſt with the novelty of the language and 
dialects, and more ſenſible of the difficulties than the 
beauties of the poet, ſhould take up a diſtaſte for him 
and deſpiſe him, which in point of ſtudy I ſhould think 2 
great misfortune. But this evil may eafily be prevent- 
ed by the ſkill and prudence of the maſter. 

Plutarch's lives may uſefully and agreeably employ 
the moſt ſtudious in rhetoric. They have a peculiar 
right to the orations of Demoſthenes, the moſt perſec 
maſter in his art. And in this claſs we may endes- 


vour to improve their taſte, by laying before = 
ele 
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ſelect paſſages from ſome other Greek writers of anti- 
quity, as well orators as hiſtorians or poets. 


Such as have made ſome progreſs in this language, | 


ſhould not abſolutely lay aſide the ſtudy of it during 
their courſe of philoſophy, but ſhould ſet apart ſome 
time peculiarly to it. And indeed what notion can they 
have of Ariſtotle, or of Plato, the moſt valuable of the 
ancient philoſophers, unleſs they acquire it in this claſs? 
Beſides, ſo long an interruption would make them for- 
get a part of what they had learnt; as is the caſe with 
regard to all languages, when totally negleQed. 

I muſt own (for in all caſes we ſhould be ſincere) 
there is one great obſtacle in the claſſes to the progreſs 
which boys might make in the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. If a maſter was allowed to follow his own in- 
clination and deſire, he would go on apace with ſome 
of the ſcholars who have a greater capacity and eager- 
neſs for their ſtudies than the reſt of the claſs; but then 
all the reſt would lag behind, and not be able to keep up 


with them in the race. The maſter therefore, who. 


knows what he owes to them all, is under a neceſſity of 
taking a kind of middle courſe, which is ſuited, as much 
as may be, to the different geniuſes of his ſcholars, 
This is a rule which ſhould be inviolably obſerved by 
all perſons whatſoever, who have the direction of 
others. A guide, (g) ſhepherd, preceptor, and ſpiri- 
tual paſtor, ought all to conform to it. Private per- 
ſons may ſuffer by it, but the public is, the gainer; and 
it would be to ſubvert all order to act otherwiſe. 

Is there then no remedy for this inconvenience? I 
know that in ſome colleges of the univerſity, the pro- 
feſſors, zealous for the progreſs of their ſcholars, 


keep 


(g) —— My Lord knoweth that the children are tender, and the 
flocks and herds with voung are with me, and if men ſhould over. drive 
them one day, all the flock die. I will lead on ſoftly, according as 
the cattle that goeth before me, and the children be able to endure. 
Gen, xxxili. 13, 14 
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142 Of the Study of 
keep with them after the ſchool hours thoſe who are 
ſo inclined, and thereby put them forward without 
hindering the reſt. But I dare not propoſe an example 
of ſuch perfection, which in my opinion is rather to be 
admired than. followed, and may be prejudicial to the 
health of the profeſſors, which they ſhould be very 
careful of, though without making themſelves ſlaves 
tO it. 

I have ſeen another way praQtiſed with ſucceſs, 
though not without its inconveniencies (for that is not 
to be expected) but it has alſo great advantages. The 
firſt quarter of an hour in the claſs is taken up in ſay- 
ing of leſſons, and immediately after that Greek is ex- 


| plained for half an hour to the body of the claſs. Du- 


ring this time the beſt ſcholars have continued in their 
chamber, where a private maſter, who was not tied 
down by the difference of age and capacity, gave them 
inſtructions in proportion to their abilities. This me- 
thod was taken only with the penſioners, who boarded 
in the college; but ſome of the town boys might have 
been included. And by this means I have known ſeve- 
ral make a conſiderable progreſs in a very little time. 
The order of the claſſes, which I could not break 
through, has carried me a little from my ſubject; But 
I ſhall now return to it. | | 
As the Greek tongue has a much greater conformity 
with ours, both as to turn and phraſe, than with the 
Latin, learned perſons have been of opinion, that it would 
be moſt proper for the boys to tranſlate Greek into 
French. The cuſtom of turning Greek, into Latin word 
for word, may have alſo its advantage, at leaſt with be- 
ginners. But they never ſhould be allowed interlineary 
interpretations, which are of no other uſe than to accul- 
tom the mind to indolence and neglect, by preſenting 
the work already done, and leaving nothing to pains or 
reflection. I queſtion whether it would not be of 


advantage, to give them only the pure Greek text. 


For then, if any difficulty offered, they would be 


obliged 
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obliged to try of themſelves to ſurmount it; whereas, 


if there is a verſion on the fide, the mind being naturally 


diſpoſed to be idle, the eyes, as holding intelligence with 
it, ſtrait turn thither, to ſpare it from taking pains. 
This is uſual even with perſons of a more advanced 
age, and experience ſhews us but two convincingly how 
very difficult it is to reſiſt this temptation, 

It may be aſked, whether it 1s moſt proper for the 
boys to prepare themſelves for their leſſons before they 
come to ſchool, by looking out the words whoſe mean- 
ing they do not know ; or whether the maſter, after 


with making them give an account of what he has ſaid 
to them. For my own part, without condemning thoſe 
who differ from me, I ſhould prefer the latter method 
for the firſt years, as the other in my opinion induces a 
great loſs of time, of which one cannot be too ſparing at 
an age when every moment 1s precious. But afterwards 
it may not be amiſs, that they come into the claſs pre- 
pared for what is to be explained to them. When they 


a are in the higher claſſes, as in rhetoric, tis an excellent 
method with reſpect to thoſe who are of capacity for it, 
k and who are made to take pains in private after the man- 
at ner I have mentioned, to accuſtom them to get their 
leſſons by themſelves, and after certain days to lay be- 
ty fore their maſters ſuch difficulties, as they have met 
ne with. By this means, they become more attentive to 


Id what they are upon, they are obliged to exerciſe their 
to underſtandings, and inſenſibly led on to what ſhould be 
the end of their inſtructions, the being able to ſtudy 
one, and without aſſiſtance. 

| have obſerved, that the univerſity was in the 
right to ſubſtitute the explication of Greek authors 
in the place of making themes; but I did not mean 
that I would have compoſition to be wholly ſet aſide. 
It has its advantages, which ſhould not be negleQed. 
It makes the boys more exact, obliges them to an 
application 
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application of their rules, accuſtoms them to write cor. 
realy, makes them better acquainted with the Greek, 
and gives them a more thorough inſight into the genius 
of the language. They ſhould therefore in the third 
and following claſſes from time to time be put upon this 
exerciſe, and to this end ſhould learn the rules of ſyntax 
peculiar to this language, which are very few. 

They ſhould likewiſe have ſome knowledge of ac- 
cents. For though they are of modern inſtitution, and 
were not uſed by the old Greeks, as may be proved from 
inſcriptions, and the moſt ancient manuſcripts, they are 
notwithſtanding. of great advantage in the explication 
of authors, the accent alone often diſtinguiſhing the dif- 
ferent tenſes of verbs, and the different ſignifications of 
words. But care muſt be taken in the pronunciation 

Not to confound the accent with quantity; for this 
would entirely ſpoil the harmony, which notwithſtand- 
ing makes one of the principal beauties of this language. 
The accent points out to us when to raiſe or lower the 
voice; and quantity to ſtop more or leſs upon the ſylla- 
bles. A little attention and exactneſs at firſt, would 
render this manner of pronunciation eaſy. The know- 
ledge of the accents is not a matter of great labour, and 
is often too much neglected, even by the learned. 

I ſhould not forget to take notice, that it is very uſeful 
to make the boys get by heart certain ſelect paſſages out 

of the Greek authors, and eſpecially the poets. What 
I have already related of a young gentleman of quality, 
who, upon leaving ſchool, could repeat all Homer en- 
tirely, ſhews us that this cuſtom was formerly muci 
practiſed in the univerſity. To ſum up all in a few 
words, I would have the eyes, the ears, the tongue, 
the hand, the memory, the underſtanding, be all employ- 
ed in leading youth to the knowledge of Greek. 
When they begin to be a little acquainted with it 


by the reading of authors, they muſt be made N ob- 
erve 
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ſerve carefully the phraſe, the turn, and genius, the 
harmony of the cadence, and above all, the admirable. 
copiouſneſs of this language, which by the derivation 
and compoſition of words multiplies itſelf almoſt in in- 
finitum, and gives a prodigious variety to diſcourſe. 
'Tis an advantage peculiar to it, and which I think 
was never diſputed by any body but Tully. (5) That 
Roman, who was fond of his own tongue to a degree 
of jealouſy, takes pains in ſeveral paſſages of his works 
to cry it up beyond the Greek, even for the abundance 
and richneſs of expreſſions, and pretends, againſt evi- 
dence and the common opinion of all the learned of his 
time, that the Latin tongue is not only not inferior, 
but far ſuperior to the Greek .in this point. ,, The 
proof he brings for it is this, that the Greeks have but 
one word, namely .es, to ſignify both labor and dolor, 
which are two things very different; as though they 
had not im, Nun, wig, xo, and a great many more, 
to expreſs dolor. He omits not, however, after ſuch a 
proof, to inſult Greece with a tone. of raillery, as tho” 
the point had been abſolutely gained; ſo apt are we 
to be blinded by paſſion and prejudice ] i) O verbo- 
rum inops interdum,” ſays he, quibus abundare te 
« ſemper putas, Grecia vp 1 od % 7 
(4) Quintilian is more ſincere. In a chapter, where 
his ſubje& induces him to draw a kind of parallel be- 
tween the two tongues upon the occaſion of Atticiſm, 
he does not ſcruple to make the Latin tongue equal to 
the Greek in all the other parts of eloquence, but durſt 
not even urge the compariſon in point of expreſſiveneſs. 

rike 140 H He 
(b) Ita ſentio, et ſæpe difſervi, Latinam ſinguam non modo nom ĩnopem, 
ut vulgo putarent, ſed locupletiorum etiam eſſe quam Græcam. Lib. 1, 
de fin. bon. et mal. n. 10. | . 
Szpe diximus, et quidem cum aliqua querela, non Grzcorum modo, 
ſed etiam eorum qui ſe Grazcos magis quam noſtros haberi ' volunt, nos 
non modo non vinci a Grecis verborum copie, ſed eſſe in ea etiam ſupe - 
riores, Ibid, lib. 3. n. 5. (i) Tuſcul. Quart, lib. 2. n. 35. 
(kt) Latina mihi facundia, ut inventione, diſpoſitione, confilio, cæteriſ- 
que hujus generis artibus fimilis Grzcz, ac prorſus diſcipula ejus videtur: 


ita circa rationem eloquendi vix habere imitationis locum.  Quintil, 1. 
11. e. 10. | * 
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He obferves firſt, that the Latin his a much harſher 
ſound, and! zives feveril teaſons for it, of which 1 fhall 
here only produce a few. It wants certain letters, (0 as 
the up/ilon and zeta, which ate extremely ſoft, and ac- 
cording to Quintilian diffuſe a kind of cheerfulnefs in 
diſcourſe, when borrowed to expreſs the Greek words, 
as in (1) Zephyri, 275 whereas the Latin letters 
would form a heav nd groſs noife. The ſixth letter 
of the Latin ;alphab g F, is (n) rather a rough Kind of 
blowing, than an articulate ſound. The fafne may be 
ſaid of the v conſonant, {/ervus) inftead of which he 
would ſubſtitute the ZEolic digamma. (e) The Latin 
end many of their words with an m, Which is a Kind 
of bellowing letter, and is never final among the 


Greeks, 8 inſtead of ed it, uſe a nu, Which is's 


ſetter of a very clear and diſtin& found, eſpecially at 
the end of à word, where it is ſeldom found in Latin. 
Quintilian then paſſes oh to'a greater idconvenience 


of the Latin e ( p) which | is the want 'of words 
* 215 0 FE to 
n from this * intilian that the of the 
Son had a middle ſound between f, 2 the 7 of the at th adi that 
anſwered'to our French «, uſage; utile, or as we pronounce it in the La- 
tin words dominus, lumen. 32 the « of the Latins formerly anſwertd to 
the os of the French, and the u of the Greeks, daminowus, loumen, This 
may, be clearly proved from examples. When the Romans had'a'G 
— to write in Latin ebaracters, they never made uſe of any dther than 


be ſimple z . Epicurus, Hegi, Pelufium, Bucepbalus, 
0 N Plutarchur, the other hand, as aten the Greeks 
oth & Rees duRe ih Of 


letters, they always expreſſed the & fimple 
of theLatins, by v. Tine, An,. The role is conftant 3 hof K 
it be, otherwiſe, _ For th dipbtbong oe is never found i io, Latin, the 6ngle 
u iy pp ying its place. Abd whep the Latins had a m — to expreſs e 
— the u French, they made uſe of the Greek up/ilon, ad in pu 
us, Tympanum. 
3 vd cum ut contig, fe quomodo velut hitariot Aide renidet 
2 ut in Zeph ris, of yriſq gue; que ſi noftris ſiteris 1ibantur, ſur- 


barb effi til. 1. 1 
- ene, n _ Dons pie vel mn fa, 5 th” beds, iber diferi- 


ſt. 
* e quaſh 8 ee litera biegen, M ga nölfum 
Crack 2 cache, At ii y jucondam, et in fine held. . 


uz eſt ap ud noz tariff 1 in claufulis, 
(p). e Fes phone cateht eee 


rcumire d, 
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to a great many things, which cannot other- 
wiſe be explained, than by the aſſiſtance of a metaphor 
or circuratocution 3 and ( Tully himſelf, not with- 
ſtanding his prejudices is forced to allow it. Evert 

in ſuch matters as fell under a particular denomination} 
— language vas ſo defective as to oblige them often 
to have recourſe to the ſame terms, and fall into fre- 
quent repetitions; (r) whereas the Greeks have not 
only a plenty of words; but deen very en ftom 
one another. 

It is not with theſe idioms or dialekts of the Greek 
language, as with the different jargons that are cuſto- 
mary in ſeveral provinces oi France, and are no other 
than a groſs and corrupt way of ſpeaking, and do not 
deſer ue to be called a1 Every dialect was 4 
perfect language ini its kind, which took place among 
certain people, and had its peculiar rules and beauties; 
and which we ſee were equally uſed by excellent au- 
thors, both inoproſe and verſe, and often were blended 
all together, yet ſo as to have one conſtantly prevail- 
ing above the reſt in every author. And from hence 
reſult that variety and copiouſneſs of turns and ex- 
preſſions, which are ſo much admired in the Greek 
language, and are not to be met with in any other. 

Amongſt theſe different idioms (2) Atticiſm, which 
was properly the language of the Athenians, had in- 
finitely the advantage above all the reſt. Twas a taſte 
in a manner natural to the climate, and reached no 
farther. Athens was the only city in Greece, where 
even 1 people t) had thoſe nice and deli- 

H 2 | cate 


420 Equidem foleo etiam, quod uno Græci, ſi aliter non poſſum, idem 
plutibus verbis exponere. De fin. bon. et mal. lib, 3. n. 55 

(r) Etiam in iis quæ denominata ſunt, ſumma paupertas In eadem 08 

ſreque atiſſime revolvit : at illis non verborum mado, 8 

inter ſe diflerentium copia eſt. Quintil. I. 12. c. 10. 

(2) Qualizapud Grecos Ani redolens. Acdecarum grepcum 
ſaporem. Ibid- I. 6. c. 4. 

Qid eſt quod in iis —＋ Atticum ſaporem putent } Idi:demum thy- : 
mum redolere dicant ? —— ſchines ĩntulit eo fiudia 


Athenarm,que, | 
velut ſata quædam cœlo terraque degenerant, ſaporem illum Atticum pe. 
tegrino raiſcuerunt. Ib. I. 12. c. 10. Cie. Orat, a. 37. 
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cate ears Tully ſpeaks of, Atticorum ures teretes et 
religioſæ, ſo as to be able to find out by a phraſe, an 
expreſſion, or even the ſound of the voice, whether 
the ſpeaker was a ſtranger or no; (u) as in the inſtance 
of Theophraſtus, which made the orators ſo ſcrupu- 
Jouſly careful not to let the leaſt word fall from them; 
which might offend an audience ſo hard to pleaſe. 

It is very neceſſary to make the boys obſerve, whilſt 
they read the Greek authors, as much as poſſible what 
this Atticiſm was, of which the ancients ſo frequently 
ſpeak, and is more eaſily to be conceived than defined, 
Tully very juſtly takes notice, that it is not confined 

to any one ſpecies of eloquence, ?'Tis true, it is often 
ſeen in the ſimple kind, where its proper charaQer is 
to expreſs the moſt common and trifling things, with 
a plainneſs, grace, beauty, and delicacy, that are in- 
imitable in any other language. From whence it 
comes to pals, as (x) Quintilian has obſerved, that the 
Greek comedy is infinitely ſuperior to the Latin, as 
the language is not capable of that grace and elegance, 
which the Greeks themſelves cannot transfer into any 
other dialect. And thus, how delicate ſoever Terence 
may appear to us, he ſtill falls far ſhort of the ele- 
" gance and beauty of Ariſtophanes. 
However it muſt be remembered, that Atticiſm ſuits 
as well with the ſublime, as the ſimple and common 
Wed W 144908 
u] Tineam Granius obruebat neſcio quo ſapore ver naculo : ut eto jam 
non mirer illud Theopbraſto accidifſe, quod dicitur, cum rcontaretur ex 
anicula quadam, quanti aliquid venderet, et reſpondiſſet illa, atque add!- 
giſſet, nor x2, non pote minoris : tuliſſe eum moleſte, ſe non effugere hoſ- 
pitis ſpeciem, cum ætatem ageret Athenis, optimeque loqueretur. Omnino 
(ficut opinor) in noftris eſt quidam urbanorum, ficut ille Atticorum, ſo- 
nus. Cic. in Brut. n. 172. | 

Quomodo et illa Attica anus Theophraſtum, hominem alioqui diſertiff. 
mum, aonotata unius affectatione verbi, hoſpitem dixit : nec alio ſe id 
deprehendiſſe interrogata reſpondit, quam quod nimium Attice loqueretut. 
Quiatil. I. 8. c. 1. Wot p 9 7 * | 


'* (x) Io'comaedis maxime claudiesmus vir levem conſequimu! 
umbram, adeo ut mihi ſermo ipſe Romanus non tecipere videatur ill-m 
- ſolis conceſſam Atticis yenerem, quando eam ne Grzci quidam in alio fe- 
nere linguzobtiaveriat, Ibis, I. 210. t. 
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way of writing. - (x) The ſtyle of Demoſthenes: is per- 
fectly Attic, as is that of Plato his maſter, and yet 
nothing can be more ſtrong and lofty. (y) And the 
ſame may be ſaid of Pericles, whoſe eloquence not- 


withſtanding. is conſtantly compared to thunder ' and' 


lightning. But with this character of force and gran- 
deur, they had all an additional ſweetneſs and charm, 
which was properly the effect of Atticiſm. 

We may therefore apply this term to a diſcourſe, 
where all is natural and ſmooth, nothing affected, and 
yet every thing pleaſes; where great and ſmall things 
are expreſſed with an equal, though different grace; 
(z) where the taſte however is heightened by a certain 
ſalt, a ſecret ſeaſoning, which leaves nothing inſipid, 
but diſcovering itſelf every where to the reader or 
hearer, -augments his curioſity, and, as I may ſay, 
excites his thriſt; and to ſum up all in a word, where 
every thing is well expreſſed; according to Cicero's 
ſhort definition ; (a) Ut bene dicere, id fit Attice dicere. 

(b) *T'was upon this-model the Roman urbanity was 
formed, which diſallowed of every thing rough, of- 
fenſive, or of a foreign taſte, either in the thought, 
expreſſion, or manner of pronouncing ;z ſo that it 
1059 Quo ne Athenas quidem ipſas, (ſays Cicero) manis credo fuiſſe 

icas, Orat. n. 27. | 

6 Si — flieg ef Atticum (eleganter enucleatzque dicere) ne Peri- 
cles quidem dixit Attice. Qui ſi tenui genere uteretur, nunquam ab Ariſ- 
— poeta fulgurare, tonare, permiſcere Greciam dictus eſſet. Cie. 

rat, n. 29. 

Quid Pericles ?——cujus in labris veteres Comici———leporem babitaſſe 
dixerunt, tantamque in eo vim fuiſſe, ut in eorum mentibus, qui audiſſent, 
quaſi aculeos c_—_ relinqueret. 3. de Ora. n. 138. 13 

(z) Velut fimplex orationis condimentum, quod ſentitur latente judicio 
velut palato, excitatque et à tædio defendit orationem. Sanè tamen, vt 
ſal in cibis, paulò liberalius aſperſus ſi tamen non fit immodicus, affert 
aliquid propriz volupt-tisz ita hi quoque in dicendo ſalis habent quiddam 
quod nobis faciat audiendi ſitim. Quintil. I. 6. c. 4. 

(a) De opt. gen, erat, n. 13. | 

(b) Nam meo quidem rome illa eſt urbanitas, in qua nihil abſo- 
Bum, nihil agrefie, nihil inconditum, nihil peregrinum, neque ſenſn, 


neque verbis, neque ore geſtuve poſſit deprehendi : ut non tam fit in 
ſingulis dictis, quam in toto colore dicendi : qualis apud Græcos Atticiſ- 
mos ille redolen s- .. thenarum proprium ſaporem. Quintil. I. 6. e. 4. 
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leſs conſiſted in the beauty of each particular phraſe; 
chan in the air of the diſcourſe,” and the elegance of 
the whole, which was peculiar to the 1 of Rome, as 
Atticiſm was to Athens. * 

Tolly excelled in this way more than any other 
whatſoever ;' and I queſtion whether any thing 
in this kind can be found more perfect than his treatiſes 
De oratore, eſpecially the dialogues inſerted in them, 
which abound with an inimitable of elocution, 
and, as it were, that flower of politenels, wherein ur- 
banity principally conſiſts. 

We have alſo ſeveral performances of this kind + in 
our own tongue, which are in no reſpect inferior to 
the ancients; where every thing is expreſſed both with 
ſpirit and ſimplicity; and a nice and delicate — 
ſeems to have borrowed the language of nature itſe 


where the moſt abſtracted queſtions become plain and | 


evident from the graceful eaſe in which they appear; 
in fine, where ſubjeas merry and ſerious are equally 
treated with all the eit and dignity of which t they 
are capable. 
I hope the reader will excuſe this ſmall digreſſion 
upon Atttciſm, which ſeems to depart a little from the 
bounds of grammar, and to fall more naturally within 
the compaſs of chetoric. 

There are many other reflections to be made upon 
* genius, turn, beauty, and copiouſneſs of the Greek 

ongue, but theſe I leave to the judgment of the maſ- 
3 They will find wherewithal to ſupply what is 
wanting here out of their own ſtock ; and the Methode 
Grecque, which has long been in every body's hands, 
will furniſh them with all * can be deſired in this 
— 

eiten e 
Of Auching the Latin Tongue, 


HE ſtudy of this language is properly the buſt- 


_ neſs of the claſſes, and in a manner the ſub- 
tance 
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ſtance of the exerciſes of the college, where, they are 
taught not only to underſtand Latin, but to write and 
talk it. As the firſt of theſe three parts is the moſt 
eſſential, and a neceſſary introduction to the reſt, 1 
ſhall chiefly inſiſt upon this, though without negle&- 
ing the other, And in the reflections I have to make 
upon this ſubject, I ſball obſerve no other; order than 
that of the ſtudies themſelves, beginning with what re- 


lates to the firſt elements of that language; and then 


rupning through all the claſſes, till I come to rhetoric 
excluſively, Which I ſhal] treat ſeparately, 


W 


Of the Mahod to be taken in teaching LATIN. | 


HE firſt queſtion which naturally offers, is to 
know what method ſhould be taken in teaching 
the Latin tongue. I think. at preſent. tis generally 
enough agreed, that the fi; rules which. are given for 
the learning of Latin, ſhould be in Frengh ; as in eve- 
ry ſcience, every branch of knowledge, it is oatural ty 
paſs from what is known and clear, to what is unknow 
and obſcure. Every body is ſenſible, that it is no leſs 
abſurd and void of reaſon to give the firſt precepts of 
the Latin tongue in Latin, than it would be to do ſo 
in teaching Greek, or any other foreign language. 
But is it beſt to begin with the making exerciſes, or 
explaining authors? Here lies the great difficulty, apd 
'tis on this point opinions are divided. And; yet if we 
conſult good ſenſe and right reaſon, it. ſeems 88 
that the laſt method ſhould be preferred. For before a 
perſon can compoſe well in Latin, he muſk be ſomewhat 
acquainted with the turn, phraſe, and rules of the lan- 
guage, and have alſo made a conſidęrable colleQion-of 
words, whoſe meaning he muſt ongerſiand, and knqy 
rightly how to apply them. Now all ieee 
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but by the application of authors, who are a kind 
of living dictionary, and ſpeaking grammar, from 
whence the meaning and true uſe of words, phraſes 
and. rules of ſyntax, are to be learnt by experience. 

"Tis true the contrary method has prevailed, and is 
of long ſtanding ; but it does not follow for all that, 
that we ſhould blindly and without examination give 
into it. Cuſtom frequently exerciſes a kind of tyranny 
oyer the mind, keeps it in ſubjection, and hinders it 
from making uſe of reaſon, which in matters of this 
kind 1s a ſurer guide than example, however authoriſed 
by time. (c) Quintilian owns, that for the twenty 
years he taught rhetoric, he was obliged publicly to 
follow the cuſtom he found eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 
of not explaining authors; and he is not aſhamed to 
confeſs that he was in the wrong to ſuffer himſelf to be 
carried away with the ſtream. 

The univerſity of Paris has thought fit to depart in 
other points from the old way of teaching. I wiſh it 
was poſſible to make ſome trial in this we are upon, that 
we may learn from experience whether it might not 
be attended with the ſame ſucceſs in the public, as ! 
know it has had privately in the caſe of ſeveral chil- 
dren. 

In the mean while we ſhould be well ſatisfied with 
the prudent medium the univerſity follows, in not 
abſolutely giving in to either of theſe methods, but 
joining them both together, and ſo tempering one with 
another, as to allow more time, even in the firſt ſetting 
out, to the explication of authors, than the making of 


exerciſes. 40 
Of. th fr 7 Elements of the LaTIN Tongue. 


Supp oſe the child to be taught, has yet no know- 
ledge at all of the Latin tongue; and am of o- 


Pinion that we ſhould begin here in the ſame man- 
ner 


(c) Quintil, I, 2. C. 5. 
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ner as in teaching Greek, that is, by making them 
learn the declenſions, conjugations, and moſt common 
rules of ſyntax. And when he is well eſtabliſhed in 
theſe principles, and has made them familiar to him by 
frequent repetitions, he muſt then be put upon explain- 
ing ſome eaſy author, and proceed at firſt by flow de- 
grees, ranging all the words exactly in their natural or- 
der, and giving an account of every gender, caſe, num- 
ber, perſon, tenſe, &c. applying all the rules he has ſeen, 
and in proportion as he advances taking in new ones, 
and ſuch as are more difficult. 

'Tis a neceſſary piece of advice throughout the ; whats 
courſe of their ſtudies, and more eſpecially ſo in the 
preſent caſe, to do well whatever is done, to teach tho- 
roughly what 1s to be taught, to inculcate the principles 
and rules ſoundly into the children, and not to be too 
haſty in making them paſs to other matters which are 
higher and more pleaſing, but leſs proportioned to their 
ſtrength. (d) A rapid and ſuperficial manner of teach- 
ing may pleaſe the parents, and be of ſervice to the 
maſters, as it ſets their ſcholars off to more advantage; 
but inſtead of bringing them forward, it throws them 
back conſiderably, and often prevents their making any 
progreſs. in their ſtudies. (e) "Tis with the firſt rudi - 
ments of the ſciences, as with the foundations of a build- 
ing: If they are not ſolid and deep, the ſuperſtructure 
will ſoon tumble. It is better for children to know but 
a little, if they know it thoroughly and for ever. They 
will learn faſt enough, if they learn well. 

At their firſt fetting out, I make no ſcruple to 
declare, that they ſhould ſcarce ever be put upon 
making of exerciſes, which ſerve only to torment 

Hs the 


(d) 


lone plerique a poſterioribus inciperent : et dum oftentare diſcipulos cires 
ſpeciofivra malunt, compendio morarentur. Quintil. I. x. c. 7. 
(e) Q (grammatica) nifi oratori futuro fundamenta fideliter jecerity, 


fuicquid ſogerirunerit, cormrunt, int. lib. 1. cap. 5 


Quod etiam admonere ſupervacbum fuerat, niſi ambitioſs feſtina» 
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the children by a troubleſome and uſeleſs labour, and 
to inſpire them with a diſtaſte for a ſtudy, which uſual. 
ly draws upon them from the generality of maſters no- 
thing but blame and correction. For the faults they 
make in their exerciſes, being very frequent, and al- 
moſt. inevitable, they muſt be as frequently corrected 
for them; whereas the explication and tranſlation of 
authors, where nothing is to be produced out of their 
own heads, would ſpare them a. IT deal of time, 
trouble, and puniſhment, - 
I have often wiſhed there were Gris: books expreſſy 
drawn up in Latin ſor the uſe of children upon their 
firſt entrance on this ſtudy. Theſe compoſitions ſhould 
be clear, eaſy, and le. At firſt the words 
| ſhould be almoſt all in their natural order, and the 
phraſes very ſhort. Then the difficulties ſhould 
ſenſibly increaſe in proportion to the progreſs the boys 
might make. Above all, care ſhould be taken to intro- 
duce examples of all the rules they were to learn. Ele- 
gance ſhould not be principally ſought after, but clear- 
neſs. Their buſineſs is to learn the Latin words, to 
accuſtom_themſelves to the different conſtructions pe- 
culiar to that language, and to apply the rules of ſyntax 
to what they ſhall be made to read, One might give 
them ſome apophthegms of the ancients, ſome ſtories 
taken from holy ſcripture, as thoſe of Abel, Joſeph, 
Tobias, the Maccabees, and ſuch like. Not au- 
thors might likewiſe furniſh us with ſome uſeful ſup- 
plies. I ſhall here ſet down ſome ſhort inftances which 
are fit only for the firſt attempts. In the ſtories taken 
from holy ſcriptures, I think too we-ſhould alter ſuch 
expreſſions and phraſes, as are not met with in Latin 
authors. Thus in the following hiſtory of Tobias, for 
in diebus Salmanaſar, I have put tempore Salmanaſar 
and for in captivitatem poſitus, I have put in captivitatem 
abductus. The, word concaptivis is not Latin, no more 
than conſortium, in the ſenſe it is here taken; :nſtead of 
the former I have uſed exili ſui comitibus ; an for-the 
latter ſocietaterm. | A former 
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[f] A former profeſſor of the univerſity, to whom I 
communicated my deſign, has thought fit to draw up a 
collection of ſtories of this kind from the holy ſcripture, 
for the uſe of ſuch children as enter upon the ſtudy af 
the Latin tongue, or are in the firſt claſſes. T hope the 
public will be pleaſed with this ſnqall performance,'and 
that their approbation will induce the author to draw 
up a ſecond in the ſame way, but of a different kind, 
containing moral ſtories and maxims, taken from anci- 
ent authors, and generally expreſſed in their own words, 
but free from all difficulties, and adapted to the weak- 
neſs of young beginners. 


2 This ſecond work has been ſent abroad fince the 
firſt edition of mine, and the approbation of the public 
has confirmed my conjectures. And indeed I know of 
no book, which 'may be more uſeful, and at the feng 
time more agreeable to youth. It contains excellent 
principles of morality, collected with great order and 
judgment, with very affecting paſſages of hiſtory ul 

every article. I know. ſome very conſiderable perſons, 
who acknowledge themſelves to have found a great 
deal of pleaſure, in reading that little book. 
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21% Tobias ex tribu Nephtali captus fuit tempore 
* Salmanaſar regis Aſſyriorum. ly captivyateen abduc- 
* tus viam veritatis non deſeruit. Omnia bona, que 
* habere poterat, quotidie ſui exilii comitibus impertie- 
bat. Cum eſſet junior omnibus, nihil tamen puerile 
ic | 185 "I 'S 14810 DC IMF; 61 th FWPRS een 

geſſit. Denique, cum irent omnes ad vitulos auregs 
« quos Jerobboam rex Iſrael fecerat, hic ſolus fugiebat 
it . THC FORM BE. 7 1 Od; Lt: (T7 1 4” 

ſocietatem omnium. Pergehat autem ad templug} 
„Domini, et ibi adorabat Deum. Hæc et his ſiailia 
* ſecundum legem Dei puerũlus obſervabat. / 
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& 0 Ex AMNON DAS. 
gol ? 


+ © « Epaminondas, dux clariſſimus Thebanorum, 
c unam folum habebat veſtem. Itaque quoties eam mit- 
e tebat ad fullonem, ipſe interim cogebatur continere ſe 
« domi, quod ei veſtis altera deeſſet. In hoc ſtatu re- 
rum, cum ei Perſarum rex magnam auri copiam mi- 
& ſiſſet, noluit eam accipere. Si re&e judico, celſiore 
*, animo fuit is qui aurum recuſavit, quam qui obtulit,” 


Fix PIETAS ix Mar RIM. 


(4A) Prætor mulierem ſanguinis ingenui, damnatam 
te capitali crimine apud tribunal ſuum, tradidit triumvi- 
* To necandam in carcere. Is qui cuſtodiæ præerat, 
© miſericordia motus, non eam protinus ſtrangulavit. 
“ Quin etiam permiſit ejus filiæ ingredi ad matrem, 
«ſed poſtquam exploraſſet eam diligenter, ne forte ci- 
„% bum aliquem inferret: exiſtimans futurum ut inedia 
© conſumeretur, Cum autem jam dies plures affluxiſ- 
* ſent, miratus quod tam diu viveret, curioſius obſerva- 
« ta filia, animadvertit ejus late matrem nutriri. Quz 
« res tam admirabilis ad Judices perlata femiſſionem 
« pœnæ mulieri impetravit. (/ Nec tantum matris ſa- 
« lus donata filiæ pietati eſt, ſed ambæ perpetuis ali- 
* mentis publico ſumptu ſuſtentatæ ſunt, et carcer ille, 
«« extruQo ibi pietatis templo, conſecratus, Quo non 
* penetrat, aut quid non excogitat pietas, quæ in carce- 
% re ſervandæ genetricis novam rationem invenit ? Quid 
* enim tam inufitatum, quid tam inauditum, quam mar 
te 'trem nate uberibus alitam fuiſſe? Putaret aliquis hoc 
oo contra rerum naturam factum, niſi giligere parentes 
&© prima nature. lex eſſet.“ | 

I have deſignedly left a little more difficulty in the 
laſt ſtory than the-reſt, becauſe, in proportion as the 
children come on in the underſtanding of Latin, they 
muſt be put upon explaining more difficult PRs. 


(i) Ex. Aliano, I. 3. e. 5. 7) Ex, Valer. Max. I. f. © 4+ . 7. 
(1) Plig. Hiſt Nat, 1. 5. L. 30. , 
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And I deſire all maſters who have the care of the 
education of children before they are admitted into the 
college, to examine thoroughly without prejudice, and 
try by experience, whether this manner of inſtruQion 
is not ſhorter, eaſier, and ſurer, than what is uſually fol- 
lowed in putting them at firſt upon making exerciſes. 
The ſame rules come over again here, and are frequent- 
ly repeated to them, but with this difference, that they 
find the application of them already made in the au- 
thors they explain; whereas they are obliged to apply 
them 'of themſelves in their exerciſes, which expoſes 
them, as I have already obſerved, to committing abun- 
dance of faults, and the bearing a great deal of chiding 
and correction. And I cannot help thinking it agreeable 
to ſenſe and reaſon, that children thus uſed to explica- 
tion for fix or nine months, and obliged to give an ac- 
count of what they explain, eithe? by word of mouth or 
writing, or rather both ways; will be much more able 
afterwards to enter upon exerciſes, and be put, if it is 
thought proper, into the ſixth claſs. | | 
I muſt farther adviſe-maſters, who are employed in 
giving children their 55 inſtructions, to be very care- 
ful to make them read, explain, or repeat their leſſons, 
with a natural tone: I mean ſuch a tone as is uſed in 
common converſation, whilſt we are talking with a 
friend, or relating a fact; and then ſure it would be 
very ridiculous to ſet up the loud cry, which children 
generally do. I know by experience with what diffi- 
culty this fault is to be corrected, and how apt they 
are always to retain ſomething of it in their pronun- 
bra 1 21 4 


Of what is 10 be obſerved in the Sixth and Fifth Claſſes. 


HE buſineſs of the lower claſſes, with reference 
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T: is a juſt complaint, that we have not authors 
enough, that are proper for the ſixth and fifth claſſes, 
Thoſe that are ſuitable to them, may be reduced to tuo 
or three, Phædrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Tully. For 
Iqueſtion whether Aurelius Victor and Eutropius ſhould 
be ranked in this number, as they are only very lifeleſs 
abridgements of the Roman hiſtory, generally full of a 
great number of proper names and chronological dates, 


' which are apt to diſcourage children upon their firſt en- 
trance on the ſtudy of Latin. It may likewiſe be 
s 92 8 whether Tully s epiſtles are very proper for 


ſe claſſes, as they are ſomewhat ſerious, and often 
obſcure and difficult. However, theſe authors are but 
three, and are not enough for theſe two claſſes, eſpeci- 
all oy as children are fuppoſed to have been ſomewhat ac- 
omed to the explaining of authors, before they are 
admitted into the firſt of them. 
This defeQ, 1 think; might eaſily be ſupplied, by ſe- 
leQing out of Tully, Livy, Cæſar, and ſuch other au- 
thors, certain paſſages of hiſtory. and morality, : and mo- 
0 them to the childrens capacity. Seneca, Pliny, 
alerjus Maximus, though leſs pure, might like- 
wiſe furniſh ſtories and maxims, which the preparers 


here give a few inſtances, © 
* Iptos ToRQUET CONSCIENTIA. 
( “ Angor et ſolicitudo conſcientiæ diu noctuque 


ſtill may reduce to a clearer and purer Were 1 ſhall 


< vexat impios. Non immeritoaiebat ſapiens; fi retlu- 


6c dantur 
( Cie. 1, x, de Leg. v. 40. Tacit, Annal. 1, 6, n. 6, 
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« dantur beg mentes, poſſe aſpici laniatus et 
« ;Aus. Ut enim corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia et 
« ſibidine animus dilaceratur ... Dicitur [x Nero, 
« poſtquam matrem Agrippinum interfecit, perfecto 
« demum ſcelere, magnitudinem ejus intellexiſſe. Per 
« reliquum noctis modo in tenebris et cubili ſe 'occul- 
« tans, modo pra pavore exurgens, et mentis inops, 
« ſueem opperiebatur, * exitium allaturam.” 
| | Rege WH 0010919161 nog cargoes) 
| DamocrEts. aun Geil 
le] “ Dionyſius Tyrannus Syracuſanorum, eum om- 
ni opum et voluptatum genere abundaret, indieavit 
ipſe quam parum effet beatus. Nam cum quidam 
« ex ejus aſſentatoribus Damocles' commemoraret in 
% ſermone copias ejus, opes, majeſtatem, rerum abun- 
© dJantiam, magnificent am dium regiarum a nega- 
* retque unquam beatiorem illo quemquam fuiſſe: 
# Vis-ne igitur, inquit, Damocles, quoniam hec te 
„vita deleQat, ipſe eandem deguſtare, et. fortunam 
« experiri meam? Cum ſe ille eupere dixiſſet, col- 
« locari-juſlit hominem in aureo lets, ſtrato pulcher- 
« rimis ſtragulis; avacoſque complures ornavit argento 
« ayroque cœlato. Tum ad menſam eximia forma pu- 
- * eros delectos juſſit eonſiſtere, eoſque ad nutum illius 
- * intnentes diligenter miniſtrare. Aderant unguenta, 
= * coronæ; incendebantur odores : menſæ exquiſi- 
7 e tiſſimis epulis extruebantur. Fortunatus ſibi Damocles 
— videbatur. In hoc medio apparatu fulgentem gla- 
dium, e lacunari ſeta equina appenſum, demitti juſ- 
[1 * fit, ut -impenderet illius beati cervicibus. Itaque 
nec pulchros illos adminiftratores aſpiciebat, nec ple- 
num artis argentum: nec manum porrigebat in 
menſam: jam ipſæ de fluebant corone. ' Denique 
e exoravit tyrannum ut abire liceret, quod jam us 
* efſe nollet. Satis- ne videtur dectaraſſe Dionyſius, 
* nihil eſſe ei beatum, cui ſemper aliquis terror im- 
* pendeat ? ? eee cho a age 
III. Ma- 
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ww eaſing] 1 III. | | 
MacisTR1 FALISCORUM--PERFIDIA,, 
> % Romani Camillo duce Falerios obſidebant. 
% Mos erat tunc apud Faliſcos, ut plures ſimul pueri 
„ unius magiſtri curæ demandarentur. Principum 
6“ liberos, qui ſcientia videbatur præcellere, erudiebat, 
& Is cum in pace inſtituiſſet pueros ante urbem luſus 
“ exercitationiſque cauſa producere; eo more per belli 
© tempus non intermiſſo, die quadam eos paulatim ſo- 
ce lito longius trahendo a porta, in caſtra Romana ad 
% Camillum perduxit. Ibi ſceleſto facinori ſceleſtio- 
& rem ſermonem addidit: Falerios ſe in manus Roma. 
© norum tradidiſſe, cum eos pueros, quorum parentes 
in ea civitate- principes erant, in eorum poteſtatem 
% dedidiſſet. Quz ubi Camillus audivit, hominis per- 
6 fidiam execratus: Non ad ſimilem tui, inquit, nec 
„ populum, nec imperatorem, cum ſceleſto munere 
5 ſceleſtus ipie veniſti, Sunt belli etiam, ſicut pacis, 
C jura; juſteque non minus quam fortiter bella gerere 
c didicimus. Arma habe mus, non adverſum eam 
« Etatem, cui etiam captis urbibus parcitur ; ſed ad- 
« verſus hoſtes armatos, a quibus injuſte laceſſiti fui- 
* mus. Denudari deinde juſſit ludi magiſtrum, eumque 
4 manibus poſt tergum illigatis reducendum Falerios 
4 pueris tradidit; virgaſque eis, quibus proditorem 
« agerent; in urbem verberantes, dedit. Faliſci Ro- 
% manorum fidem et juſtitiam admirantes, ultro ſe 113 
c dediderunt, rati ſub eorum imperio melius ſe quam le- 
* gibus ſuis victuros. Camillo et ab hoſtibus et a civibus 
66 ie, aQz. Pace e Romam reduQus.” 
Danonrs 27T-PYTHLE FIDELYS: AMICITIA. 
% Damon et Pythias, Pythagorice prudentiæ ſa- 
c cris nitiati, tam fidelem inter ſe amicitiam junxerant, 
dc ut alter pro altero mori parati eſſent. Cum eorum 
« alter a Dionyſio tyranno nece damnatus, impetraſſet 
tempus aliquod quo profectus domum res ſuas ordina- 
« ret; 
Tit. Liv. 1. 27. ä 
En Cik, 1, 3. de Ott. a. 43 
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ret; alter vadem ſe pro reditu ejus dare tyranno non du- 
« bitavit: ita ut, ſi ille non revertiſſet ad diem, morien- 
« gumeſſet ſibi ipſi. Igitur omnes, et in primis Dionyſius, 
*« nov atque ancipitis rei exitum cupide expectabant. 
Appropinquante deinde definità die, nec illo redeunte, 
« unuſquiſque ſtultitiæ damnabat tam temerarium 
% ſponſorem. At is nihil ſe de amici conſtantia me- 
e tuere prædicabat. Et vero ille ad diem dictum ſu- 
e pervenit. Admiratus eorum fidem tyrannus, petivit 
ut ſe in amicitiam tertiam reciperent.“ 

V. 

STILPONIS PRECLARA vox. 
()“ Urbem Megara ceperat Demetrius, cui 
men Poliorcetes fuit. Ab hoc Stilpon philoſophus 
% interrogatus, num quid perdidiſſet? Nihil, inquit; 
* omnia namque mea mecum ſunt. Atqui, et patri- 
% monium ejus in prædam ceſſerat, et filias rapuerat 
„ hoſtis, et patriam expugnaverat. Ille tamen, capta 
* urbe, nihil ſe damni paſſum fuiſſe teſtatus eſt. Ha- 
6 bebat enim ſecum vera bona, doctrinam ſcilicet et 
« vertutem, in quæ hoſtis manum injicere non poterat : 
at ea, que a militibus diripiebantur, non judicabat 
* ſua. Omnium ſcilicet bonorum, quæ extrinſecus ad- 
*« veniunt, incerta poſſeſſio eſt. Ita inter micantes 
ubique gladios, et ruentium tectorum fragorem, uni 
* homini pax fuit.“ 


VI. 
BENEFICIA VOLUNTATE CONSTANT. 
(s) “ Beneficia non in rebus datis, ſed in ipſa bene- 
4 " faciendi voluntate conſiſtunt. Nonnunquam magis 
nos obligat, qui dedit parva magnifice; qui regum 
* 2quavit opes animo; qui exjguum tribuit, ſed li- 
* benter. Cum Socrati multa multi pro ſuis quiſque 
* facultatibus offerrent, Æſcbines pauper auditor, 
„Nihil, inquit, dignum te quod dare tibi poſſim, in- 
„ Venio, et hoc tantum pauperem me eſſe ſentio. Ita- 
que dono tibi quod unum habeo, meipſum. Hoc 
* munus, rogo, qualecumque eſt, non dedigneris, cogi- 


ce teſque 
(r) Sen, de conſt. ſap, c. 5, (x) Sen de benef. I. c. 7, 8. 
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<*: teſque. alios, cum multum tibi darent, ſibi plus reli- 
, quifle. Cui Socrates; Iſtud quidem, inquit, magnum 
e mihi munus videtur, niſi forte parvo te zſtimaz, 
+ Habebo itaque curæ, ut te meliorem tibi reddam, 
dam accepi, Vicit Aſchines hoc munere omnem 
juꝝenum opulentorum munificentiam. _ 
There is no occaſion to ſayꝝ much here to ſhew hoy 
uſeſul and agreeable at the ſame time ſuch paſſage; 
of ancient. authors may be to the ſcholars, if choſen 
and prepared with care and diſcretion. All that can 
be defired, in my opinion, is found in them at once, 
the ſubſtange of the Latin, the application of their 
rules, words, thoughts, reflections, principles, and 
facts; and a good maſter knows how to ſet a right 
value upon each of them. | 


and range every word in its natural order. He will 
then give a, plain explication, ſo as to render the full 
meaning of all the expreſſions. I ſhall produce inſtances 
from the ſtory of Damocles, of the manner how! 
think authors, ſhould be explained to young beginners. 
Dionyſius tyrannus Syracuſancrum, Dionyſius ty- 
rant of the Syracuſians, cum abundaret omni genere 
© opum et uoluptatem, when he abounded in all kinds 
of riches and pleaſures, indicavit ipſe quam parum 
4% eſſet beatus, ſhewed himſelf how little he was bap- 
% py.“ When the ſcholars have made ſome ſmal 
progreſs, which I ſuppoſe them to have done, before 
they enter into the ſixth claſs, I think it better thus 
to divide a ſentence into diſtin portions, which make 
up à complete ſenſe, and whoſe terms are natural) 
connected, than to ſeparate every one of them, and 
render word for word, thus, Dionyfius Dionyſius, ty- 
rannus tyrant, Syracuſanorum of the Syracuſians. A 
ter a ſentence is thus explained, by giving the meaning 
of every word, if the ſenſe will bear a better turn 0! 
- expreſſion, it may not be improper to give it;“ Dio- 
„ gyſius the tyrant of Syracuſe, though in full poſſeſ- 


«« ſion 


He will conſtantly begin with the conſtruQtion, 
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« ſion af every kind of: riches. and pleaſures, expreſ- 
«© ſed himſelf how remote he was: from happineſs ; 
and reaſons ſhould be given for the; ſeveral alterations. 

In this firſt ſentence,, though very ſhort, there 
are five or ſix rules to be explained: Why Syracy/e- 
ur um, and: apum are in the genitive caſe? Why ge-. 
ure in the ablative? Why abundaret in the ſubjune- 
tive mood What quam ſigniſies when joined to be» 
atus? Why effet in the ſubjunctive mood? And 
n why beatus in the nominative caſe? Almoſt all theſe 
e, Wl rules are in the rudiments, and the boys ſhould con- 
ir andy be made to repeat them as they ſtand there, 
ad in order to their inculcating them the better, and 
ht o avoid all confuſian. The rule which reſpects the 

WM covernment of abundare is not there. This there» 
n, Wl fore the maſter ſhould tell them by word of mouth, 
ill Ws it lies, for inſtance, in the grammar of Port-Roy+ 
ul Wil. Verbs of plenty or want generally govern an. ab- 
ces WY [ative caſe. + And then he ſhould quote the examples, as 
Idee annexed. It is enough at firſt to repeat this rule 
s. No them, which is plain and ſhort, and afterwards, as 
ty- ¶ occaſion offers, he may let them know that ſome of 
ere % verbs have indifferently after them an ablative caſe or 
nds WI genitive; and then give them examples of it. 
um There are in this hiſtory ſeveral uncommen ex- 
ap- vreſſions, which the maſter ſhould endeavour to make 
nal em underſtand well, as fragulum, abacus, unguen- 
ore um, /acunar, ſeta. 'The uſe of the verb negare re- 
hus Wuires a particular notice; as does alſo. the meaning 
if the word exoravit. Orars ſignifies to pray, to aſk 
ny thing; exorare, which is a verb compounded of 


and and orare, ſignifies to obtain by urgent entreaty 
u- Patſoever is aſked. It has alſo a different conſtruc+ 
A- en. It governs an accuſative of the perſon, and is 
ning lo wed by an ut, with a ſubjunctive mood; as here, 
1 of WMW*v7avit tyrannum ut abi e liceret; he obtained of the 
Die- rant by the force of his entreaties, that he might 
Neſ- e leave to depart, or, © he obtained leave of the 


* tyrant 
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«tyrant to depart.“ Sometimes it governs an accu: 
ſative both of the thing and of the perſon, ime ut i; 
te exorem, ©* (ſuffer that I obtain this of you.“ And 
ſometimes the thing is put after it in the accuſative, 
and the perſon in the ablative with a prepoſition, 
exorare aliguod ab aliquo, to obtain ſomething of 
„ ſomebody.” By this means children become ac. 
quainted with the meaning of the Latin; and the 
maſter muſt not fail to put theſe words and phraſe; 
into the exerciſes he ſets them. 

There are likewiſe certain beauties, which even at 
thoſe years they ſhould be made to take notice of, 
Gladium demittt juſſit, ut imptnderet illius beats cervicibu, 
It might have been fimply ſaid, illius ceruicibus; but 
the word beati adds a great beauty to the (expreſſion, 

The thought at the end anſwers to this word, and they 
ſhould be made to obſerve 'it, Exoravit tyrannum ut 
abire liceret, quod jam beatus eſſe nollet. 

The ſentence which cloſes this ſtory, includes the 
moral inſtruction to be drawn from it, which the 
maſter ſhould not forget to dwell upon. He might » 

1 
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upon this occaſion tell the fable of the cobler, that 
carried back the money he had received from the fi- 
nancer, becauſe it deprived him of his reſt and happinels. n 
There are ſeveral other remarks to be made upon 
this ſtory, both as to the manner of the expreſſion, 
and the rules of ſyntax. My deſign has been only 40 
point out a few of them. The whole will take uf 
more time than a ſingle leſſon. But the maſter ſhoul 
be careful after every explication, to require an 4 
count from the ſcholars of all that has been ſaid: Some 
times the examination may be deferred till the net 
morning, and by this delay he may the better diſcove 
how. attentive they have been. And the giving then 
theſe paſſages to tranſlate either the ſame day, or ſom 
days after, will produce the like effect. 
I ſhall add here one of Phædrus's fables, only | 
ſhew in what manner the beautiful paſſages are to * 
pointed out to the boys. 1 
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Os devoratum fauce cum hereret lupi, 
Magno dolore victus, cœpit ſingulos 
Inlicere pretio, ut illud extraherent malum. 
Tandem perſuaſa eſt jurejurando gruissss 
Gulzque credens colli longitudineem, 
Periculoſam fecit medicinam lupo. iet: 
Pro quo cum facto flagitaret premium z 144+ © vi 
Ingrata es, inquit, ore quæ noſtro caput + | 
at Incolume abſtuleris, et mercedem poſtulas. 

of, This fable is ſhort and plain, but of inimitable 
1. beauty in its ſimplicity, which is its principal grace. 
but WY Even children are capable of diſcerning all the delicacy 
jon, WM of it ; and I have: known ſeveral. of them in their 
hey WI public exerciſes not let one word eſcape them, which 
1 deſerved to be taken notice en er an 

exact account of all. = 

tell 0s devoratum. This word is very proper to ex- 
the preſs. the a &ion of an hungry wolf, Which does not ſo 
ight E properly eat as ſwallows or rather greedily devour. 
that Mag no dolore victus, cupit fingules. inlicere pretio. 
f The wolf is not naturally a gentle and ſuppliant a- 
nels. nimal. Violence makes properly a part of his cha- 
pon nder. It therefore coſt him much, before he could 
ion, condeſcend to ſuch humble entreaties. There muſt 
Y have been a long ſtruggle betwixt his natural fierce- 
e VU dess, and the pain he endured, The laſt however got 
ould the better, and this is well expreſſed by the word 
| 20 1945. Dolere magna vrai would not CO the 
ome lame image. rm? ods avail „ 
neu lnlicere, or illicere pretio. This word is and 
curious. The beauty of it ſhould be pointed out to 
them, as of the other compounds, allicere, pellicere, and 
eramples taken from other fables, of Phædrus. 

Ut illud extraberent' malum, tor illud os. The cf 
br the cauſe. How agreeably different ? 

Tandem. his word 1 is very expreſſive, and thews 
1 that 
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that abundance of other animals had already Paſſed by, 
but hall not been ſo Rubid bs the crane. | 

Perſuaſa eft yurejuvaras. She would not take the 
wolf's word, but muſt have an oath of him, aud with. Wh 
out doubt à terrible ont: and with that the 1 ereq- 
ture thought herſeif decare.; 1 1 on miog (90. | 

Gulaque credens colli | engitudinem. 1 Is it-poſſible to Ml 
imagine the ation. of the crane better? To ſhew the 
whole beauty of this werſe, we E 
ſimple propoſition, vt collum inſerent gulæ lui. -Collun 
alone is flat. Collum lungum expreſſes more, but p̃reſent 

us with no image; whereas by ſubſtituting the ſubſtan- 
tive in the place of the adjective, rollirlongitudinem, the 
verſe ſeems to: long like theerane's neck. Butom WM * 
the iſtupid vaſuneſs df the faotifh! animal, which: ver. Ml * 
tored / tot thruſt der neck down thewolfts-throat, be bet. Wl * 
ter expreſſed than by tho cord ve, The meaning Wl * 
of this word ſhould be explained, and confirmed: by Wl © 
ſeveral examples taken from Phadtus. 
Frriculiſam reit madieinam lupo. Ho might have bach 
ſaid, e err ite gula lupi. But tit mediciuam is more 
beautiful, and the epithet prric ſnhewysat he Ti{k the \ 

* 


imprudent doctor ran. It ill be proper, in explaining 
medicinum, which here ſignifies an operation in chirut- 

to take notice, that amongſt ĩhe ancients the two N 
eſſions were not diſtinct, and that phyſicians diſ- 
2 the office of ehirurgety . 
Furitarti. This verb ſi 'to demand with 
carneſtrieſs aud importunity, to preſs, ſolicit, and fre- 
quently” to urge the ſame ſuit. Fee gal, 
would not have the ſame force. 
grata es, inguit, Sc. Fhis manner of expreſſion 
which is very common in Phædrus, and in all nar- 
N og bet trop — he than if | he- had- faid, reſ- 

dit lup gala es, Phe force and vlvacit) 
the Tue e ſnould like wiſe be © remarked. 
Ore noſtro is fur better than” mes.” iT 5 _ 


„ humſolf as an animal of importance. 4 
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To ſhew the whole hearty of the fable ſtill farther, I 
dm Here give it entire, in a plain manner, 'without 
ornament, And the children may be aecuſtomed 
to render ſuch paſſages as are WP of a like altera- 
tion in the fame manner. 
Cum 65 hæreret in favce lupi, ae ene 
« preſſus, cœpit ſmgulos animantes rogare ut ſibi iltud 


Los extraherent. A cetetis tepulſam paſſus eſt» at gruis 
« perfuafa eſt ilſius jutejurando, ſuumque collumtupr gu- 
i « ſæ inſetens, extra it os. Pro quo facto eum illa pete . 
tet premium, dixit lupus: Ingrata es, que ex ore 
_ WW wed caput abſtuleris kr rs mercedem poſtules.“ 
4 Ileade the reader to coneſude how very uſeful ſtories 
d fables, explamed in this manner to them every day 
„e hole year, may be in teaching them Latin; 
„ d, Which is ers eto bow proper they are 
it the Tame fime'to form their Kee er their 
k mlerftanding. 
0 Of the" mating of Dovinerers: 1510 1 
5 FHEN ehildicn/kave ade be lite projreks 
ine in Latin, and been ſome time accuſtomed to 


plication, I tchün the making of [Exerciſes may be 
very uleful to them, provided hey are not put upon 
A dem too Feequently, eſpecially at "ry For thus they 
vill de obliged to put in practice the rules, which have 
been oſten Explaihed 'to'them' by word of mouth; and 
ike the application of them themſetves, which wil 
lx them deeper in their minds; and they will farther 
hure an opportunity of alllg uſe of All the words 
ud phraſes, which they have been made to take notice 
n the explication of their authors. And it were to 
e wiſhed the Exerciſes” Which ate ſet them, were uſu- 
ily taken from the author which has been explained to 
dem, as it would firhifh” them with exprefions and 
traſes already known, which they. Meu apply. iceord- 
ag to the rules of ſyntax. 11k hop 


It 
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It is not neceſſary to take notice, that theſe exerciſe, 
ſhould always, as much as poſſible, contain ſome hiſtori- 
cal fact, ſome principle of morality, or ſome truth of reli. 
gion. It is a cuſtom eſtabliſhed of old in the univerſ. 
ty, and now in almoſt general practice. And it is x 
matter of great importance to the boys, as it inſenſibly 
furniſhes the mind with curious knowledge, and princi- 
ples: of uſe in the conduct of life. I have already ob- 
ſerved what Quintilian ſays in relation to the copies 
that writing maſters ſet their ſcholars. (5) He would not 
have them conſiſt of idle words, and frivolous expreſſ. 
ons, without any meaning, but that they ſhould contain 
ſolid maxims, and conyey ſome truth. And the reaſon he 
gives for it is, a very juſt one. Theſe maxims, which are 
taught in our infancy, never leave us till we grow old; | 
and the impreſſion. they have made upon a mind as yet 
tender, grows up with it, and has an influence upon the 
reſt of our lives. For, (t) ſays he in another place, it is 
with the mind of children, as with a new veſſel, which 
long preſerves the odour of the firſt liquor that is poured 
into it; and thus the firſt ideas, which we receive in our 
earlieſt; years, are ſeldom. effaced without difficulty. 
This holds good ſtill more with reſpect to exerciſes. 
Every body is ſenſible how ridiculous: 1t is to have them 
conſtantly made up of trivial, or inſignificant phraſes 
cc Peter is richer than Paul, and ſhould be more valued 
ec than he. Lepidus is come from Lyons to Paris, and has 
et brought me the money he had received of my father.-- 
6A diligent ſcholar ſhould be ſorry for not having ſtudied 
the leffops his maſter has taught him.” Might not the 
ſame rules be applied to examples of more moment? Knov- 


() Ii verſus, ui ad imitationem fſcribendi untur, non otioſa 
velim ſententias habeant, ſed honeſtum aliqued monentes. Proſequitur 
2c memoria in ſenectutem, et impreſſa animo rudi uſque ad me 
'proficiet. Quint{4."x. c. 4. 

(.) Natura te>:ciflimi ſumus corum quæ rudibus annĩs percipimus: | 
por, quo noys imbuas,. durat, Ibid, I. 1. c. 2. 

' Quo ſewel ell imbuta recens, ſervabit odorem , 

Teta diu N Hor. I. 1. ef. 


* 
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« ledge ſhould be eſteemed more than riches, and vir- 


« tue is ſtill more valuable than knowledge. Cyrus, 


« King of Perſia, having at laſt taken Babylon, gave 
« the Jews leave to return to Jeruſalem, and ſent back 
« into the city the holy veſſels, which had formerly 
« been carried away to Babylon, and Belſhazzar had 
« defiled at a public feaſt. . . . Chriſtian children 
« ſhould be aſhamed of not reading the holy ſcriptures, 
« which are as a letter, that their heavenly Father has 
« written to them.“ 

do not think, however, that a maſter ſhould always 
ſo far confine himſelf, as never to give any other ſenten- 
ces than ſuch as carry with them ſome inſtruction, ot 
that he ſhould always purſue a cloſe reaſoning in his 
exerciſes. In this caſe he would put himſelf to an uſe- 
leſs trouble, eſpecially in exerciſes of imitation, and had 
better reſerve his pains for matters of more moment. 
Separate phraſes would come more eaſily, and be no leſs 
ſerviceable to the ſcholars. / 

In exerciſes of imitation we muſt obſerve a juſt me- 
dium betwixt too great an eaſineſs, ſo as to leave the 
children ſcarce any other labour than that of copying 
their author's words and phraſes, and too great a diffi- 
culty, which would make them loſe a deal of time, and 
be often above their capacity. The paſlage given them 
to imitate muſt not be long. At firſt they ſhould have 
little beſides the caſes and tenſes to alter. Sometimes 
they ſhould be put only upon the imitation of the turns, 
and not of the words. And it is neceſſary the exerciſe 
ſhould be got ready by the maſter, before he explains 
the paſſage upon which he is to give it, becauſe in the 
explication, he ſhould principally inſiſt upon the phraſes 
and rules, which he deſigns ſhould enter into it. ( 

There is another manner of teaching children to 
compoſe, which may be very proper for the higher 
Claſſes, and which I ſhould think very uſeful, though 
not yet brought into practice. And this is to put them 
upon doing their exerciſes extempore, as the authors 

Vor.I. I are 
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are explaining to them. By this means they would he 
more eaſily and certainly taught to apply their rules and 
their lectures, and their dictionaries might by degrees 
be diſpenſed with, which I ſhould always have regard 
to, as the cuſtom of turning over the leaves of them 
occaſions a conſiderable loſs of time. I am perſuaded 
we ſhould find by experience, that the boys, provided 
they would take pains, would find out almoſt all the ex- 
preſſions and phraſes, which ſhould enter into an exer- 
ciſe; and only a ſmall number, which were new and 


unknown to them, would oblige them to recur to their 


di ctionaries, and for this reaſon the ſhorteſt and moſt ſim- 
ple would be the propereſt for them. 

It is likewiſe a matter of great importance, that the 
modus's which are put into their hands be drawn up 


with care. I have often heard ſome profeſſors obſerve, 


with reference to thoſe which were then uſed, and | 
think they are much the ſame with what we have at 
preſent in ſeveral colleges, that though they were good 
in the main, yet they ſtood in need of ſeveral alterati- 
ons, abridgments, and additions. And yet I think there 
is one very eaſy and natural way of correQting them; 
and this is to deſire ſuch as have taught in theſe claſſes 
for ſome time, to put down in writing the remarks they 
muſt undoubtedly have made upon the book they have 
been teaching for ſeveral years; and then that a perſon 
of ability and experience in this way ſhould be employed 
to correct the deficiencies of the modus's, from the in- 
ſight he may have received from their obſervations, and 
throw them into greater order and a clearer method 
than they are in at preſent. "Though this work may 
ſeem trivial, it is not unworthy of an able hand. . 


tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria. 


of 
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Of what is to be obſerved in the higher claſſes, viz. the 
Fourth, the Third, and the Second. 


HE rules already laid down for the two lower 

claſſes, may in ſeveral points be uſeful for the 
reſt. But theſe laſt require ſome particular obſervati- 
ons; 1. Upon the choice of the authors to be explain- 
ed; 2. Upon what is principally. to be obſerved in the 
explaining them; and, 3. Upon the neceſſity of accuſ- 
toming the boys to talk Latin. 


I 


; | Of the Choice of the Books to be explained. 
b The books which are uſually explained in the fourth 
, claſs are ſeldom any more than theſe; Cæſar's com- 


1 mentaries, Terence's comedies, ſome diſcourſes and 
it epiſtles of Tully, and the hiſtory of Juſtin. 
d There is no book more perfect in its kind than Cæ- 


1 ſar's commentaries; and I wonder that Quintilian (t), 
e who has made mention of certain orations of his then 
F extant, which he ſays were of that force and vivacity, 


es as to ſhew that Cæſar had the ſame fire in ſpeaking as 
y in fighting, ſhould not have ſaid one ſingle word upon 


ye his commentaries. There is diffuſed through the whole 
on an admirable elegance and purity of language, which 
ed was his peculiar talent; and we may ſay of them what 


n- Quintilian ſays (2) of the works of Meſſala, that they 
argue the birth and nobility of their author. But per- 
haps he might look upon theſe commentaries as bare 
memoirs, and not as an hiſtory drawn up in form, and ſo 
might think he ought not to ſpeak of them. : 
Tully does them more juſtice. He firſt ſpeaks of 
| I 2 Cæſar's 
{:) e. Ceſar, 6 foro tantum vacaſſet, non alius ex noſtris contra Cice- 
nem nominaretur. Tanta in eo vis eſt, id acumen, ea concitatio, ut 
lum eodem animo dixiſſe, quo bellavit, appareat. Quintil. I. 10. c. 1. 
Exornat hæc omnia, mira ſermoniz, cujus proprie ſtudioſus fuit, ele- 
pantia, Ibid, 
{s) Quodomamed o pre ſe ferens in dicendo nobilitatem ſuam, Ib. 
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Cæſar's orations, and (x) ſays, that to the purity of lan- 
guage, which not only every orator, but every Roman ci- 
tizen ſhould aim at, he has added all the ornaments of elo- 
quence. Ne then paſſes on to his commentaries, and gives 
them the high encomium I have already mentioned. 

But it muſt be owned the graces and beauties of this 
author diſcover themſelves better to perſons who have 
their 1aſte and judgment already formed, than to ſuch 
children as are ſuppoſed to be'in the fourth claſs. The 
briſk and lively imagination of children is fond of varifty 
and a change of objects, and ſeldom reliſhes that ſort of 
uniformity which prevails in Cæſar's commentaries, 
where we ſeldom ſee any thing but encampments, 
marches, ſieges, battles, and ede made by the gene- 
ral to his ſoldiers. For this reaſon ſome profeſſors never 
explain this author in the fourth claſs, and I cannot 
blame them for not doing it. 

There are ſome alſo who do not admit of Terence, 
but for a reaſon quite different. For *tis their (y) fear 
leſt the boys ſhould be too much delighted with him, 
and grow too fond of him, that diverts them from it. 1 
know that the Meſſieurs de Port-Royal, who cannot 
be ſuſpected of abating any thing where the manners 
are concerned, have not thought him dangerous to be 
read by boys, as they have expreſly tranſlated ſome 
comedies for their uſe, after having eraſed certain 
paſſages, which are plainly offenſive to modeſty. But 
thoſe paſſages are not the only thing to be feared with 
regard to the boys; tis the ſubſtance of the comedies 
itſelf, and the intrigue, which muſt neceſſarily be ex- 
plained to them, if we would have them underſtand 
what follows: an intrigue capable of kindling a paſ- 
ſion that is but too natural to them, ſo apt to engage 
ſo great a number of them as they grow up, and 8 

l 5 makes 


(x) Ad hanc elegantiam verborum Latinorum, Haar, etiamſi orator 
non $18, et fi ingenuvs civis Romanus, tamen neceffaria eft) adjungit ia 
oratoria ornamenta dicendi. Brut. n. 261. | 

(9) Libenter hc didici (ſays St. Auguſtine of Terence) delectabar 
miſer et ob hoc bone ſpei puer appellabar. Confeſ. lib. 7. cap. 16. 
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makes ſuch ſad havock in families. The poet employs 


the whole force of his art and genius not only to excuſe, 
but even juſtify a paſſion, which amongſt the heathens 
was not looked upon as criminal, and endeavours to make 
the conduct of a father who is careful of the education 
of his children, appear entirely ridiculous, whilft he re- 
commends as a pattern the example of another father, 
who ſhuts his eyes upon the debaucheries of his ſon, and 
lets him entirely looſe to his own inclinations. Now 
what can be reaſonably objected to the juſt fears of a 
profeſſor, who is thoroughly ſenſible of all the beauty 
and delicacy of Terence, and at the ſame time ſtill more 
apprehenſive of the danger and poiſon, that lye con- 
cealed under ſo fair an appearance? I condemy not the 


% words, ()) (ſays St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of Terence) 
e they are choice and precious veſſels ; but I condemn 
te the wine of error, which is given us to drink in thoſe 
« veſſels by inebriated maſters, who force it down our 
te throats under pain of being chaſtiſed, without allow- 
« ing us leave to appeal to any ſober and reaſonable 
“ judge.” (z) Quintilian adviſes to defer the reading 
of comedies, * till ſuch time as. the morals are ſecure; 
| and 

(y) Non accuſo verba, quaſi vaſa ele cta atque pretioſa ; ſed vinum er- 
roris ; quod in eis nobis propinabatur ab ebriis doctoribus, et, nifi bibere- 
mus, czedebamur : nec appellare ad aliquem judicem ſobrium licebat, 
Confeſ. I. 1. c. 17. | | | 

(z) Lib. 1, cap. 85. | 

* M, Gaullyer, profeſſor in the College du Pleſſis, in the preface to 3 
book he has lately publiſhed upon poetry, writes thus of what I have bere 
ſaid of Terence, M. Roll, from a paſſage in — forbids bim 
to be read. And after ſeveral arguments to prove the opinion he main- 
tains, be concludes his confutation of me in theſe words, And fbould @ 
paſlage of Nuimilien, protec miſunderſtood and miſquoted, take place of [0 
nany geod reaſons, and authorities of credit? p 

1, If M. Gaullyer had read the paſſage be undertakes to confute with 
any attention, he would have obſerved that I do not forbid Terence to be 
read, nor in any wiſe blame the maſters who explain him in their elaſſes. 
have ooly faid, that I did not think they were to be blamed, who through 
motives of religion did otherwiſe, | 

2. I do not ſee wherein I have miſunderſtood or miſquoted Quintilian. 
His words are, Cum- mores is tuto fuerint, inter traces legerda erit camædia, 
lib. 1. cap. 5, And do they not clearly expreſs, That comedies ſbould nat 
be read till the morals cuere 1 And deos not * hereby inti- 
mate, that comedies may be prejudicial to the morals. 3. M, Gaul- 
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and can we blame a Chriſtian maſter for being equally 
nice upon fo tender a ſubject? | 

This work had been publiſhed before I had ſeen a 
book entitled Terentius Chriſtianus, printed at Cologne in 
1604, and compoſed by a ſchoolmaſter of Harlem in Hol- 
land, Cornelius Schonzus Gondanus. We learn from the 
preface, that this Schonæus, a man of great merit and re- 
putation, was very much grie ved, as well as many others 
of his profeſſion, that an author ſo dangerous to the mo- 
rals as Terence, ſhould he left in the hands of youth; and 
this danger, as he thought, aroſe from the very ſubſtance 
of the pieces themſelves, which, under the pureſt 
and moſt elegant diction, that is poſſible to be ima- 
gined, concealed a poiſon the more pernicious as it 
was the more ſubtle, and did not alarm a chaſte eat 
with thoſe groſs obſcenities, which are commonly 
obſervable in Plautus. To remedy this inconveni- 
ence, this gentleman, full of a commendable zeal for 
the advancement of children in piety as well as learn- 
ahne | ing, 
3. M. Gavllyer ſuppoſes that my whole reaſoning, in what I ſay upon 
the reading of Terence, is founded only on s paſſage of Quintilian. And 
though it were ſo, my argument would neither be leſs juſt nor ſtrong, 
According to Quintilian, it might be dangerous to read comedies at a time 
when the morals were not yet ſecure, And according to the ſame Quinti- 
lian, maſters ſhould be more careful of the purity of manners than he 
purity of language in the choice of the books they give boys to read; becau 
the 61ſt impreſſions laft Jong, and have the moſt important conſequences, 
Cetera admonitione magra egent : imprimis, ut teneræ mentes, N 
altius quicquid rudibus et omnium ignaris in ſederit, non modo gue diſerta, ſeq 
vel magis que boneſta ſunt, diſcant, Quintil. lib. 1. cap. 5. From which 
principle it naturally follows, that a Chriftian maſter is not to be blamed 
who thinks he ſhould not very early put the comedies of Terence into the 
hands of the boys. But I have ſo little infiſted upon this paſſage of 
Quintilian, that I did not ſo much as quote his words. 
4. The force of my reaſoning hes in a reflection drawn from the very 
ſubſtance of the work we are upon, i. e. from the nature and quality of 


Terence's comedies, the matters there treated of, the principles that run 
through them, the intrigues which are to be found in them from begin ; 


ning to end; intrigues which are indiſputably very dangerous to youth, 


This is what I have infifted upon for near two pages together, which M. 
Gavllyer has not taken the leaſt notice of, When any one undertakes 
to confute another's opinion, eſpecially where morality is ſo nearly con- 
cerned, I think he ſhould take care to do it with more exactneſs. 
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ing, drew up ſeveral pieces in imitation of the come- 
dies of Terence, but took his ſubjects from the holy 
ſcripture. I have read the two firſt of them, and they 
appear to me extremely beautiful. The rules of the 
theatre indeed are not exactly obſerved in them, but 
the diction is of a purity and elegance, that comes very 
near Terence's, whoſe genius and ſtile we may eaſily 
diſcern the author has expreſly ſtudied, and very happily 
copied in the Chriſtian pieces he has left us. I would 
gladly reprint one or two of them, to reſcue a writer 
from oblivion, whocertainly deſerves to be better known 
by men of learning than he is at preſent, aud eſpecially 
by thoſe who are entruſted with the education of youth. 
This book would be very proper for the ſeminaries, 
where the pious eccleſiaſtics ſometimes think it a duty to 
put no other books into the hands of the young clergy, 
than ſuch as have a tincture of piety and chriſtianity in 
them. | N 
Tully's epiſtles, his paradoxes, his treatiſes of old 
age and friendſhip, his offices, and ſuch others, are 
a great help to the fourth and third claſſes. The pu- 
rity and elegance of the Latin are not the greateſt 
advantages the boys meet with in them; all the world 
knows what excellent principles thoſe philoſophical 
books abound with. But as they are often filled 
with ſubtle and abſtracted reaſonings, which ſuppoſe 
a thorough knowledge of the ancient philoſophy, the 
generality of maſters agree that many paſſages in them 
are above the capacity of their ſcholars. And this 
leads me to wiſh that the advice I gave for the two 
preceding claſſes might likewiſe take place here ; that 
is, that the ſtories and maxims might be drawn from 
ſeveral authors, and eſpecially from the philoſophi- 
cal works of Tully, adapted to the ſtrength of thoſe, 
claſſes. For *tis not our buſineſs there to make the 
boys comprehend the chain of a long and obſcure 
realoning, which is far beyond their age, but to 
teach them the purity of the Latin, and to inſtil 
good 
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good principles into them. Now extracts, made with 
care and diſcretion, and which might ſometimes be 
drawn out into a reaſonable length, would equally an- 
{wer both theſe views, and not be ſubje& to the incon- 
veniencies, which are inevitable, in going on with the 
explanation of books as they ſtand at preſent, which 
certainly were not written to teach boys Latin. 

I inſiſt the more upon this article, as there are 
few hiſtorians, which are ſuitable to theſe claſſes, 
Except Cæſar, the fourth has none but Juſtin, and 
his latinity is not pure. The third is reduced to 
Quintus Curtius and Salluſt, which muft be alter- 
nately explained by it every year. The firſt, though 
not of the age of Auguſtus, is very acceptable to 
the boys for his florid ſtyle, and the importance of 
the facts he relates. As for Salluſt, there is no au- 
thor to be preferred before him. Quintilian does 
not ſcruple to draw a parallel between him and 'Thu- 
cydides, who was ſo much eſteemed among the Greek 
hiſtorians, and [a] he thinks he does Livy a great deal 
of honour, after having extolled him very much, in 
aylüg that by ſo many excellent qualifications, though 
in a manner very different from thoſe of Salluſt, he 
at length obtained the immortal reputation the laſt 
had acquired by his wonderful brevity. [4] Salluſt 
indeed, as well as Thucydides, has wrote in a flile 
extremely lively, cloſe, and conciſe ; he has almoſt 
as many ſentences as words, and leaves us to under- 
ſtand far more than he expreſſes. But this very 
character gives us cauſe to apprehend, leſt he ſhould 
prove too difficult for the third claſs ; and I am the 
more induced to believe it, as I have ſeen very able 
maſters,” in the conferences appointed to examine and 
clear up the difficulties in him, very much at a loſs 

10 


[a} Immortalem illam Salluſtii velocitatem diverſis virtutibus conſe- 
cutus eſt. L. 10. 

105 Denſus, et brevis, et ſemper inſtans ſibi. Quintil. ibid. , 
© Ttacreber eſt rerum frequentia, ut verborum prope numerum ſententi- 

arum numero conſequatur, Lib, a. de Oat, n. 56. 


w 
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to find out the meaning of a great number of paſſa- 
s. However, there is no author, who gives us a 


juſter idea of the Roman republic than Salluſt, or- 


who deſcribes. the genius and manners of his own age 
in more lively colours, which it is very momentous 
for us to be well acquainted with. 

As to the ſecond claſs, we have abundance of ex- 
cellent works proper for the boys that are in it, the 
hiſtory of Livy, Tully De oratore, his philoſophical 
works, and ſome of his orations. But here again we 
have farther occaſion for choice and diſcretion ; and I 
do not think we fhou'd make it a rule to explain every 
part of theſe authors, as they now ſtand. Tis but a 


ſmall portion of them that can be read in the courſe of 


one year, four or five books of Livy for inſtance ; and 
even that is a great deal. And is it not- moſt prudent 
in this cafe to paſs over the places of leſs moment, 
ſuch as the diſputes of the tribunes in the firſt De- 
cad, and ſeveral little wars, and give the boys ſome 
notion of them by word of mouth, in order to- 
dwell longer upon great events, which are far more 
pleaſing, and more capable of improving their under- 
ſtanding ? The ſame may be ſaid of Tully's diſcourſes 
upon eloquence and philoſophy, which require ſtill more 
the application of this rule. For would it not be in- 
ſupportable, in explaining the admirable book en- 
tituled Orator, to put them upon reading fully and 
entirely the diſcourſe upon numbers, which contains. 
near an hundred pages, and has abundance of points in 
it above the capacity of boys, and altogether uſeleſs to 
the end propoſed, which is the teaching them the La- 
tin tongue, and the forming of their taſte ? An able and 
prudent- maſter muſt therefore make choice of the 


paſſages he would explain; and I ſhould willingly apply 


to him in this reſpe& what Quintilian ſays in ſpeaking: 
of an orator, ()“ Nihil eſſe, non modo in orando, 
ſed in omni vita, prius conſilio.“ 
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| II. 
Of what is principally to be obſerved in the explaining 
of AUTHORS to the higher Claſſes.” 

The remarks which ſhould be made in the explain. 
ing of Authors, may be reduced to five or fix articles, 
1. The ſyntax, which gives the rules for the con- 
ſtruction of the different parts of ſpeech. 2. The pro- 
priety of the words, that is, their proper and natural 
ſignification. 3. The elegance of the Latin, or the 
pointing out what is moſt curious and delicate in that 
language. 4. The uſe of the particles. 5. Certain 
difficulties more particularly expreſſed. 6. The man- 
ner of pronouncing and writing Latin, which is not a 
matter of indifference, even towards underſtanding 
the ancient writers. I forbear to mention here what 
concerns the thoughts, figures, ſequel] and ceconomy 
of diſcourſe, as I ſhall ſpeak at large upon thoſe ſub- 
jects in another place. 


I. Of the SYNTAX, 

As this part muſt have been taught but very ſu- 
perficially in the two former claſſes, tis abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary the boys ſhould be more thoroughly inſtructed 
in it, in proportion as they grow up. We muſt not 
think that grammar, (d) which has more of ſolidity in 
it than ſhew, and for that reaſon may appear deſpicable 
to ſome perſons, is undeſerving the ſtudy of boys, 
who are placed in the higher claſſes. (e) It has not 
only wherewithal to ſet an edge upon their under- 
ſtanding, but is capable of employing the learning of 
the maſters; and it can only be prejudicial to ſuch as 
dwell wholly upon it, and fix there, but can never 
hurt thoſe who uſe it av a ſtep or road whereby to pals 

| on 
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%) Plus habet in receſſy, quam in fronte promittit.— Sols omni 
fiudiorum genere plus habet operis quam oftentationis. Quint. lib. 1. 
(e) Interiora velut ſacri hujus adeuntibus, apparebit multa rerum ſub- 
tilitas, quz non modd acuere puerilia ingenia, ſed exercere altiſſimam 
quoque eruditionem ac ſcientiam poſſit. Ibid, : 
A: Non _ bac diſcipline per illas cuntibug, ſed circa illas hærenti- 
ue, Ibid, | 
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on to other branches of knowledge of a higher nature. 

'Tis grammar, which enables the boys to give an ac- 
count of the different conſtructions they meet with in 

diſcourſe, and to reſolve abundance of difficulues, which 

without this help would very much perplex them. For 

this reaſon they muſt always have in mind certain ſhort, 

clear, and expreſs rules, to ſerve as ſo many keys for 

opening a door tothe underſtanding of authors. 

We find in theſe authors the relative, gui, que, quod, 
conſtrued very different ways. Populo ut placerent 
« quas feciſſet fabulas,” Terent. © Urbem quam ſta- 
« tuo veltra eſt, irg. Darius ad eum locum, 
« quem Amanicas pylas vocant, pervenit, Curt. 
« Ad eum locum, quæ appellatur Pharſalia, appli- 
e cuit,” Cæſ. The maſter ſhould be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the rules, that reſpect the relative. 
He muſt firſt give the children the moſt ſimple and 
eaſy, and then explain the reſt to them in the higher 
claſſes, as occaſion offers. 

There are a great many ways of ſpeaking in Latin,. 
which cannot be accounted for, but by ſuppoſing the 
word negotium, or ſome other like it, to be underſtood, 
„ Triſte lupus ſtabulis. Varium et mutabile ſemper 
„ faemina,” Virg. © Parentes, liberos, fratres vilia 
“ habere,” Tac. © Annus ſalubris et peſtilens con- 
« traria,” Circ. ©* Ultimum dimicationis,” Liu.“ Su- 
bandi, tempus. Amara curarum,“ Horat. “ Ad 
* Caſtoris, ſub. ædem. Eſt regis, ſub. officium. Abeiie 
* bidui, ſub. itinere.” 

Upon how many occaſions muſt we have recourſe 
either to Helleniſm, or to other rules, to give an ac- 
count of certain extraordinary conſtructions ? _** Cum 
* ſcribas, et aliquid agas quorum conſueviſti,” Luc- 
ceius Ciceroni. Sed iſtum, quem quzris, ego ſum,” 
Plaut. Illum, ut vivat, optant,” Ter. Hec 
% me, ut confidam, faciunt,” Cic. © Iſtud, quic- 
quid eſt, fac me ut ſciam, Ter. Abſtine irarum. 


«* Define lacrymarum. Regnavit populorum.” “ 
. I ſhall 
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I ſhall content myſelf with this ſmall number of ex- 
amples. But what follows from hence 1s, that a maſter, 
who would explain authors well to the boys, and give an 
account cf every thing, ſhould be perfect in the rules of 
ſyntax, have thoroughly ſearched into the reaſons of 
them, compared them with the paſſages of ancient au- 
thors, and reduced them as much as poſſible to certain 
general principles, which ſhould ſerve as the baſis and 
foundation for the underſtanding of Latin. The Methode 
Latire of Port-Royal will ſupply a maſter with the | 
greateſt part of the reflections, which are neceſſary for | 
him upon this ſubject; and it would be a very faulty | 
negligence, not to make uſe of ſuch an ailiſtance, 
| II. Of the PRoyeRIETY of WorDs. 
- *Tis requiſite to be particularly careful in making 
them well obſerve the propriety of words, that is, their 
genuine and natural ſigni fication; and to this end to ſ 
point out, as there 1s occaſion, their original and etymo- 
logy ; whence they are derived; and of what compound- . 
Some examples will better explain what 1 mean. t 
Rus ſignifies equally the two parties that plead. 


* Recs appello, non eos modò qui arguuntur, ſed omnes c 
« quorum de re diſceptatur, Lib. 2. de Orat. n. 183. 

© Reos appello, quorum res eſt, 7bid. u. 321.” Thus 9 
they called him reus, who had engaged himſelf by pro- 5 
miſe or otherwiſe, and was afterwards obliged to perform _ 


what he had promiſed. © Reus dictus eſt à re quam 
* promiſit ac debet, Paulus.” From whence comes 
that beautiful expreſſion of Virgil, Voti reus. However, 
reus is often oppoſed to petitor. © Quis erat petitor? 
% Fannius. Quis reus? Flavius, ©, Roſc. u. 42.” And 
this appears to have been its moſt uſual fignification. 
 CRIMEN in good latinity ſignifies accuſation, and 
in all probability comes from the Greek word «ga 
pudicium. Ingrati animi crimen horreo. . . . Laudem 
4 imperatoriam criminibus avaritiæ obteri. . . . Fulſum 
& crimen, tanquam venenatum aliquod telum, in aliquem 
« jacere, Cic.” Some perſons of underſtanding are of 
| opinion, 
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inion, that this word never ſignifies a crime in good 
authors; but I dare not venture to ſay fo. 

Facixus denotes a bold ſtroke, a daring action. 
When it is alone, it uſually ſignifies a crime, a black 
action. Nihil ibi facinoris, nihil flagitii prætermiſſum, 
« Liv.” With an epithet, it is taken equally either in 
a good or bad ſenſe. © Qui aliquo negotio intenti, præ- 
« clari facinoris, aut bonæ artis, famam quærunt, Sal- 
* lu/t. Facinus præclariſſimum, pulcherrimum, rectiſſi- 
« mum, Cic. Voluntario facinori veniam dari non opor- 
tere. Sceleſtum ac nefarium facinus, Cic.” But fa; 
cinoroſus is always taken in an ill ſenſe. 

SoCORDIA and DESIDIA are found together in the 
preface of Salluſt to his hiſtory of Cataline, © Socordia 
atque deſidia bonum otium conterere,” Theſe two 
words have very near the ſame ſignification, but yet with 
ſome difference. Valla thinks that one reſpects the 
mind, and the other the body. ©* Socordia eſt inertia 
« animi, deſidia autem corporis.“ But I queſtion whe- 
ther this diſtinction be well grounded. 

The root of ſecordia is cor, whoſe compounds are 
concors, diſcors, excors, vecors, and ſecors or focors, id 
eft ſine corde. This laſt word ſignifies idle, lazy, ne- 
gligent, careleſs, indolent. ** Nolim cæterarum rerum 
« te ſocordem eodem modo, Ter. M. Glabrionem bene 
© inſtitutum avi Scæ volæ diligentia, focors ipſius natura 
e negligenſque tardaverat, Cic. Socors futuri, Tac.“ 
careleſs of what is to come hereafter, Thus we ſee ſocor- 
4a ſignifies lazineſs, careleſſneſs, negligence, ſloth. 
* Peenus advena ab extremis orbis terrarum terminis no- 
© ſtra cunQatione et ſocordia jam huc progreſſus, Liv.“ 
Quintilian joins two beautiful epithets to this ſubſtan- 
tive, to expreſs that indolence of diſpoſition, which 
blinds and ſtupifies the generality of parents to the faults 
of their children; fi non cæca ac ſopita parentum ſo- 
* cordia eſt.” Tacitus oppoſes induftria to focordias 
Langueſcet alioqui induſtria, intendetur ſocordia.”? 
We ſhall * by and by what is meant by indiſtria. 

| Deſidia 
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Deſidia comes from ſedeo, whoſe derivatives are 

obſes, præſes, reſes, deſes, which have the genitive in 
idis. The two laſt ſignify idle, ſtupid, careleſs, ſu- 
pine, lazy, ſlothful, one who does nothing.“ Deſidem 
© Romanum regem inter ſacella et aras acturum eſſe 
* regnum rati.—Sedemus deſides domi, mulierum ritu 
* inter nos altercantes.— Timere Patres reſidem in ur- 
be plebem, Liv. Reſes aqua, Yar.” „ fſtanding water.“ 
Thus we ſee what deſidia ſignifies. © Tanguort deſidiæ- 
© que ſe dedere, Cic. Marceſcere deſidia et otio, Liv.“ 
Virgil very happily makes uſe of this word to expreſs 
the falſe king of the bees, whoſe lazineſs made him 
heavy and ugly; “Ille horridus alter Deſidia, latam- 
„que trahens inglorjus alvum :” whereas the true king 
was active, laborious, and beautiful. I cannot avoid 
adding here that fine verſe of Horace, Vitanda eſt 
* 1mproba Siren Deſidia.“ 
IN DUS T RIA properly ſignifies activity of mind, 
application, attention, labour, care, and diligence.“ In- 
„ genium induſtria alitur.— Mihi in labore perferendo 
6 induſtria non deerit. Enitar ne deſideres aut induſtri- 
ce am meam, aut diligentiam. Perfectum ingenio, ela- 
&« boratum induſtria. Demoſthenes dolere ſe-aiebat, ſi 
* quando opificum antelucana victus eſſet induſtria, 
* Cic.” INDUSTR1Us alſo properly denotes a laborious, 
active, and vigilant man, @Wwro, Homo navus et 
ce induſtrius. Homo vigilans et induſtrius. In rebus 
« gerendis vir acer et induſtrius, Cic.” As ſucceſs and 
abilities in buſineſs are gained by labour and applicati- 
on, I do not know whether indu/tria may not alſo ſigni · 
fy induſtry, addreſs, ability. But as I dare not venture to 
deny it, fo I queſtion whether any inſtances can be pro- 
duced of it. I he maſter ſhould not forget to obſerve to 
the boys, that this word is ſtill taken in another ſenſe. 
De or ex induſtria, expreſty, deſignedly, of fet purpoſe. 

It is fit alſo to make the boys diſtinguiſh the ſignifi- 


cation of certain words, which ſcarce ſeem to have 


difference, 
| Torvs 
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TovTvs and SECURUS are very often confounded. 
Tutus ſignifies ſafe, ſure, without danger, which has no- 
thing to fear; ſecurus, without fear, without care, with- 
out uneaſineſs, “ quaſ1 ſine cura.“ Thence comes that 
beautiful ſaying of Seneca, Tuta ſcelera eſſe poſſunt, 
e ſecura non poſſunt,” Ep. 97. 

There is a difference between RAT US and JUCUN= 
pus. The former ſignifies ſomething which pleaſes us, 
and we take kindly; the latter ſomething agreeable, 
which excites our joy. Now a thing may pleaſe us, 
without being agreeable, as the ſpeedy information of 
ſome bad or mournful piece of news, which it is of mo- 
ment for us to know. Tully diſtinguiſhes theſe two ſig- 
nifications. ** Iſta veritas, etiamſi jucunda non eſt, mihi 
« tamen grata eſt,” Attic, lib. 3. Ep. 66. Cujus offi- 
* cia jucundiora ſcilicet ſepe mihi fuerant, nunquam 
tamen gratiora.” Lib. 4. Fp. fam. 6. 

In common uſe GAUDEREandL&TARITare confound- 
ed, and indifferently employed. Yet to ſpeak exactly, 
they have a different ſignification. Gaudium expreſſes a 
more moderate and inward joy; /#titia, a joy that ſhews 
{elf outwardly with a great warmth and tranſport, 
Whence Cicero ſays, that there are occaſions, in which 
„ gaudere decet, lætari non'decet.” Luſc. lib. 4. n. 66. 

He diſtinguiſhes alſo betwixt AMARE and DILLIGE- 
RE, © Quis erat qui putaret ad eum amorem, quem 
c erga te habebam, poſſe aliquid accedere ? Tantum ac- 
© cefſit, ut mihi nunc denique amare videar, antea di- 
* lexifſe,” Ad Attic. lib. 14. Ep. 20. Amare ſeems to 
denote a love proceeding from the heart and inclinati- 
on, diligere a love grounded upon eſteem. N 

Perſons of the greateſt abilities may ſometimes be 
deceived in the meaning of certain words, which 
are ſeldom uſed, ſuch for inſtance as are moſt of the 
terms of art. Tully is not aſhamed to own, in a 
letter to his friend Atticus, that a ſailor had taught 
him the true ſignification of a term in navigation, 


which he had long been ignorant of, and had even 
miſtaken. 
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miſtaken, (/)! Arbitrabar ſuſtineri remos, cum IN H- 
«© zEREeflent remiges juſſi. Id non eſſe ejuſmodi didici he- 
c ri, cum ad villam noſtram navis appelleretur; non enim 
& ſuſtinent, ſed alio modo remigrant. Id ab in«y3 remotiſ- 
«© ſimum eſt IN HIBITIO remigum motum habet, et 
vehementiorum quidem, remigationis navem conver- 
tentis ad puppim.” Indeed, Tully, in a work which was 
wrote ſeven or eight years before the laſt juſt quoted, had 
given the word inhibere the meaning he here owns to be 
wrong. (g) Ut concitato navigio, cum remiges IN HI- 
© BUERUNT, retinet tamen ipſa navis motum et cur- 
« ſum ſuum intermiſſo impetu pulſuque remorum : fic in 
«* oratione perpetua, cum ſcripta deficiunt, parem tamen 
c obtinet oratio reliqua curſum, ſcriptorum ſimilitudine 
et vi concitata.“ 

III. Of the Elegance and Delicac of the Latin Tongue. 

Though it may be ſaid of the authors of good latinity, 
that every thing in them is pure and elegant, it muſt 
however be owned that we meet with a certain peculiar 
delicacy of elocution in ſeveral places, which is eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the reſt by good judges ; as in a parter- 
re full of fine flowers, there are ſome of a more exquiſite 
beauty and value than others, which connoiſſeurs know 
how to ſeparate from the more common. And it is ſoon 
to be perceived, whether fuch as write Latin have ac- 
quired this tincture of delicate and curious latinity from 
the ancients, or not. We frequently ſee diſcourſes, in 
which the diction is pure, correct, and intelligible, and 
yet void of that grace we are ſpeaking of; fo that we 
may apply to them this ſentence of Tacitus, % Magis 
t extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus.” 

This delicacy of expreſſion conſiſts ſometimes in a 
fingle word, and ſometimes in an entire ſentence. I ſhall 
give ſome inſtances of both. 

SaTiETAs. When this word is applied to nou- 
riſhment, *tis common. © Cibi ſatietas et faſtidium ſub- 
V amara aliqua re revelatur, aut dulci mitigatur. * = 

ut 


Gre ad Attic. 21. lb, 13. 60 Lib. 1. de Orat, 5. 1 55˙ 
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But in a figurative ſenſe it has a great deal of elegance. 
« Cum naturam ipſam expleveris ſatietate vivendi. Ego 
© mei ſatietatem magno labore meo ſuperavi.Neceſſe 
« eſt ut orator aurium ſatietatem delectatione vincat.— 
« Difficile dictu eſt quænam cauſa fit cur ea quæ maxime 
& ſenſus noſtros impellunt, et ſpecie prima acerrime com- 
© movent, ab iis celerrime faſtidio quodam et ſatietate 
e abalienemur. Mirum me deſiderium tenet urbis, ſa- 
e tietas autem provinciæ, Cic. Sicubi eum ſatietas homi- 
num, aut negoti ſi quando odium ceperat, Terent. 
Sometimes $ATIAS is uſed inſtead of /atietas, and is no 
leſs elegant. 

Ex meo propinquo rure hoc capio commodi, 

Neque agri, neque urbis, odium me unquam percipit. 

Ubi ſatias cœpit fieri, commuto locum. Ter. Eun. 5.6.” 

INSOLENS, INSOLENTIA. Theſe words are common 
in the figurative ſenſe. © Inſolens hoſtis. Victoris inſo- 
* lentia.” In their proper ſignification they are very ele- 
gant. They are compounded of in for non and ſcleo. © Is 
e nullum verbum inſolens, neque odioſum, ponere ſole- 
bat, Cic. Inſolens vera accipiendi, Sall. Animus con- 
* tumclig imioiens, Tac. Ea ſequiruntur a me, quorum 
e ſum ignarus et inſolens. — Moveor etiam loct ipſius in- 
* ſolentia. Propter fori judiciorumque inſolentiam, non 
modo ſuhſellia, verum etiam urbem ipſam reformidat, 
* Cic. Offenderunt aures inſolentia ſermonis, Liv. Quos 
nulla mali vicerat vis perdidere nimia bona, ac volup- 
* tates immodicz, et eo impenſius, quo avidius ex in- 
« ſolentia in eas ſe merſerant, Liv. lib. 33. n. 18.” 
UTor. This verb in its ſimple meaning has no- 

thing more than what is common. Ad liberalitatem 
vectigalibus uti, Cie.” But it has ſome other very ele- 
gant ſigni fications. “ Statuit nihil ſibi gravius facien- 
dum, quam ut illa matre ne uteretur, Cie.” All he 
thought of doing after ſuch ill uſage, was never 
more to ſee ſuch a mother. * Adverfis ventis uſt ſu- 
mus, Cic.“ We had contrary winds. © Quo nos medi- 
co amicoque uſi ſumus, Cic.” He was our a 
an 
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and friend. Mihi ſi unquam filius erit, nz ille faciſi 
“ me utetur patre, Ter. for ero facilis erga illum.” 
Nouns diminutives are very elegant in Latin, and are 
one of the particulars wherein that language is ſuperior 
to ours. We need only mention them, to ſhew their 
beauty, © Homines mercedula adduQi.—In hortulis ſuis 
** requieſcit (Epicurus) ubi recubans molliter et delicate 
6“ nos avocat a roſtris.—lIthacam illam, in aſperrimis 
te ſaxulis tanquam nidulum affixam, dicitur ſapientiſſi- 
* mus vir immortalitati antepoſuiſſe. —Incurrit hæc no- 
te ſtra laurus non ſolum in oculos, ſed jam etiam in vo- 
* culas male volorum. Rogo te. ut amori noſtro pluſ- 
&* culum etiam. quam concedit veritas, largiare. ut 
* noſmetipſi vivi gloriola noſtra perfruamur. Non ve- 
* reor ne aſſentatiuncula quadam aucupari gratiam tu- 
% am videar.— Narrationem mendaciunculis aſperge- 


re. Opus eſt limatulo et politulo judicio tuo. — Te- 


© nuiculo apparatu ſignificas Balbum fuiſſe contentum, 
& Cic. In unius mulierculæ animula ſi jactura facta fue- 
crit. Cum oppida, quæ quodam tempore florentiſſima 
fuer unt, nunc proſtrata et diruta ante oculos jacerent, 
* cœ pi egomet mecum fic cogitare: Hem ! nos homun- 
* culi indignamur, ſi quis noſtrum interiit, aut occiſus 
&« eſt, quorum vita brevior eſſe debet? cum uno loco 
te tot oppidorum cadavera projecta jaceant, Swlp. in epi/t. 
© ad Cic.“ How expreſſive is the diminutive homuncul:, 
to ſhew the meanneſs of man? And how neceſſary is the 
diminutive to expreſs the aſtoniſhing force and length of 
note in ſo ſmall a body as that of a nightingale ? “ Tan- 
te ta vox tam parvo in corpuſculo, tam pertinax ſpiri- 
e tus, Plin.” Our language has not words to render 
beauties of this kind. 

There is a great delicacy in ſeveral nouns and verbs 
compounded of the prepoſition ſub, whoſe office 13 
to diminiſh the force and ſignification of the words 
it is joined to.“ Subagreſtis. Subruſticus. Subcontu- 
© melioſe. Quia triſtem ſemper, quia taciturnum, quia 


e ſubborridum atque incultum videbant.—Subrauca 
«© VOX. 
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« yox. Subturpiculus. Subdubitare. Subiraſci, Subin- 
« yidere. Suboffendere, Cic. 

Verbs frequentatives, ſo called, becauſe the thing bo- 
ken of is frequently repeated, have likewiſe ſometimes 
a peculiar grace.“ Factito. Declamito. Lectito. Ad 
e me ſcribas. velim, vel potius ſcriptites, Cic. Aiunt 
« eum, qui bene habitet, ſæpius ventitare in agrum, Plin. 

The reading of Tully is very uſeful towards finding 
out the beauty and delicacy of the elocution I am ſpeaking 
of, I ſhall here give ſome examples of greater length. 

1. © Libandus eſt ex omni genere urbanitatis facetia- 
* rum quidam lepos, quo tanquam ſale perſpergatur 
* omnis oratio, Lib. 1. de Orat. u. 159. This is a true 
inſtance of Tully's taſte in writing Latin. How cu- 
rious is the expreſſion, © libandus lepos ”” He often 

makes uſe of it in other places very elegantly. ** Nulla te 
« vincula impediunt ullius certæ diſcipline, libaſque ex 
* omnibus quodcumque te maxime ſpecie veritatis mo- 
vet, Lib. 1. Tuſc. 82. Omnibus unum in locum coactis 
« ſcriptoribus, quod quiſque commodiſſime præcipere 
* videbatur, excerpſimus, et ex variis ingeniis excellen- 
* tiſſima quæque libavimus, 2 de Inv. 4. Non ſum tam 
66 ignarus cauſarum, non tam inſolens in dicendo, ut 
* omni ex genere orationem aucuper, et omnes un- 
* dique floſculos carpam atque delihem, Pro Sext. 119. 


2. ** Haheat tamen illa in dicendo admiratio ac ſumma - 


2 haus umbram aliquam et receſſum, quo magis id quod 
* erit illuminatum extare atque eminere videatur, 3 de 
2 « Orat n. 99.” All the terms are choſen, and proper 


tothe image, from whence the metaphor is taken; 4 s m- 


* bra, receſſus, illuminatum, extare, eminere.“ And 
this paſſage teaches us not to expect the delicacy we ſpeak 
of to be equally diffuſed through every part of a diſcourſe. 
3. © Dicebat Iſocrates, doctor ſingularis, ſe calcaribus in 
* Ephoro, contra autem in Theopompo frænis uti ſolere: 
* alterum enim exultantem verborum audacia reprime- 
bat, alterum cunctantem et quaſi vericundantem inci- 
* tabat, Neque eos ſimiles effecit inter ſe, ſed tantum 
6 alter1 
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& alteri affinxit, de altero limavit, ut id conformare in 
* utroque, quod utriuſque natura pateretur, Lib. 4 
& Orat. n. 36. ' 

This paſſage would admit of ſeveral obſervations ; but 
I ſhall confine myſelf to theſe two expreſſions, . alteri 
_ © affinxit,de altero limavit, which ſeem to be very juſt 
and extremely elegant. Put only © adjecit” and“ de- 
„ traxit,” which are ſynonymous to them, in their 
ſtead, and ſee the difference. 

ALTERI AFFINXIT. “ Affingere in good latinity ſig- 
4 nifies adjungere. Ne illi vera laus detraQa oratione 
“ -noſtra, nec falſa afficta eſſe videatur, Pro lig. Man, 
* 10. Faciam ut intelligatis in tota illa cauſa, quid res 
é ipſa tulerit, quid error affinxerit, quid invidia con- 

6 flarit.” Pro Cluent. g. A 

Dr ALTERO LiMAviT. This word in its ſimple 
meaning has nothing which ſtrikes us. In arbores ex- 
acuunt limantque cornua elephanti,”” Plin. But in the 
figurative ſenſe it has always ſomething beautiful and re- 
markable. Sometimes it ſignifies to retrench, and ſome- 
times to adorn, becauſe it is by taking off what is ſuper- 
fluous, that the file poliſhes and finiſhes. It is here ta- 
ken in the firſt ſenſe, ©* de altero limavit,“ as in this other 
paſſage of Cicero, ** De tua benefica prolixaque natura 
* limavit aliquid poſterior annus propter quandam triſ- 
«* titiam temporum, Ep. 3. Lib. 8. Limare,“ when it 
ſignifies to poliſh, to adorn, to finiſh, is likewiſe very ele- 
gant. * Neque hæc ita dico, ut ars aliquid limare non 
« poſlit .. . Hæc limantur a me politius, Cic. Liman- 
“ dum expoliendumque ſe alicui permittere, Plin. jun. 

The comparing of ſeveral paſſages, where the ſame 
words are uſed, may be very uſeful to the boys, and al- 
ſo. to the maſters, by enriching their memory with a 
great many elegant ways of expreſſion, and by giving 
them a taſte of good and pure latinity. Robert 
Stephen's Latin Theſaurus, and for want of it Charles 
Stephen's Dictionary, which is no other than an abridg- 
ment of the "Theſaurus, and which a good maſter 1 


| 
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be without, will fupply abundance of examples, out of 
which he may chuſe ſuch as will beſt ſuit his purpoſe. 
The Latin apparatus of Tully will be alſo. very uſeful to 
him. And the pains he takes in making extracts, and in 
tranſcribing the moſt beautiful paſſages, will neither be 
unſerviceable to himſelf nor his ſcholars ; eſpecially if he 
is careful to throw great part of the beautiful expreſſi- 
ons, he dictates by word of mouth into their exerciſes. 


IV. Of the Uſe of Particles. 


In the firſt edition of this work I forgot to treat of 
particles, which are not however a matter of indiffer- 
ence either for the underſtanding of the Latin tongue, 
or in compoſition. By this word we underſtand pr 
ſitions, conjunctions, adverbs, &c. Particles contribute 
very much to the force, delicacy, and beauty of this 
language, and point out the turn and propriety of it. 
Nothing ſerves more to expreſs the genius and peculiar 
character, which diſtinguiſhes it from others. Nothing 
ſhews better, whether a man, who now ſpeaks or writes 
Latin, 15 maſter of the beauties and elegance of the lan- 
guage, or is well read in the ancient authors. For it of- 
ten happens, without our perceiving it, (and who can 
hope to be entirely exempt from this fault ?) that we 
ſpeak our native tongue in Latin, by following the ſame 
turn, the ſame order of words, the ſame manner of ex- 
preſſion which we uſe in our own language, and which 
are abſolutely different in Latin. It is therefore of mo- 
ment, to teach youth the uſe which good authors make 
of this kind of particles, and this ſtudy may be proper 
for every claſs, by proportioning the remarks to the 
capacity of the ſcholars. | 

Turſellin has drawn up a little book on this ſubject, 
Which is extremely well wrote. And before him 

euvechius, a man of learning in Germany, had 

treated 


\**Tis called, Godeſchalci Stuwechii Huſdani de particulis lingue Latine. 
and was printed at Cologne in 1580. 
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treated the ſame thing with a great deal of order and 
exactneſs. Theſe two books may be. of ſome aſſiſtance 
to the maſters. Welearn from them, that the particle 
ſerve not only to join ſentences together, or the differ. 
ent parts of the ſame ſentence, but to ſet off and vary 
the ſtile; as will appear more evident from a few in- 
ſtances. N 


The firſt word we meet with in Turſellin, is the pre. 

ſition @ or ab. He produces thirteen or fourteen 
different ſignifications of it, which he ſupports with ſe- 
veral authorities. I ſhall mention but-a few of them. 
4 Si caput a ſole doleat.” Plin. By reaſon of the ſun, 

* Pecuniam numeravit ab zrario,” Cic. The money 
of the treaſury. | 

&« Vide ne hoc totum faciat a me, Cic. Do not make 
for me. 


“ Mediocriter a doctrina inſtructus, anguſtius etiam 


a natura Cic. On the part of the inſtruction . . on 
the part of nature. i 
Ab recenti memoria perfidiæ, aliquanto minore cum 
4 miſericordia auditi ſunt, Liv. Becauſe of the ſtill 
freſh remembrance of their treachery. 
Homo abepiſtolis.” A ſecretary, a man employ- 
ed to write letters. 


ENIMVER O. 


This word has ſeveral different ſignifications, which 
are all elegant. 

Io affirm or deny with more force; to inſiſt ſtrong- 
ly upon any thing.“ Tum te abfiſſe hinc negas 
& Nego enimvero, Plaut. Tunc enimvero deorum 
& jra admonuit, Liv. | 

'To expreſs the joy and readineſs wherewith any thing 
is done. Illi enimvero ſe oſtendunt, quod vellet, elle 
& faQturos, Cic. 

"Tis alſo uſed to expreſs indignation, © Enimvero 
«© hoc ferendum non eſt,” Cic. E 0, 
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This adverb is conſtrued different ways. 

« Quarum rerum eo gravior eſt dolor quo culpa ma- 
« jor,” Cic. 

« Fo tardius ſcripſi ad te, quod quotidie te expecta- 
« bam, Cc. 

Id eo facilius credebatur, quia ſimile vero videba- 
tur,” Cic. 


« Noneo dico, C. Aquili, quo mihi veniat in dubium 
« tua fides,” Cic. 

A careful maſter knows how to make uſe of this ſort 
of remarks. He makes not a great many at a time, for 
fear of overcharging the memory of the boys. He in- 
troduces them at a proper ſeaſon as opportunity offers. 
He ſupports them with ſeveral inſtances to make the 
deeper impreſſion ; and he endeavours afterwards to 
throw them into the exerciſes he fets them to make. 
And I am of opinion, that this kind of exerciſe may 
be very uſeful, both for the underſtanding of the lan- 
guage, and the elegance of compoſition. 


V. Of difficult and obſcure Paſſages. 


Difficulty and obſcurity in authors may ariſe either 
from what relates to hiſtory, fable, and antiquities ; or 
from a perplexed and ſometimes an irregular conſtructi- 
on; from expreſſions that are uncommon, metaphorical, 
and capable of ſeveral meanings; or from want of cor- 
rectneſs in the text, and the ſame paſſage being read va- 
rious ways, which often increaſes the obſcurity inſtead of 
removing it. 

1. To be able to underſtand and explain authors 
well, it is abſolutely neceſſary for a maſter to be ac- 
quainted with the fable, hiſtory and cuſtoms of the 
ancients, He is not obliged to ſpend a great deal of 
time upon them, but he muſt neither be ignorant of 
them, nor negle& them. This point muſt not take 
up the whole buſineſs of his explication, but it muſt 


make 
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make a part of it. Under this head there is a kind of 
obſcure erudition, il|-digeſted, and loaded with uſeleſs and 
trifling facts, and in a word, more capable of corrupting 
the underſtanding than improving it. And we may juſt. 
ly apply to it whatQuintilian ſays upon another ſubjeg, 
(4) ** Inter virtutes grammatici habebitur aliqua neſcire.” 
But there is withal an ignorance in this caſe, which can 
proceed only from idleneſs, and which would be inex. 
cuſable in men of letters, who paſs a part of their lives 
in ſtudying che ancients, and by their profeſſion are to 
teach others the knowledge of them. But I ſhall ſpeak 
of this matter more at large in another place. 

2. When a perplexed conſtruction occaſions the ob- 
ſcurity, it is removed at once by diſpoſing the words in 
their natural order. This ſentence, which ſtands at the 
beginning of Livy, ** Utcumque erit, juvabit tamen 
rerum geſtarum memoriz principis terrarum populi 
c“ pro virili parte et me ipſum conſuluiſſe, may puz- | 
zle the boys at firſt view. But place the words in the N 
following manner, and there is no obſcurity in them; 

© Juvabit et (id / etiam) me ipſum conſuluiſſe pro 1 
cc virili parte memoriæ rerum geſtarum populi principis bs 
« terrarum.” This paſſage of the 6th book, © Ita om- h 
& nia conſtante tranquilla pace, ut eo vix fama belli per- 
& lata videri poſſet,“ has certainly ſome obſcurity in it, 


c which vaniſhes upon placing them thus, © Ita omnia of 
“ tranquilla (ſubaudi erant) pace conſtante, ut, &c.“ ex 
3. Sometimes the difficulty ariſes from certain extra- Wl « 
ordinary or irregular conſtructions, which one word may 4 
clear up. « 
Eo melioribus uſuras viris,” () ſays Romulus, ad- | 
dreſſing himſelf to the Sabine women, who had been car- Wl « , 
ried off, quod annixurus proſe quiſque fit, ut, cum ſuan Wy ,, 
vicem funQus officio ſit, parentum etiam patriæque ex- For 
ic pleat deſiderium“ It is the laſt part of this ſentence, 


chat is ſomewhat obſcure. It may be made plainer by 
giving 


Y Lib, 2, cap. 4. , (1) Liv. lib. 1:0 9. 
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giving it a little more lengtß. UT cum ſecundum 
« SUAM VICEM, ſeu, quod ad fe proprie ſpectat, ſuo 
% quiſque FUNCTUS 'OFFICIO $IT, id eff, cum ſuæ 
e quiſque conjugi amorem præſtiterit quem vir uxori 
« debeat : cumulatiorem inſuper impendat caritatis mo- 
« dum, quo PATRIEA ET PARENTUM amiſſiorum 
&« jllis jacturam DESIDERIUMQUE EXPLEAT,” '. 

« Hincpatres, hinc viros orabant [Sabine 'mulieres] 
“ne ſe ſanguine nefando ſoceri generique reſpegerent : 
« ne parricidio macularent partus ſuos, nepotum illi, 
* liberlim hi progeniem“ (n). There is no obſcurity but 
e in the ſecond clauſe. It conſiſts in the laſt words, ne- 

% potum . . , liberum . . progeniem,” which ſignify 
“ nepotes et liberos * and ſtill more in the preceding 
ones, ne parricidio macularent partus ſuos.” They call 
parricide the crime, by which the fathers- in- lau and the 
ſons-in-Jaw were about to kill one another, and they con- 
jure them to ſpare their children and grandchildren that 
ſhame, who might otherwiſe be told that their fathers or 
grandfathers were parricides. A great critic is of opinion, 
that we muſt here neceſſarily read orbarent inſtead of ma- 
cularent; but he is miſtaken, and this ſnews that we 
ſhould not eaſily give in to altering texts. | 

(n) © Quia occidione prope occiſos Volſcos movere ſua 
* ſponte arma poſſe, id fides abierit.”” The conſtruction 
of the laſt words is very unuſual, and requires a word to 
explain 1 it.“ Quia fides abierit, fides non ſit, id e, credi 

non poſſit, occidione prope occifos Volſcos movere ſua 
* ſponte arma poſſe, quia, inquam, credi non t id 
* tn-ellle.';;. 7 

0) © Sunt et belli ſicut pacis jura, juſteque ea non mi- 
nus quam fortiter didicimus gerere.” To what does 
u here relate? The ſenſe carries it before the ſyntax, 
For it is plain that bella muſt be underſtood. 

Vor. I. K (p) * Filiam 


(n) Liv, lib. 1.0. 13. ) Liv. lib. 5. n. 27. 
%) Liv, lib; 3. n. 10. 0 Liv, lid. 6. ny 34+ 
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- (p) © Filiam pater avertententem cauſam doloris, , , 
c elicuit comiter ſciſcitando, ut fateretur, &c.” The 
expreſſion, .Filiam pater elicuit ut, &c.” is uncom- 
mon, and requires explaining. 

4. At other times the reader is puzzled by an unu- 
ſual metaphor, or an expreſſion capable of different 
conſtructions. | | 

' (q) © Diffipatz res nondum adultæ diſcordia forent 
«©. quas fovit tranquilla moderatio imperii, eoque nutri- 
« endo perduxit, ut bonam frugem libertatis maturis 
jam viribus ferre poſſent.” This paſſage is admirable 
both for the ſubſtance of the reflection itſelf, and the 
manner wherein it is expreſſed. But from whence is the 
metaphor taken, in which its principal beauty conſiſts? 
For the explication of the paſſage muſt begin with that, 
as it cannot be underſtood without it. Had Livy a view 
to the cares of a nurſe, and the light and ſimple nouriſh- 
ment which children have need of, before they can be 
brought to digeſt more ſolid food? Or did he take his 
compariſon from the moderate warmth of the earth, 
it which after having ſwelled and ſoftened the grain, and 
made it ſhoot out at firſt a ſmall green point, ſtrengthens. 
it inſenſibly, and conduQting it by different degrees to its 
maturity, enables it at laſt to ſupport the weight of the 
ear ? I have known two learned profeſſors divided upon 
this paſſage, ſupport each their ſentiments with very 
plauſible reaſons ; and *tis ſure a point of difficulty. 

(r) Livy ends the deſcription of the puniſhment of Bru- 
tus's children with this excellent reflection. Nudatos 
& virgis cædunt, ſecurique feriunt ; cum inter omne 
ce tempus pater, vultuſque et os ejus, ſpectaculo eſſet, 
ce eminente animo patcio inter publicæ pœnæ miniſteri- 
% um.” Two vety different meanings are given to theſe 
laſt words animo patrio. The one ſide urges, that they ſig- 
nify, that upon this occaſion the character of conſul gain. 
el the aſcendaut over that of the father, and the love of 
his country ſtifled all ſenſe of compaſſion in ety waa 

| is 
(90 Liv, lib. 2. n. 1. (r) Lib. 2. n 5. 
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his ſon. This verſe in Virgil, Vincet amor patriæ, and the 
inſenſibility and rigour which (i) Plutarch aſcribes to Bru- 
tus, ſeem to confirm this expoſition. Others on the con- 
trary maintain, and their ſentiments ſeem more reaſona- 
ble, and better founded in nature, that theſe words ſigni- 
fy, that during the execution of ſo ſad a ſentence, which 
the office of conſul impoſed upon Brutus, how much ſoe- 


ver he ſtrove to ſuppreſs his grief, the affection of the 


father broke out, not withſtanding his endeavours. And 
the verſe in Virgil neceſſarily carries this ſeriſe along with 
it, as it expreſſes a ſtruggle betwixt the ſeritiments of na- 
ture, and the love of his country, and that the latter ſhould 
get the better, Vincet amor patriæ. 

Such difficulties as theſe may ſerve to form the judg- 
ment of the boys, to give them a taſte of true and exact 
criticiſm, and to throw a variety and cheerfulneſs into 
their ſtudies, which may render them more agreeable, 


5. There is another kind of difficulties arifing from 


the corruption of, the text. In my opinion we owe this 
juſtice to the good authors of antiquity, when we find-in 
their writings paſſages of an impenetrable obſcurity, and 
void of all ſenſe, to think that the text is corrupt, and 
ſomething wanting; after which we may have recourſe 
to conjectures. | 

() © Dignos eſſe, qui a armis „* olas) cepiſſent eorum 


* urbem agrumque Volanum eſſe. M. le Febore writes. 


* dignum eſſe, ide oft, æquum. 


(u) Non jam orationes modo Manlii, ſed facta po- 


* Pularia in ſpeciem, tumultuoſa eadem, qua mente fie- 
© rent, intuenda erant”. Gronovius clears up this paſſage, 
by changing two letters and ſubſtituting © intuenti.” 
A „ FaQta, popularia in ſpeciem, 5 eadem, qua 

mente fierent intuenti, erant.” 

(x) © Sic libris fatalibus * eſſe, ut, quando aqua 
* Albanaabundaſſet, tum, ſi eam Romanus rite emiſiſſet, 
© victoriam de Veientibus dari.” The fault is evident, 


ut . . . dari, whether it proceeds from the inadvertency 
of the author, or the ignorance of the copyiſt. 
| K 2 Pliny 
() Vit. Public. () Lib. 6. n. 14. 


() Liv. lib. 4. n. 49. (x) Lib. 5. n. 15. 
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Pliny. the . naturaliſt ſpeaks thus of the ſmall worm, 
from whence the bee is formed: ()) © Id quod excluſum 
« eſt, primum vermiculus, videatur candidus, jacens 
t tranſyerſus, adhætenſque ita ut paſcere videatur,” 
Theſe laſt words, © ita ut paſcere videatur, which 
were in all the editions and manuſcripts, ſcarce make any 
tolerable ſenſe; and thus they have very much puzzled 
all the critics, who have taken a great deal of pains to ex- 
plain them, or to introduce a various reading. This paſ- 
| ſage has been perfectly reſtored, by the bare change of a 
few letters, ** ita ut pars ceræ videatur. As this ſmall 
worm 1s white, and ſticks cloſe to the WAX, it ſeems to be 
part of it. This emendation, which is one of the hap- 
pieſt in its kind, we owe to the learned F. Petavius, and 
after him to F. Hardouin, who before he had ſeen the 
former? s note, had corrected the place in the ſame man- 
ner; and confirms the correction by a paſſage in Ari- 
ſtotle, which proves it to be juſt. 


VI. Of the ancient Manner of pronouncing and writing Latin. 


The gift of ſpeech, and the inventien of writing, are 
two ineſtimable advantages, that Divine Providence has 
been pleaſed to grant mankind, which could never have 
been obtained by their unaſſiſted endeavours. 

« It is a wonderful invention, (ſays (z) a great man 
% upon this ſubject) to compoſe ſuch an infinite variety 
cc of words out of five and twenty or thirty ſounds, which, 
& without any thing in themſelves reſembling what paſ- 
& ſes in our minds, do notwithſtanding diſcover the 
cc whole ſecrets of them to others, and enable thoſe who 
& cannot otherwiſe penetrate ſo far to underſtand whate- 
c ver we conceive, with all the different motions of our 
& ſouls.” (a) And it is a ſecond wonder, almoſt as aſto- 
niſhing as the firſt, to have found the means, by drawing 
figures upon paper, of ſpeaking to the eyes as well as the 
ears, of fixing ſo light a ſubſtance as words, of giving 
conſiſtence to ſounds and colour to thoughts. The 


{y) Plin. bift. nat. I. 11. e. 16. (z) Gram, r P- 27; 
* Phenices primi ſi fama creditur auſi 
Mas ſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris, Lucan, l. 3. 
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The boys ſhould be early informed of this two-fold 
advantage, we every day, and almoſt every moment, find 

ferviceable, and for which we ſeldom make our acknow- 
ledgments to God in the manner we ought. 

Ihe ancient manner of writing and pronouneing be- 
ing an eſſential part-of grammar, ſhould be taught the 
boys at their firſt entrance upon ſtudy. But ſome ob- 
ſervations may be reſerved to a more advanced- age, 'as 
they require a greater maturity of judgment. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary for the boys to be well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the letters, and the con- 
nexion they have with one another. This knowledge 
will make them better diſtiriguiſh the cadence and har- 
mony of periods, diſcover the etymology of certain 
words, know how they were anciently pronounced, 
and ſometimes even enable them to underſtand very ob- 

ſcure paſſages in ne or to reſtore ſuch as have been 
corrupted. 

The ancients, in healing, Jie expreſſed the' quan- 
tity of the vowels, and diſtinguiſhed conſtantly the long 
from the ſhort ones in pronunciation. We obſerve this 
diſtinion in the penultima of words of more than two 
ſyllables, amabam, circundabam ; but there does not uſu- 
ally appear the leaſt trace of it in words of two ſylla- 
bles, dabam, ſtabam, which is a very conſiderable defect. 
By this means the Latin verſes loſe a great part of their 
grace, when ' uttered by us. It is as though we ſhould 
pronounce pate in French, when ſpoken of animals, like 
pate, which ſignifies paſte, M. Perrault, for want of 
knowing the nature of letters, maintained that the 4 
of cano in the verſe of Virgil, Arma virumgque cano, 
ſhould be pronounced like the à in the penultima of can- 
tabs, in the verſe criticiſed upon by Horace, Fortu- 
nam Priami cantabo et nobile hellum.” It is, ſays 
M. Deſpreaux in his confutation, a miſtake he imbibed 
at ſchool, where the bad method of pronouncing ſhort 
letters in Latin words of two ſyllables a> + long ones, is 
generally practiſed, 


T he 
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The ancients ſometimes confounded the e and the i in 

writing, and evidently did ſo in pronunciation. (a) Quin- 
.tilian-obſerves, that in his time they wrote Here inſtead 
of heri, that ſibe and guaſe were to be found in ſeveral 
books inſtead of ſibi and qua/?, and that Livy wrote thus, 
From whence doubtleſs it happens, that theſe letters are 
indifferently uſed in certain caſes, pelvum or peluim, nave 
or navi. Hence alſo it is, that as the e in the diphtho 
ei was ſcarce ſounded, and the / almoſt only heard, this 
laſt letter has remained ſingle in certain words, as emnis 
or amneis, which is ſo very frequent in Salluſt. 
(5), Cxaſſus in Tully reproaches Cotta, that by ſti- 
fling the i, and dwelling too long upon the e, in the 
diphthong ei, he did not pronounce like the orators of 
old, but like the ploughmen, who, according to Varro, 
ſaid vellam for veilam, or villam. A fault, very like, is at 
preſent very cuſtomary among abundance of perſons, 
who pronounce the 7 almoſt like an e, in ſuch words as 
have an i before an u, as princes, ingens, ingenium, in- 
duo ; whereas in theſe words, it ſhould, be pronounced 
as in the prepoſition in, and when: the 7 is followed by 
other letters, imitis, primus. 

. - The vowel « was pronounced ou by the Latins, and 
is ſtill ſo by the Italians and Spaniards. Cuculus was 
pronounced as we ſhould do coucoulens, W hence comes 
the French-word-couc:u';, which words, in both langua- 
ges have been formed by an onomatopeia, that is, an imi- 
tation of the ſound taken from the cry of that bird. 
Now this pronunciation adds a peculiar grace. and ſoſt- 
neſs to the Latin words. We have ſome little remains 
of it in ſuch words as have an « before an mm or an n, 
dominium, dederunt ; which ſhould not be pronounced, 
As written with a full 0, dominum, ig this 1s very 
So mm © mill 5 

hecide 7 ä | Among 


(a) Lib. 1. han, 7. 

(5) Quare Cotta noſter, evjus tu illa lata, Sulpici, nonnunquam imi- 
taris, ut jotg literam tollas, et e pleniflimum dicas, non mihi oratores 

D ſed meſſores videris imitari, 3. de Orat, n. 46. 
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Among the four liquids, I r, m, u, the two firſt are 
juſtly ſo called; for they are indeed flowing, and pro- 
—— with eaſe and quickneſs. The m has a very thick 
ſound, and for that reaſon Quintilian calls it mugientem li- 


teram. He obſerves, that as there was ſomething heavy 


in it, it was formerly cut off at the end of a word, die 
hanc ; (c) and even when it was wrote, it was ſcarce pro- 


nounced Multum ille et terris, multum jactatus et alto. And 
thus there was a ſmoothneſs and grace in the pronuneia- 


tion of this verſe, which we now know nothing of. 

The s is called hiſſing, from the ſound it makes; for 
which reaſon it uſed formerly to be cut off at the end of 
a word, ſerenu” fuit, dignu” loco. There are ſome French 
words, in which the ſame letter is ſuppreſſed in pronun- 
ciation, though retained in writing: Vous nous, faites. 

The Romans always ſounded the 5s, and pronounc- 
ed it fully in the middle of a word, as in the begin- 
ning, miſeria ſeria. They even doubled it in the middle, 
when a long yowel went before it, cauſſa, caſſus, di- 
viſſiones. (4) And thus Tully and Virgil wrote. Our 
language ſoftens this letter in the middle of a word, and 
we pronounce Latin in the ſame manner. 

The z was pronounced by the Latins with great 
ſmoothneſs, which, according to (e) Quintilian, diffuſed 
an agreeable charm through a diſcourſe. It anſwered 
almoſt to our s between two vowels, Muſe, with the ad- 
dition of ſomething like the ſound of a delia after the's. 
"Twas thus the Dorians pronounced and wrote it in 
Greek, cuęiedo for cue which certainly is very ſmooth. 
Some think the 4 ſhou'd be pronounced before the fs 
Mezentius, Medſentius. 

From the relation, which certain letters bear to 
one another, as b and p to d and t, we learn why 


ſome words are wrote one way, and pronounced 


another. 


le) Etiamfi ſcribitur, tamen parum + apo adeo ut pen? cujuſdam 
novæ literæ ſonum reddat. Quint. I. 9: c. 

(4) Quomodo et ipſum (Ciceronem) et Virgitivm ſeripfiſſe, manus 
eorum docent, Quintil. lib. 1. cap. 13. 

(e) Lib. 12. cap. 10. 
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another. /) Quintilian obſerves, that in obtinuit reaſon 
demands a 6b, but the ears hear nought but a p. And'ti 
thus in all languages. The French pronounce gran; 
- eſprit, grant homme, though they write grand eſprit, 
grand homme. 

The ancients ſtrongly ſounded the aſpiration, eſpeci- 
ally before the vowels, which added great force and 
grace to the pronunciation. Me-ne lliacis occumbere 
*« campis Non potuiſſe, tuaque animam HANC effunde- 
* redextra? 1 En. 101. Si Pergama dextra Deſendi 
poſſent, etiam Hac defenſa fuiſſent, 2 KEn. 291.” 
: Theſe admirable verſes loſe a part of their beauty, if the 
aſpiration is not ſtrongly expreſſed. * Tis very uſual with 
the boys to be negligent in this point, eſpecially the Pa- 
riſians, which the maſter's care may eaſily correct. 

Several uſeful and important obſervations have been 
made upon the v and j conſonants, which the ancients 
without doubt did not pronounce altogether as we do. 
It may be of ſervice to inform the boys of them, and to 
let them know what is meant by the Digamma Molicum, 
or double gamma, a charaQer deſigned to expreſs the v 
conſonant, TERMINA Fit for TERMINAViT. The 
Emperor Claudius, though maſter of the world, had 
not credit enough to have it admitted among the Latin 
letters. | 

From theſe obſervations, and ſeveral others of a like 
nature, we muſt conclude that the Romans pronounced 
[Latin in a very different manner from what we do now; 
that thus both their proſe and verſe loſe a great part of 
their beauty when pronounced by us, as we fee ours ve- 
ry much mangled by foreigners, who are unacquainted 
with our manner of pronouncing. They had a thouſand 
delicacies in their delivery, which we are ſtrangers to. 
They diſtinguiſhed the accent from the quantity, 
and knew very well how to raiſe the ſound of a ſyl- 
lable without making it long, which we are not ac- 
cuſtomed 


(FJ) Lib. 1. cap. 13. 
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cuſtomed to obſerve. They had even ſevefal ſorts of 
long and ſhort vowels, and uttered them with a ſenſible 
difference. © The whole people were very delicate in this 
point; and we learn from Tully, that if a ſyllable was 
pronounced longer or ſhorter than it ſhould be in the 
verſes of a comedy, the (g) whole theatre would cry out 
againſt the falſe pronunciation, without any other rule 
than the perception of the. ear, which was accuſtomed 
to the difference betwixt long and ſhort ſyllables, as al- 
ſo to the riſing and falling of the voice, wherein. the 
knowledge of accents conſiſts. 

Such obſervations as theſe upon the manner of pro- 
nouncing and writing among the ancients, may be very 
uſeful, and at the ſame time agreeable to the boys, pro- 
vided the maſters make a judicious choice of them, intro- 
duce them at a ſeaſonable time, and do not make too 
many of them at once, which may become very irkſome 
and tedious. And till they have leiſure to conſult the 
originals themſelves, they may inſtruct themſelves upon 
this head in a little time, and with very little trouble, 
from the Methode Latine of Porte Royal, whence I have- 
borrowed moſt of the reflections I have made upon this- 
ſubject. That book, though it is not without its faults, 


vill ſoon teach them to inform. their: ſcholars in many 


points, which are equally uſeful and curious. 

They. will ſee there that it is moſt proper to write- 
* ſumſi, deliciæ, vindico, autor or autor, convicium,. 
* ſecundus, felix, femina, fenus, fetus, lacrima, pœna, 
** patricius, tribunicius, fictitius, novicius, quatuor, quic- 
** quid, Salluſtius, Appuleius ſidus, ſolemnis, ſolliſtimum, 
ſultur, ſubſiciva, or ſubceſiva, with ſeveral other like 
obſervations, confirmed by proofs.and authorities. 

: I. HI. Of 

g) In verſa quidem theatra tota reclamant, ſi fuiĩt una ſyllaba aut 
drevior aut longior. Nec vero multitudo pedes novit, nex ullos numeros- 
tenet : nec illud, quod offendit, aut cur, aut in quo offendat, intelligit z. 
et tamen omnium longitudinum et brevitatum in ſonis, ficut acutarum- 


2raviumque vocum, judicium ipſa natura in auribus noſttis collocavit.. 
©, n. 173. b 
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Or the Cvsron ue the Boys talk Urin; in . 
Claſſes. | 


There are two extremes in this cafe, which in my 
opinion are equally faulty. The one is, not to ſuffer 
the boys to talk any other language in their claſſes than 
Latin; and the other is to neglect entirely the making 
them talk in that language at all. 

1. As to the firft inconvenience, I do not comprehend 
how it can be required of the children to talk a language 
they do not yet underſtand, or which they are abſolute- 
ly ſtrangers to. Uſe alone may ſuffice for living lan- 
guages, but not for the dead, which cannot well be 
taught otherwiſe, than by the aſſiſtance of rules and the 
reading of authors, who have wrote in them. Nov it 
requires ſome conſiderable time, before they can arrive 
at the underſtanding of thoſe authors. 

Beſides, ſuppofing they ſhould not be obliged to talk 
Latin, till ſome authors had been explained to them, is 
there the leaſt reaſon to expect, that even then, by talk- 
ing with one another and in their clafſes, they ſhould be 
able to expreſs themſelves in a pure, exact, and elegant 
manner? How many improprieties, barbariſms, and ſo- 
leciſms would eſcape them? And is this a likely way of 
teaching them the purity and elegance of the Latin 
tongue ? Or would not the low and ſorry language of 
their familiar diſcourſe neceffarily creep into wert com- 
poſitions ? 

If they were obliged always to talk Latin fo early, 
what will become of their mother tongue? Is it rea- 
fonable to give it up, or negle&t it, for the ſake of a 
foreign one? I have already obſerved, the Romans did 
not act thus with their children; and a great many 
reaſons may induce us to imitate them in this point. 
As the French language is now introduced into almoſt 
all the courts of Europe, not by the violent _— 
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of arms or authority, like that of the Romans, but by its 
politeneſs and charms; as almoſt all negociations, pub- 
lic or private, and treaties between Princes, are tranſact- 
ed in ſcarce any other language; as it is become the 
common language of all gentlemen in foreign countries, 
and is generally uſed by them in the commerce of civil 
life; would it-not be a ſhame for Frenchmen in a man- 
ner to renounce their country, by deſerting their mother 
tongue, in favour of another, which with regard to them 
can never be either ſo extenſive in its uſe, or ſo neceſſary. 

But the greateſt inconvenience of all in this cuſtom, 

and which affects me moſt, is, that in ſome meaſure it 
cramps the genius of the boys, by laying them under a 
conſtraint which hinders them from expreſſing themſelves 
with freedom. One of the principal parts of a good maſ- 
ter's buſineſs, is, to accuſtom youth to think, reaſon, aſk 
queſtions, propoſe difficulties, and talk withexaQneſs and 
ſome extent. And is this practicable ina foreign tongue? 
Or are many maſters capable of doing it themſelves? 

It does not follow however from what I have obſerved, 
that this cuſtom /ſhould be entirely neglected. Not to 
mention the number of unforeſeen occaſions, which may 
happen in life, eſpecially in travelling into other coun- 
tries, where the talent of underſtanding and talking La- 
tin with eaſe becomes very ſerviceable, and ſometimes. 
abſolutely neceſſary; as the majority of ſuch as are 
brought up in colleges are one day to apply themſelves, 
ſome to phyſic, others to law, a great many to divinity, 
and all to philoſophy, they are indiſpenſibly obliged; in 
order to ſucceed in their ſeveral ſtudies, to accuſtom 
themſelves early to talk the language of thoſe ſchools, 
which is Latin. 

Beſides thefe reaſons, the cuſtom of talking Latin, when 
attended with ſolid ſtudy, may ſerve to make that language 
eaſier to be underſtood, by rendering it more familiar, and 
in a manner natural; and it may alſo be of uſe in compoſt- 
tion, by ſupplving expreſſions in greater abundance. 

The Romans, who were never to ſpeak Greek upon 


any 
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any public occaſion, which they thought below the dig. 
nity of their Empire, were accuſtomed notwithſtanding 
in their youth to compoſe in that language; and'without 
doubt to talk-it too; and (g) Suetonius informs us, that 
J ully conſtantly 3 declamations 1 in Greek, till he 
came to be pretor. 
It is therefore very convenient to make the 
ſometimes talk Latin in their claſſes, to oblige them to 
prepare themſelves for it at home by reading ſome ſtories 
to them out of the authors they learn, and then making 
them firſt give an account of them in their own tongue, 
and afterwards in Latin; and now and then to aſk them 
queſtions in that language upon the obſervations made 
to them, whilſt the authors were explaining. To this 
end the. maſter himſelf ſhould introduce ſome Latin with 
| the French in his explications. For were they to be 
wholly made in Latin, they would be of no great ſer- 
vice to the boys. As a foreign language always carries 
ſome obſcurity along with it, they would not give ear to 
it with like pleaſureand attention, and conſequently not 
with hike' advantage. But if there is any ſtory to be told, 
any point of antiquity to be related, any principle of rhe- 
toric to be eſtabliſhed, there is nothing to hinder all this 
from being done in Latin at firſt; after which the ſame 
things ſhould be repeated in French more at large, and 
in different views, in order to their being the better un- 
derſtood, _. 

This method would not only be uſeful to the ſcholars, 
TY: of ſervice to the maſters, as the conſequence of it 
would be a great facility in talking Latin, which is ne- 
ceſſary to them on many occaſions, and is not to be ac- 
quired but by long uſe, and frequent exerciſe. 


IV. 
af the Neceſſity and Manner of improving the MEMORY. 


In the preceding editions ! forgot to ſay any thing 
upon the ſubject concerning the manner of exerciſing 
and 


{g) Cicero ad præturam vſque gract declamavit, Suet. de clar, Rhet. 8. . 
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and improving the memory of youth, which however 
is of great importance to the progreſs they may make in 
ſtudy. . I ſhall here add ſome reflections upon it. 

Memory is the power, or faculty, by which the 
ſoul retains the ideas and images of the objects which 
have either been conceived by the mind, or impreſſed 
upon the ſenſes. | . 

Of all the faculties of the ſoul, there is none more 
unaccountable than the memory. For can we eaſily 
conceive how the objects, which preſent themſelves to 
the eyes, or ſtrike upon the ears, (and ſo of the other 
ſenſes, and ſtill more of the thoughts and more intel- 
letual notions) ſhould leave behind them ſuch footſteps 
in the brain, as to imprint there an aQual image of 
thofe objects, with the power of recalling them to re- 
membrance upon the firſt direction of the mind ? What 
is then this ſtore-houſe, this ſpacious repoſitory, in which 
ſo many and ſo different things are laid up? ( Of 
what extent muſt the large field of the memory be, to 
contain ſuch an infinite number of perceptions and ſen- 
ſations of every kind, as have been ſo many years in 
collecting? How many little lodgments and different 
cells, (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) for ſo incre- 
dible a multitude of objects, all ranged in their reſpec» 

| ') | | tive 


(b) Magna vis eft memoriæ, magna nimis; penetrale amplum et 
infinitum. Venio in campos et lata pr toria memoriz mez, ubi ſunt 
Theſauri innumeratilum imaginum ſenſis invectarum. Idi reconditum 
eſt quicquid cogitamus, &c. Nee omnia recipit recolenda cum opus eſt, 
et retraQtanda grancis memorize receſſus, et neſcio qui ſecreti atque 
ineffabiles ſinus ejus. Quæ omnia ſuis quzque foribus intrant ad eam, 
et reponuntur in ea. Nec ipſa tamen intrant, ſed rerum ſenſarum ima- 
gines illic præſto ſunt cogitationi reminiſcenti eas.---Fbi quando ſum, 
poſco ut proferatur quicquid volo. Et quædam ſtatim prodeunt, quzdam 
requiruntur diutius, et tanquam de abſtruſioribus quibuſdam receptaculis 
eruuntur, quzdam catervatim ſe proruunt, et, dum aliud petitur et 
quzritur, profiliunt in medium, quaſi dicentia; Ne forte nos ſumus? 
Et abigo ea manu cordis a facie recordationis meæ, donee enubiletur illud 
* volo, atque in conſpectum prodeat ex abditis. S. Auguſt, Conf, 
+ I0, C, 7. Pa | ; yp” 

Quid? Non bec varietas mira eft, excidere prozima, vetera in- 
hereſcere? Heſternorum immemores, acta pueritiz recordari? Quid ? 
quod quzdam tequifita ſe oftentant, et eadem forte ſuccurrunt: nec 
wanet ſemper memoria, ſed aliquando etiam redit ? Quint, I. 11.c. 2. 
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tive poſts, without intermixture or confuſion, without 
diſturbing, diſplacing, or diſordering each other. 

But in the midſt of ſuch admirable order, and ſo 
wonderful an œconomy, what inequality ſometimes, and, 
if I may be permitted to ſay ſo, what ſtrange extrava- 
gance ? Sometimes the objects return at the firſt ſignal, 
and us ſoon as they are called; at other times they re- 
quire a long ſearch before they appear, and we muſt 
draw them out in a manner by force from the ſecret cor- 
ners and obſcure retreats, where they lye concealed. 
Sometimes they crowd upon us in throngs, and the mind 
muſt give a kind of check to their approach, in order to 
ſeparate from the reſt ſuch as it ſtands in need of. And 
whilſt things that happened thirty or forty years before, 
preſent themſelves uncalled, others which are quite re- 
cent diſappear, and ſeem to ſhun our fight. 

An accident or a diſeaſe, ſhall efface at once all 
traces impreſſed upon the brain; and ſome years after, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of health makes them all revive. - 

But if the memory is ſo wonderful a faculty both in 
its cauſe and effects, we may ſay alſo that it is of infinite 
uſe in all the occaſions of life, and eſpecially in the at- 
tainment of the ſciences. It is the memory which is 
the guardian and truſtee of all we ſee, of all we reac, 
of all that our maſters or our own reflections teach us. 
It is a domeſtic and natural treaſury, where a man ſe- 
curely lays up innumerable treaſures of infinite value, 
Without it the ſtudy of ſeveral years would become 
uſeleſs, leave no impreſſion behind it, and be continu- 
ally flowing from the mind, like the water in the fable 
of the Danaides. It is the memory, which, after 
having ſuggeſted to the orator in the warmth of com- 
poſition the matter of his diſcourſe, preſerves for him 
all his thoughts and expreſſions, with the diſpoſition of 
both, for whole weeks and months, and at the time he 
wants them, repreſents them to him with ſuch fidelity 
and exaQneſs, as to let nothing be loſt. 


The 
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(ij The afliſtance of the memory is neither leſs ad- 
mirable nor leſs neceſſary in - diſcourſes which are 
made extempore, where the mind by a ſurpriſing agi- 
lity, taking a view at once of the arguments to be al- 
ledged, the thoughts and expreſſions, the manner of r 
ing them, the geſture and pronunciation, and ſtill pre- 
ceding wat is actually delivered, ſupplies the orator 
with a-continual- and uninterrupted fund of matter, de- 
poſiting the whole in a manner with the memory, which, 
after having faithfully received it from the invention, 
and delivered it tathe elocution, reſtores it to the orator 
when required, without foreſtalling or retarding his 
orders a moment. 

So wonderful and neceſſary a talent is at the ſame 
time a gift of nature, and the effect of labour, and is 
in ſome reſpect derived from both. It owes its origi» 
nal and birth to nature, and its perfection to art, 
(4) which never produces in us the faculties which are 
abſolutely wanting, but gives increaſe and ſtrength to- 
ſuch as are already happily begun. 

An early application to improve the memory of 
children is therefore a matter of great moment. They 
have uſually a very good one, and beſides, in their 
tender vears, are ſcarce capable of any other pains; and 
this exerciſe ſhould be regularly continued, as they 
grow up. | 

When I fay that art may contribute very much to 
ftrengthen the memory, I do not mean that artificial 
memory invented by the Greeks, (/) which Tully and 

| * Quin- 
(i) Quid? extemporalis oratio nod alio mihi videtur mentis vigore 
conſtare. Nam dum alia dicimus, qu difturi ſumus intuenda ſunt, 
Ia, cùm ſemper cogitatio ultra id quod eſt loogilis quærit, quicquid 


interem reperit, quodammodo apud memoriam deponit ; quod illa quaſi 
media quædam manus acceptum ab inventione tradit elocutioni. Quint. 


lib. 17. cap. 2. | | | 
(k) Ars habet hanc vim, non ut totum aliquid, cujus in ingeniis 
noſtris pars nulla fit, pariat et procreet,* verum ut ea, quz funt ofta am 
in _ et procreata, educat atque confirmet, Cics lib. 2. de Orat. 
a. 356. 
{t) Cic. J. E Rbet. n. 28. 40. et lib. 2. de Orat. n. 351— 360. 
UWint, lib, 11. cap. 2» = | 
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Quintilian ſpeak of. This conſiſted in affixing the 
things and words, which were to be retained, to cer. 
tain places and images. For places, for inſtance; they 
choſe the different parts of a houſe, as the entry, the 
hall, the gallery, the chambers, &c. In the firſt they 
placed the exordium, in the ſecond the narration, and ſo 
of the reſt. In the firſt place, which was the ſcene of the 
exordium, they ſet ſeveral images in order, ſome of 
which were to expreſs the different parts and periods of 
the exordium, and others to point out the expreſſions. It 
does not appear that any orator of antiquity ever made 
uſe of this method, which ſeems, in my opinion, more 
likely to puzzle and perplex the memory, than aſſiſt it; 
and Quintilian is of the ſame opinion. They tell a ſtory 
of a pariſh prieſt in Languedoc, that made a ſurpriſing 
uſe of this method. He had three or four hundred 
words given him to remember without any manner of 
connexion; and he repeated them all one after another, 
beginning with the firſt, and ending with the laſt; 
making uſe of the ſtreets and houſes of Montpellier to 
fix them in his mind. 0 
(en) An happy memory muſt have two qualities; the 
one is to receive the ideas confided to it with eaſe and 
promptitude; and the other faithfully to retain them. 
It is a great happinefs when theſe two qualifications 
are naturally joined together ; but care and pains may 
contribute very much to bring them to perfection. 
The memory of ſome children ts fo ſlow and unactive, 
that it ſeems at firſt wholly unſerviceable, and condemned 
to an entire ſterility, But this ſhould be no diſcourage- 
ment, nor. ſhould they yield to this firſt repugnance, 
which we often ſee conquered by patience and per- 
ſeverance. Children of this difpoſition ſhould have only 
a few lines given them at firſt to get by heart, but they 
ſhould be made to get them very perfectly. We ſhould 


endeavour too to take off from the diſagreeableneſs of * 
1 * 11 2471 talk, 


1 Memoriæ duplex virtus; facile percipere, et fideliter continere. 
Quint. lib. 1. cap. 3. | ; 
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taſk, by impoſing upon them ſuch matters only as may 
pleaſe them; as for inſtance, the fables of Fontaine, and 
ſuch ſtories as affect them. A careful and diligent maſter 
will condeſcend to the capacity of his ſcholar, go along 
with him in his learning, and ſometimes let him get the 
ſtart of him, in order to convince him by his own ex- 
perience, that he is able to do a great deal more than 
he thought he could; () poſſunt, . quia poſſe videntur. 
Gentleneſs and commendation are of more efficacy here, 
than ſeverity and reproof. In proportion as we diſcern 
their progreſs, their daily taſk muſt be increaſed by de- 
grees, and in a manner inſenſibly. And by this diſcreet 
conduct, we ſhall find the ſterility, or rather the natural 
difficulty of the memory may be ſurmounted; and it is 
ſurpriſing to ſee how boys, whom at firſt one ſhould 
have been almoſt tempted to deſpair of, will become in 
this point very near equal to any of their companions. 

One general rule in the matter we are upon, 'is 
thoroughly to underſtand, and diſtinaly to comprehend 
whatever we are to learn by heart. For a clear notion 
certainly contributes very much to aſſiſt and facilitate 
the memory. 

Several perſons-have likewiſe found by experience, 
that the reading over what is to be got by heart two 
or three times in the evening before we go to ſleep, 
is of great ſervice; though a reaſon cannot eaſily be 
given tor it, unleſs it is, that the traces which are then 
printed on the brain, not being interrupted or broke 
off by the multiplicity of objects which interpoſe in 
the day-time, ſink the deeper, and make a ſtronger 
impreſſion, by means of the ſilence and tranquillity of 
the night. | N 

Verſes are more eaſily to be retained than proſe, eſ- 
pecially when the boys are able to diſcern their num- 
bers and meaſures; but proſe is moſt proper to ex- 
erciſe and ſtrengthen the memory, as it is leſs eaſily 
learnt, 


(n) Virgil. 
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| learnt, has more liberty, and is not tied down to regu. 


lar and uniform meaſures. 
We are ſtill more ſure of this advantage from ſingle 


ſentences, which have no connexion with one another, 
ſuch as the Proverbs of Solomon and Eccleſiaſticus. It 


is of great uſe to ſubdue the memory, by exerciſing it 


with the utmoſt difficulties, that we may have it ready 
to ſerve our purpoſe upon every occaſion. 


I am apt to think, hat the getting without book ſele& 
paſſages of the Greek authors, and eſpecially the poets, 
is too much neglected. The inſtance I gave of a young 
gentleman who could repeat Homer by heart, before 


he left ſchool, ſhews us on one hand how much the 


ſtudy of the Greek tongue was then had in honour by 
the univerſity ; and on the other, very highly recoin- 


mends the practice I am here adviſing. 
We ought to be far from conſidering the time as loſt, 


which is ſpent in improving the memory; perhaps there 
is no time of our youth that is better employed. But 


the maſter's prudence ſhould regulate the taſk which 


ſhould every day be ſet the ſcholars, and proportion it, 


as much as may be, to their reſpective capacities. 


In the claſſes, which are not very numerous, I ſhould 


think a quarter of an hour might ſuffice for the repetition 
of leſſons, and every Saturday a longer time be allotted 
for repeating all the leſſons of the week. 

The beſt way is to make them ſhort and few, but 
to inſiſt upon their being repeated with the utmoſt ex- 
actneſs. The memory, which always inclines to freedom, 
and bears not the yoke without difficulty, ſtands in need 
of conſtraint and ſubjeQion, eſpecially at the firſt, and 
thereby contracts an habit of docility and ſubmiſſion 
to whatever is required from it. 

Too great a regard cannot be paid to this exer- 
ciſe, and-I am ſorry to ſee the old cuſtom of chal- 
lenging for places laid afide, even in the higher 
claſſes, as it is of infinite ſervice in promoting emu- 


lation, and improving the memory, There is 4 
8 | ſimplicity 
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ſimplicity and infant character which becomes youth 
of all ages, and which without leſſening the merit of 
the underſtanding, implies an innocence of manners far 
more eſtimable than the moſt ſhining qualifications. 
There is a memory for words, and another for 
things. The firſt is what we have now been ſpeak- 
ing of, and confiſts in faithfully repeating word for 
word what has been got by heart. 'The other con- 
fiſts, not in retaining the words, but the ſubſtance, 
meaning, and chain of what has been read or heard, as 
of a ſtory, a ſpeech at the bar, or a ſermon ; and this 
kind of memory is no leſs advantageous than the, other, 


which is preparatory and introductive to it, and of far 


more general uſe. 4 

It is of conſequence to exerciſe boys alſo in this ſort 
of memory, by making them give an account of what 
they have heard or read. They muſt bęgin with what 
is moſt eaſy, as fables, and ſhort ſtories ; and if they 
omit any material circumſtance, it muſt be obſerved to 
them. When any harangue of an hiſtorian, any book 
of a poet, or any ſpeech of an orator has been explained 
to them, nothing can be of greater ſervice than to make 
them recollect it, and give the contents, firſt in general, 
and then more at large, by rehearſing exactly the order 
and diviſion of the diſcourſe, the different parts of it, 
and the proofs of each part. The ſame may be ſaid of 
any leſſon of inſtruction or ſermon at which they have 
been preſent. 
| But to return to the memory of facts. Nothing 
's more uſual than to hear perſons of underſtand- 
ing, who have a taſte for reading, complain that 
they cannot retain any thing they read, and that 
i'hough they are very defirous of it, and take all the 
pains they can, almoſt-all they have read eſcapes: them, 
without leaving any thing behind it, but a confuſed and 
general idea. | 

It muſt be owned, that ſome memories are ſo 
ontaithful, and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 

| | | | lo 
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ſo (o) open on all ſides, as to let every thing confided to 
them run through. But this defect may often proceed 
from negligence. Their end in reading, is only to ſatis- 
fy the preſent curioſity, without any conſideration 
of the future. They endeavour rather to read much, 
than to advantage. They run faſt on, and are conti. 
nually deſirous of new objects. And it is by no mean 
wonderful, that thoſe objects, multiplied, ad infinitun, 
upon which they ſcarce allow themſelves time to look, 
ſhould make but a flight impreſſion, and be effacet 
in a moment, without leaving any traces behind them, 
To remedy this inconvenience, they ſhould not read 
ſo faſt, often repeat the ſame thing, and give an ac. 
count of it to themſelves; and by this exerciſe, though 
troubleſome and. diſagreeable enough at firſt, they 
would arrive, if not at the perfect remembrance of 
all they read, at leaſt to retain the greateſt and 
moſt eſſential part of it. If they would but comply 
with this method for a little while, they would ſoon 
be brought to own, that not retaining a great deal of 
what they read, was not ſo much owing to the un- 
1 of their memory, as to their own indo- 
lence. KM 

I thall conclude this ſmall diſcourſe with a reflec- 
tion, which perhaps might have been more proper. 
ly placed at the beginning of it; as it concerns the 
choice and diſcretion to be uſed in the improve- 
ment of the memory. All is not equally beautiful 
in authors; and though every thing for inſtance in 
Virgil deſerves to be learnt, yet even there we have 
ſome paſſages more ſhining and uſeful than others. 
And as we cannot charge the memory of the boys |! 
general with a whole author, good ſenſe and reaſo! 
require that we ſhould chuſe out ſuch paſſages, as art 
moſt proper to improve the mind, and form the heat, 
by the beauty of the thoughts, and the noblene" 


of 


te) Plenus rimarum ſum : hac atque illac per fluo, Ter. 
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of the ſentiments. This choice is ſtill more neceſſary 
in other writers, ſuch as hiſtorians and orators, which 
ſhould not be laid before them in their full length, but 
by extracts and parcelss. N 

The univerſity has wiſely ordained, that the exer- 
ciſe of the memory ſhould be ſanctified through, the 
whole courſe of their ſtudies, by directing the boys to 
learn every day by heart ſome, verſes out of the holy 
ſcripture. | A l 
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BOOK tus SECOND, 


Of PotrTRyY. 


HE ſubje& we are now upon, would require : 

whole work of itſelf, were we to give it its juſt 
extent. But as my deſign is confined only to the in- 
ſtruction of youth, or at moſt to the information of 
young tutors, I am obliged to more narrow bounds, | 
ſhall firſt make ſome general reflections upon Poetry, 
conſidered in itſelf ; and then I ſhall deſcend to particu- 
lars, and lay down Tome rules concerning verſification, 
and the manner of reading the Poets. 


. 
O POET Rx in general, 


HE reflections I have to make upon Poetry in ge- 

neral, will turn, upon an inquiry into the na- 
ture and origin of Poetry, by what degrees it has dege- 
nerated from its primitive purity, whether the profane 
poets may be allowed to be read in Chriſtian ſchools; 
and laſtly, whether the uſe of the names and miniſtrs 
tion of the Pagan divinities be allowable amongſt 
Chriſtians, 


ARTICLE Tux FIRST. 


Of the Nature and Original of POETRY. 


F we trace poetry back to its origin, I think ve 
cannot queſtion, but it had its riſe from the de. 
ſource of human nature, and was no other i! 


firſt than the voice and expreſſion of the heart « 
mary 
, 
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man, when raviſhed and tranſported with the view of 
the ſole object deſerving to be loved, and alone capable 
of making him happy. Full of the idea of this object, 
which was at the ſame time his joy and glory, twas na- 
tural that he ſhould ardently endeavour to expreſs his 
ſenſe of its grandeur and benevolence, and, not being 
able to contain himſelf, that he ſhould borrow the aſſiſt- 
ance of the voice, and words falling ſhort of his inward 
ſentiments, that he ſhould ſupply their want by the 
ſound of inſtruments, ſuch as drums, cymbals, and 
harps, which the hands touched and made loudly to 
reſound ; that the feet alſo ſhould have their part, and 
expreſs in their manner, with motions directed by har- 
mony, the tranſports he felt. 

When theſe confuſed and inarticulate ſounds become 
clear and diſtin, and form words which carry diſtinct 
ideas of the ſentiments the ſoul is filled with, the com- 
mon and vulgar language 1s looked upon with diſdain. 
An ordinary and familiar ftile appears too low and mean. 
t riſes to the grand and the ſublime, in order to attain to 
ge- WF the grandeur and beauty of the object which charts it. 
na- The moſt noble thoughts and expreſſions are explored; 
ge- che boldeſt figures collected; the moſt lively images 
gane WF and compariſons multiplied. Nature is run over, and 
ls ; is riches exhauſted, to image the ſentiments, and give 
rs. an high idea of them. And then the mind delights to 
nglt I add to its words the numbers, meaſure, and cadence, 
which had been expreſſed by the action of the hands in 
playing on the inſtruments, and the motion of the feet 
in dancing. | A „e 
This is properly the original of poetry, and herein 
its eſſence principally conſiſts. Hence ariſe the enthuſi- 
am of the poets, the fruitfulneſs of invention, the noble- 
neſs of ſentiments and ideas, the ſallies of imagination, 
the magnificence and boldneſs of terms, the love of what 
u grand, ſublime, and marvellous. And hence by a 
neceſſary conſequence ariſe the hai mony of verſe, the 
muſic of rhymes, the ſearch after ornaments, the 

inclination 
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inclination to diffuſe graces and charms throughout the 
whole. For the ſovereign good being alſo the ſovereign 
beauty, it is natural for love to {eek to embelliſh and ſet 
off whatever it loves, and to repreſent ſuch objects, as 

are pleaſing, under an agreeable figure. | 

It is eaſy to diſcern all theſe characters of poetry, 
if we go backward to the earlieſt ages, where it wa 
pure and unmixed, and examine the moſt ancient 
ieces we have of this kind, ſuch as the famous ſo 
of Moſes upon the paſſage through the Red-ſea, 

The prophet, - with Aaron, Mary, and the other 

ſpiritual Iſraelites, (o) diſcovering in that great event 
the deliverance from the tyranny of the devil, 
which Jeſus Chrift was to procure to the people of 
God, and carrying their views | forwards to the per- 
fect liberty which will be granted to the church at 

NM the end of the world, when it | ſhall be tranſlated 

'' from the miſeries of this baniſhment to the happi- 

| neſs of an heavenly country, gave a looſe to the 

| tranſports of a joy, which the hopes of eternal feli- 
| city inſpired. And for the carnal Iſraelites, whoſe 
| 'X | thoughts were confined to earth, they ſaw in this deli- 
| verance, which the ruin of the Ægyptians rendered cer- 

It tain, as perfect an happineſs as the ſenſes could form. 

n And therefore it was natural for both to expreſs aloud 

| the exceſs of their joy in ſongs and poetry, (p) as they 

did, and to join their hands in the concert, by playing 

upon timbrels, and their feet in the dance. 

The ſame characters may be obſerved in the ſong 
of Deborah, in thoſe of Iſaiah, and in the Palms 
| of David, who to his ſongs of joy and thankſgiving, 
7 adds almoſt always the ſound of the lute and harp 
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And Miriam the propheteſs, the fiſter of Aaron, took a timbre! 
er hand, and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 


with dances. 
And Miriam anſwered them, Sing ye to the Lord, &c, Exod, xv. 29 
at. 


i Cantates canticum Moyfi, ſervi Dei, Apocal, xv. 3. 
in 
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Of Poetry. 219 
with leaping and dancing. He calls upon all his hearers 
to join with him, and ſet the example himſelf, when 
he removed the ark, at which time abandoning himſelf 
wholly to the impulſe of his joy, he played upon the 
harp, (q) and danced with all his might. | 

From what we have ſaid, it-may be concluded, that 
the right - uſe of poetry appertains to religion, which 
alone propoſes his real good to man, and ſhews it to be 
only in God, And thus amongſt his own people it was 
ſet apart for religious uſes, and employed in ſinging the 

raiſes of the Creator, in extolling the divine attributes, 
and celebrating his benefits; and even the commenda- 
tion of great men, which it ſometimes introduced into 
its ſongs, had always ſome reference to God. 

This alſo among the idolatrous ancients was the chief 
ſubject of their poeſy. Of this nature were the hymns 
they ſung at their ſacrifices, and the feaſts enſuing them; 
ſuch were the odes of Pindar, and the other lyric poets ; 
and ſuch the theogony of Heſiod. 

From the gods, by little and little, poetry deſcended 
to demigods, heroes, founders of cities, and the de- 
liverers of their country, and extended-to all who were 
eſteemed authors of the public happineſs, and guardi- 
ans of the commonwealth. The Pagans, who proſtitut- 
ed the Divinity to whatever bore the character of a 


goodneſs ſufficiently. powerful to procure ſuch advan- 


tages as were ſuperior to the ordinary capacity of men, 
thought it reaſonable to divide the praiſes of their gods 
with ſuch as ſhared with them the glory of procuring 
mankind the greateſt good they knew, and the ſole hap- 
pineſs they deſired. 

The poets could not treat theſe ſublime ſubjects 
without entering into the praiſes of virtue, as the 
moſt beautiful attendant upon the Divinity, and the 

Vol. I. L prin- 


1 David danced before the Lord with all his might, s Sam, 
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principal inſtrument by which great men roſe to the 
glory they admired in them. From the natural inclina- 
tion implanted in us, of embelliſhing whatever we love, 
and would render amiable to others, they applied them- 
ſelves in diſplaying the beauty of virtue in the moſt 
hvely colours, and in adorning their maxims and pre- 
cepts with all the charms and graces imaginable, in or- 
der to make them the more grateful to mankind. But 
this was not from the motive of a ſincere love to virtue 
in itſelf, as they buried all the obſcure virtues in a 
found filence, though often more ſolid, and always 
more neceſſary in the ordinary commerce of the world, 
and reſerved their whole praiſes for ſuch as attracted 
popular applauſe, and made a more ſplendid figure in 
the eyes of pride and ambition. 


ARTICLE TRI SE C OND. 


By what Degrees PotTRY has fallen from its primi- 


tive Purity. 


S men entirely plunged in ſenſuality placed their 
whole happineſs in it, and gave themſelves up 
without reſtraint to the pleaſures of eating and drinking, 
and the allurements of carnal deſire, it naturally fol- 
lowed, that looking upon the gods as ſupremely happy 
from the nature of their exiſtence, they ſhould aſcribe 
to them the moſt perfect felicity they had the experi- 
ence and idea of in themſelves ; that they ſhould repre- 
ſent them as paſling their time in feaſting and pleaſures (/, 
and add to thefe the ordinary conſequences, and vices, 
which they thought inſeparable from them. 
This principle of their theology ſoon taught them 


to make it a religious duty to conſecrate all the a 
1008 


(r) The drunkenneſs of Bacchus and Silenus, the jeſts of Momus, — 
function of Hebe the cup-bearer, the nectar and ambroſia, &c. T 
marriages, jealouſies, divorces, adulterics, inceſts, &c, 
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ſions and diſorders they ſuppoſed in their gods, by ſo- 
lemn ſacrifices and public feaſts. And this they were 
the more inclined to, from the ſecret pleaſure they felt 
in ſeeing the image of their own paſſions delineated in 
ſuch venerable examples, and in having the gods they 
adored the favourers and accomplices of all their de- 
baucheries. And thence aroſe the very ancient cuſtom of 
groves, which were almoſt conſtantly annexed to their 
temples, in order to cover the groſſeſt diſorders by their 
ſhade and retirement. Thence the worſhip of Baal-peor, 
mentioned in the 2 5th chapter of Numbers, which ac- 
cording to the (s) Apocalypſe, conſiſted in eating, and 
committing fornication, ederi et fornitari. From thence 
what Herodotus relates of the ceremonies of Babylon, 
which the prophet Baruch had told long before him. 
And from thence the different kinds of myſteries, 
which concealed ſo much filth, and were ſo 1 
commanded to be kept ſecret. 

In the ſchool of ſo profane a theology, het could 
poetry ſay; poetry, which was pecuharly ſacred to 
religion, and the natural interpreter of the ſentiments 
of the heart? Its office required it to celebrate ſuch _ 
gods as the public religion pointed out, and to repre- 
lent them with characters, paſſions, and adventures aſ- 
Fi cribed to them by fame. It was religion that inſpired 
| the poet with invitations like theſe, (t)“ Adfis lætitiæ 
4 * Bacchus dator.”” It was religion which diQated the fol- 
lowing maxim, (u) Sine Cerereet Baccho friget Venus.” 
How could poetry avoid purſuing the wild miſtakes of 
Paganiſm, whilſt Paganiſm itſelf purſued the irregular 
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40 motions of the heart? It could not but neceſſarily de- 
eenerate, in proportion as the two ſources, upon which 
* It depended, degenerated, nor could it avoid contract- 
pal Ing the vices of both. Properly ſpeaking, therefore, it 
don s not poetry, which was the firſt cauſe of the Pagan 
the mpiety, or of the corruption of manners; but the cor- 
„ 


Tuption of the heart, which firſt infecting religion, 
L 2 thence 


(i) Apoc. ii. 14. (%) Virgil. ö (e) Terence, 
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thence carried the contagion into poetry, which ſpeaks 
no other language than the heart dictates. 

It muſt however be owned, that poetry, in its turn 
has contributed very much to ſupport this twofold de. 
pravation. For it is ſure this profane and ſenſual the- 
ology would have had infinitely leſs authority over the 
mind, leſs reputation and credit among the people, if 
the poets had not exhauſted all the wit, eloquence and 
graces, they were maſters of, in its recommendation; 
if they had not ſtudied to gloſs over ſuch vices and 
crimes in the moſt lively colours, as muſt have fallen 
into contempt, had they not been ſet off with the or- 
naments which they ſupplied, as a cover to their defor- 
mity, abſurdity and infamy. 

This is the foundation of the juſt reproaches which 
the wiſe men among the heathens have thrown upon the 
poets. This is the ſubject of Tully's complaint againſt 
Homer in particular, that he has aſcribed the frailties 
of men to the gods, inſtead of giving the virtues of the 
gods to men. (x) © Fingebat hxc Homerus, et hu. 
mana ad deos transferebat ; divina mallem ad nos.” 
And it was upon this motive, that Plato baniſhed the 
poets his republic, without ſo much as excepting Ho- 
mer, though nobody ever admired him more, nor per- 
haps more faithfully copied after him. Ts it a proper 
leſſon of temperance, (y) ſays he, for youth, to hear 
Ulyſſes ſay at Alcinous's table, that the greateſt hap- 
pineſs and pleaſure of life, is to eat, drink and be mer- 
ry? The obſervation of Phœnix, That preſents alone 
are capable of appeaſing the gods and men, and the 
action of Achilles in refuſing the body of Hector with- 
out a ranſom, are they likely to inſpire them with 
ſentiments of generoſity ? Will they Jearn to deſpiſe 
afflictions and death, or ſet a ſmall value upon life, by 
ſeeing the gods and heroes overwhelmed with grief 


upon the loſs of a perſon that is dear to them, and 
| hearing 


(x) Lib, 1. Tuſc, quæſt. n. 65. ( y) Lib. 3. de Repub, 
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hearing Achilles himſelf ſay, that he would rather chuſe 
to be the ſlave of the pooreſt peaſant on earth, than 
reign over all the dead in the other world ? But what 
gives Plato the moſt offence againſt Homer, is the ſto- 
ries he tells of the gods, their quarrels, diviſions, battles, 
wounds, thefts, adulteries, and exceſſes in the moſt in- 
famous debaucheries, all ſuppoſititious facts according to 
him, and which ſhould not have been expoſed, even 
though they had been true. (y) Tully imputes alſo theſe 
abſurd fictions to the poets, which make the gods of the 
heathen ſo ridiculous, and gives us a long detail of them. 

They were both miſtaken in this point, by not go- 
ing back to the original ſource of the diſorder. Ho- 
mer was not the inventor of fables. They were far 
more ancient than him, and made up a part of the 
heathen theology. He deſcribed the gods in ſuch 
manner as he had read them from his anceſtors, and as 
in his time they were generally. believed to be. Plato 
therefore ſhould have found fault with the religion, 
which ſuppoſed ſuch gods, and not with the poet, 
who repreſented them under the idea commonly re- 
ceived. And this was indeed the ſecret motive of the 
law, by which he baniſhed them from his common- 
wealth, For all the theology of the Pagans was 
divided between two ſchools, (z) the poets and the phi- 
loſophers. I hey firſt preſerved the ſubſtance of the 
popular religion, eſtabliſhed by cuſtoms and imme- 
morial traditions, authorized by the laws of the ſtate, 
and annexed to the public feaſts and ceremonies. 
The philoſophers, who were ſecretly aſhamed of the 
_ groſs 


y) Nec multo abſurdiora ſunt ea, quz, poetarum vocibus fuſa, ipſa 
ſoavitate nocuerunt: qui et ira inflammatos, et libidine furentes indux - 
erunt deos, feceruntque ut eorum bella, pugnas, przlia, vulnera videremus: 
odia preterea, diſſidia, diſcordias, ortus, interitus, querelas, lamentationes, 
effuſas in omni intemperantia libidines, adulteria, vincula, cum humano 
genere concubitus, mortaleſque ex immortali procreatos, Lib, 1. de nat. 
deor, n. 1 

( Per idem temporis intervallum extiterunt poetæ, qui etiam theologi 
dicerentur, quoniam de diis carmina faciebant. S. Aug. lib. 18. de Civit 
Dei, cap. 14. 
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groſs errors of the people, privately taught a purer reli. 
gion, cleared from the multitude of gods abandoned to 
vices and ſhameful paſſions. And thus Plato, by exclud- 
ing the poets from his republic, baniſhed the popular re. 

ligion by a neceſſary conſequence, to make room for his 
own; and by that artifice fecured himſelf from the hem- 
lock of Socrates, who had fallen under the people's 
diſpleaſure for explaining himſelf too freely againſt the 
ſuperſtitions of the ancient and prevailing religion. 

This reflection ſerves to remove the ſeeming contra- 
diction there is in the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Ariſtophanes and Socrates. It is not known why they 
ſhould be fo impious in the theatre, and ſo religious in 
the Areopagus; and why the ſame ſpeQators ſhould pub- 
lickly approve of buffooneries ſo injurious to the gods 
in the poet, and put the philoſopher to death, who had 
ſpoke of them with much more reſerve. 

Ariftophanes, by repreſenting the gods upon the the- 
atre under ſuch characters and defects, as raiſed the 
laughter of the audience, did no other than copy after 
the public theology. He imputed nothing new to them, 
or of his own invention, nor differed in the leaſt from 
the popular and commonly received opinions. He 
ſpoke what all the world thought of them, and the moſt 
ſcrupulous ſpeQator ſaw nothing irreligious to be 
ſhocked at, nor ſo much as ſuſpected the poet of the 
ſacrilegious deſign of ridiculing the gods. 

Socrates, on the other hand, oppoſing the religt- 
on of the ſtate, and throwing down the worſhip 

. they had received from their anceſtors, with all the 
ſolemnities, ceremonies, and myſteries attending up- 
on it, and thus giving offence to all the eſtabliſhed 
and generally received prejudices, was looked upon 
as a declared atheift ; and the people, enraged at ſo 
ſacrilegious an attempt, which attacked whatever 
they held to be moſt ſacred, gave a looſe to the 
whole fury of their zeal, in vindication of their te- 


ligion. 
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ligion. For ſome religion is neceſſary to mankind ; 
they cannot be without it; and the principles of it are 
too deeply implanted in the heart to be wholly ſuppreſſ- 
ed. But then they would have it to be indulgent, eaſy, 
and complaiſant, and that inſtead of laying a reſtraint 
upon, their natural inclinations, or condemning them, it 
ſhould authoriſe and excuſe them. It was a religion of 
this character the Athenians were fond of, and by repre- 
ſenting it under theſe colours, Ariſtophanes acquired 
their applauſes and commendation. 

The ſame motive inſpired the Romans with great in» 
dulgence for the theatre, and engaged them in ſome 
meaſure to conſecrate the licenſe it took in regard to the 
gods, by giving it a place among the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, of which the ſtage-plays were a part; though 
on the other hand, the magiſtrates were very care- 
ful to ſcreen the honour of the citizens from the in- 
vectives of ſatire. In reality, theſe plays did not diſ- 
credit the gods in the opinions of the people, who had 
been accuſtomed from their infancy, to reverence them 
with the ſame paſſions, that were aſcribed to them upon 
the ſtage, and loſt nothing of their ordinary veneration 
for them by the jeſts which were paſſed upon them 
whereas the ſatires did really diſhonour the great men of 
the commonwealth in the minds of the Roman people, 
and by making them leſs eſteemed and reſpected by the 
public, rendered them leſs ſerviceable to the ſtate, and 
more unfit for command. 

St. Auguftine upbraids the Romans with great force 
and ſpirit for ſo inconſiſtent a condua. © Why (a) 
ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to Scipio, whoſe words upon 
this ſubje& he had quoted but juſt before)“ do you ap- 
prove of forbidding the poets to defame a Roman un- 
der pain of death, and allow them the liberty of re- 
viling your gods ? Is then your Senate dearer to you 
than the Capitol? Do you prefer Rome to Heaven, 
and your own reputation to that of the gods ? Do 

G you 


() S. Aug. lib. 2. de Civ. Dei, cap, 12. 
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“ you tie up the poets tongues, when the credit of 
& your citizens is concerned; and will you let them 
& looſe againſt the gods, under your own inſpeQion, 
& and in your very preſence, without either ſenator, 
& cenſor, or pontiff oppoſing the liberties they 'take ? 
& Shall it be criminal in a Plautus or a Nævius, to te- 
& fle& upon the Scipios or Cato; and ſhall Terence 
© be allowed to abuſe and diſhonour Jupiter without 
* cenſure, by propoſing him to young perſons as a 
© maſter and preceptor in criminal intrigues ?”? 

) St. Avguſtine in the ſame place charges another 
contradiction upon the Romans, no leſs abſurd and ridi- 
culous. (c) Their players were declared infamous, and 
as ſuch judged unworthy the exerciſe of any employ- 
ment in the commonwealth, and ſhamefully expeiled 
their tribe, which was the moſt infamous puniſhment 
the cenſors could inflict upon the citizens. 

It muſt be obſerved, that theſe ſtage-plays were inſti- 
tuted among the Romans by the order and authority 
of the gods, and made up part of the religious worſhip 
which was paid to them. Nec tantum hæc agi volu- 
© erunt, ſed ſibi dicari, ſibi ſacrari, ſibi ſolemniter ex- 
hiberi.” How then, ſays St. Auguſtine, can they pu- 
niſh an actor for being a miniſter of this divine worſhip? 
With what countenance can they declare the players in- 
famous, whilſt they adore the gods, that require their 
ſervice ? ©* Quomodo ergo abjicitur ſcenicus, per quem 
colitur deus? et theatricæ illius turpitudinis qua fronte 
notatur actor, ſi adoratur exaAor ?”” And it is not ſtill 
more extravagant to ſet a mark of infamy upon the“ ac- 
tors, and load the poets, who are the authors of the 

pieces 

5] Tbid, cap. 13. - | . 

Cum artem ludicram ſcenamque totam probro ducerent, genus id 
hominum non modo honore civium. reliquorum carere, ſed etiam tribu 
moveri notatione cenſoria volueruut, Cic, lib, 4. de Rep. apud S. Avg 
de Civit, Dei, cap. 9 & 13. 


* Macrobius has preſerved a copy of verſes of an exquiſite taſte, 


where the poet Laberius, author of the Mimi, and a Roman _ 
"WM 
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pieces repreſented, with praiſe and honours? (d) 
« Qua ratione reQum eſt, ut poeticorum figmentorum 
« et ignominioſorum deorum infamentur aQores, 
© honorentur auQtores ??? | 


. ARTI- 


whom Julius Cæſar had obliged to appear upon the Rage againſt his will, 
expreſſes his juſt grief for having incurred this perpetual diſhonpur 
through an exceſs of complaiſance to his Prince. It wes the prologue to 
the comedy he ated, and deſerves to have a place here entire. 


Neceſſitas, eujus curſus tranſverſi impeturn 
Voluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt, 

Quo me detruſit pene extremis ſenſibus? 

Quem nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitio. 
Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Movere potuit in juventa de ſtatu; 

Eece in ſenecta ut facile labefecit loco 

Viri excellentis mente elemente edita 

Submiſſa placide blandiloquens oratio ! 

Ftenim ipſi di negare cui nihil potuerunt. 
Hominem me denegare quis poſſet pati ? 

Ergo bis tricennis annis aftis fine nota, * 
Eques Romanut e lare egreſſus meo, | 
Domum revertar mimus. Nimirum hoc die 
Uno plus vixi, mihi quam vivendum fuit. 
Fortuna immoderata in bono æque atque in malo. 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudib us 

Floris eacumen noſtræ fame frangere : 

Cur, cum vigebam membris previridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo et tali cum poteram viro, 
Non flexibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejicis ? Quid ad ſcenam affero ? 
Decorem forme, an dignitatem, corporis; 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jocundz ſonum ? 
Ut hedera ſerpent vires arboreas necat, 

-- Ira me yetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat, 

Sepulchri fimili?, nihil nifi nomen retineo. 


Macrob. Sat, I. 2. c. 7. 
(d) Ibid, 2. cap. 14. 
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ARTICLE TAT THIRD. 


Whether the Prefane Poets may be allowed to be read in 
Chriſtian Schools. 


VRoM what I have above obſerved, there ariſes a 
very ſtrong objection againſt reading the heathen 
poets, which requires ſome explanation. _ 
Plato, the wiſe and judicious philoſopher, baniſhed 
the poets from his commonwealth, and did not think 
them proper to be put into the hands of youth without 
great precaution, to prevent the dangers which might 
ariſe from them. (e) Cicero plainly approves of his 
conduct; and ſuppoſing with him, that poetry contri- 
butes only to the corruption of manners, to enervate 
the mind, and ſtrengthen the falſe prejudices conſequen- 
tial of a bad education, and ill examples, he ſeems aſto- 
niſhed that the inſtruction of children ſhould begin with 
them, and the ſtudy of them be called by the name of 
learning and a liberal education. 

But we ſhould be much more terrified with St. Au- 
guſtine's invective againſt the fables of the poets. He 
looks upon the cuſtom, which then prevailed, of ex- 
plaining them in the Chriſtian ſchools, as a fatal tor- 
rent, which rolled on without reſiſtance, and carried 
youth along with it into the abyſs of eternal deſtruc- 

tion. (f) ! Ve tibi lumen moris humani ! Quis reſiſtit 
tibi? Quamdiu non ſiccaberis? Quoſque- volves Ava 
filios in mare magnum et formidoloſum ?*? After quoting 
the paſlage of Terence, in which a young man en- 
| courages 


e] Videſne poetæ quid mali afferant Y—Tta ſunt dulces ut non le- 
gantur modo, ſed etiam ediſcantur. Sic ad malam domeſticam diſeipli- 
nam, vitamque umbratilem et delicatam, cum accefſerunt etiam poetz, 
nervos virtutis elidunt. Recte igitur a Platone educuntur ex ea civitate, 
quam finxit ille, cum mores optimos et optimum reip. ſtatum quæreret. 
At vero nos, docti ſciſicet a Gracia, bæc et à pueritia legimus, et didi- 
eimue. Hane eruditionem, liberalem et doctrinam putamus, Lib, 2. 
Tuſc, quæſt. n. 37. 

J) Lib, . Conf, cap. 16. 
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eourages himſelf to wickedneſs and i impurity by the ex- 
ample of Jupiter, he complains, that under a pretence 
of exerciſing his genius, and learning the Latin tongue, 
be was put upon reading ſuch idle fables, or rather ſuch 
doting tales, “ in quibus a me deliramentis atterebatur 
ingenium !”? and he concludes, that fuch filthy ſtories 
were not more proper for [earning him the Latin tongue, 
than any other ſubjeQs, but that the words were very 
likely to introduce a fondneſs for the naughtineſs they de- 
ſcribe. Non omnino per hanc turpitudinem verba iſta 
commodius diſcuntur, ſed per hæc verba turpitudo iſta 
confidentius perpetratur.“ 

[a] Pope Gregory expreſſes himſelf with equal force, 
in a letter he wrote to a certain biſhop, wherein he 
blames him for teaching boys the profane poets. © The 
* ſame mouth, ſays he, cannot pronounce the praiſes of 
«© Jupiter and Jeſus Chriſt ; and 'tis abominable for a 
© biſhop to celebrate what ill becomes the character of 
* a pious lay · man. 

May then the poets, who are ſo unanimouſly condenn= 
ed by the fathers, and even by the heathen writers, be 
permitted to be read in the ſchools of Chriſtians ? + 

It muſt, be owned, that the'e teſtimonies. are. very 
ſtrong, and capable of making an impreſſion upon a ma- 
ſter, whoſe own ſalvation, with that of the youth com- 
mitted to his care, are as dear to him as they ſhould be. 
But to avoid extremes in a-matter of this importance, as 
F. Thomaſlin obſerves in a [a] treatiſe, where he bas 
thoroughly diſcuſſed this point, we muſt diſtinguiſh po- 
etry, as well as the reading the 1 from the abuſes 
which may be made of both. For tis the abuſe alone 
which is blame- worthy, and which was indeed. con- 
demned by the authors I have mentioned. 

To ſpeak only to the laſt, I mean the holy Fathers, 
whoſe r ſhould make the greateſt impreſſion 


| upon 
{ut abel. Venſeigner et d' etudier chretienne ment les Poetes; 
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upon us, the conſtant uſe of teaching the heathen poets 
in the Chriſtian ſchools, to which they bear witneſs 
themſelves, 1s an evident proof that the cuſtom was not 
looked upon as ill in itſelt. 

Is it credible, that ſo many religious fathers and mo- 
thers, famed for piety and fearing God, under the in- 
ſpection, and without doubt by the advice of the holy 
biſhops, who then governed the church, ſhould conſent 
to the training up of their children in ſtudies condemned 
by the Chriſtian religion? We learn from eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, that the mother of St. Fulgentius, a woman of 
remarkable piety religioſa mulier, made her ſon get all 
Homer, and part of Menander, by heart, before he 
learnt the rudiments of the Latin tongue. 

The ſingular application of St. Bafil and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, long before St. Fulgentius, to the reading 
of heathen authors, and particularly the poets, is known 
to all the world. Theſe two great ſaints may be pro- 
poſed as a perfeQ pattern to youth, both of the man- 
ner how they ſhould apply themſelves to read the hea- 
then writers, and the rules they ſhould obſerve in their 

ſtudies. We learn from hiſtory, that they were acquaint- 
ed only with two ſtreets, the one whereof led to the 
church, and the other to the ſchool. In a city ſo cor- 
rupt as Athens then was, and amidſt young companions 
addicted to every kind of debauchery, they knew how 
to preſerve their innocence and purity of manners, like 
the rivers that retain their ſweetneſs, though ſtreams 
from the ſea run through them, And whoever has but 
looked into their works, may eaſily diſcern how much 
they have ſanQtified the reading of the poets by the pi- 
pus uſe they have made of them. 

The Chriſtian religion, ſo ſtrongly and learnedly 
defended by St. Auguſtine in his admirable work of 
the City of God, had no cauſe to complain of the 
profane ſtudies in which the youth of that great man 
was engaged, as they ſupplied him with invincible 
arms againſt the Pagans, and all the enemies of Chrif- 

tianity, 
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 'tianity, which the church has ever ſince employed 
againſt them with ſo much advantage. 

It might be wiſhed, perhaps, that the fatal monu- 
ments and impure remains of heatheniſm, which are ſo 
capable of infeQing and corrupting theymind, were bu- 
* ried in the ſame ruins which have ſwallowed up idolatry, 
and had funk with it for ever. But Divine Providence 
| has, without doubt, permitted them to ſurvive idolatry, 
as a teſtimony to all future ages of the impurities and 
abominable exceſſes, which were not only tolerated by 
the Pagan religion, but commanded, and even recom- 
mended as ſacred by the example of their gods. 

Julian the apoſtate was thoroughly ſenſible of the mor- 
tal wound the ſtudy of profane authors gave to his ſuper- 
ſtitions, when he forbade the Chriſtians to be inſtructed 
in human learning. The horror, which all the holy 
biſhops, and St. Auguſtine amongſt the reſt, expreſſed 
againſt that impious edit, may ſerve as an eloquent 
apology in favour of reading the heathen poets, They 
were then obliged to ſubſtitute Chriſtian poetry in their 
ſtead. The greateſt wits, and particularly St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, ſignalized their zeal and learning by com- 
poſing different pieces in every kind of poetry, in imi- 
tation of Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Menander, and 
others. But when peace and liberty were reſtored to 
the church, one of the firſt fruits that was drawn from 
it, was to teach the heathen poets in the Chriſtian 
ſchools, as before; and it was doubtleſs done in a ſtill 
more Chriſtian manner than ever. 

What then was this Chriſtian manner? We may 
learn it from a very ſhort, but excellent treatiſe, drawn 
up by St. Baſil on this ſubjeQ, for the uſe of ſome 
young relations of his, who were ſtudying the heathen 
authors, as we now do in colleges. 

__That learned biſhop, who was one of the great 
lights of the Greek church, begins with laying down 
this principle, That as we have the happineſs of be- 
ing Chriſtians, and under that denomination _ 5 
me 
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ſtined to eternal life, our eſteem and inquiries ſhould be 


"confined to ſuch ſubjects as conduce to that end. And 


he owns, that, properly ſpeaking, only the holy ſcrip« 
tures can be our guides. But then he adds, that till 
maturity of age enables us thoroughly to ſtudy and per- 
fectly to underſtand them, we may employ ourſelves 


in the reading of other authors, which are not alt 


ther foreign to them; as men are uſually prepared for 
real combats by previous exerciſes. 

The maxims diffuſed through the profane writers, 
either by their agreement or even by their difference, may 
diſpoſe us for thoſe of the ſcripture. The ſoul may juſtly 
be compared to a tree, which not only bears fruit, but 
has leaves too, which ſerve it for an ornament. The 
fruit of the ſoul is truth: and profane learning is as 
leaves, which ſerve to cover that fruit, and adorn. it, 
Daniel was learned in all the arts and ſciences of the 
Chaldeans, and thereby ſhewed that the ſtudy of them 
was not unworthy the children of God and the prophets; 
otherwiſe he would as religiouſly have abſtained from 
them, as he did from the meat they brought him from 


the King's table. And Moſes long before him was ſkill- 


ed in all the learning and wiſdom of the Egyptians. 

St. Baſil ſhews in particular how the reading of the 
poets may be uſeful for the regulation of manners. He 
takes notice, that thoſe beautiful verſes of Heſiod, which 
are ſo well known and eſteemed, where he repreſents 
the road of vice as ſpread with flowers, full of allure- 
ments, and open to all the world; and on the other 
hand, the road of virtue as rough, difneult, and rocky, 
are a beautiful leſſon to youth, from whence they may 
learn not to be diſcouraged or repulſed by the pains and 
difficulties which uſually attend the purſuit of virtue. 
He then ſpeaks of Homer, and ſays that a learned man 
who perfectly underſtood the meaning of the poet, had 
convinced him that he abounded in excellent maxims, 


and that his poems were to be looked. upon as a f ; 
nu 


j 
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nual panegyric upon virtue. And he proceeds to quote 
ſeveral beautiful paſſages from him. 

As then the bees can draw their honey from flowers, 

which feem proper only to entertain the ſight and ſmell, 
thus we may find nouriſhment for our ſouls in thoſe 
profane books, where others ſeek only for pleaſure and 
and delight. But, adds the father, going on with the 
compariſon, the bees do not dwell upon every ſort of 
flowers, and even from thoſe they fix upon, they extract 
only what is neceſſary for the compoſition of their pre- 
cious liquid. Let us ſtrive to follow their example; 
and as in gathering roſes we take care to avoid the 
thorns, let us be careful to gather only from the pro- 
fane writers what may be uſeful to us, without touch- 
ing upon any thing pernicious. 

This then is our rule and example; this the means of 


ſanctifying the reading of the poets. And how can we 


ſwerve from it, ſince the heathens themſelves have ſet us 
the example ? Is it reaſonable that we ſhould be leſs deli- 


cate upon this point than they? (z) Quintillian, as I have 


already obſerved, requires that not only a choice ſhould be 
made of authors, but likewiſe that paſſages ſhould be ſe- 
lected from the authors ſo choſen; and he declares, 
there are certain pieces of Horace he ſhould be very un- 
willing to explain to youth. (4) Plato, whom we have ſo 


often ſpoke of, preſcribes the ſame rule. He allows the 


poems to be preſerved, which have nothing in them con- 
trary to good manners, rejeAs ſuch as are abſolutely 
bad, would have thoſe corrected which an? capable of 
alteration, and corrected by perſons advanced in life, of 
conſummate experience, and known probity. The public 
is very much obliged to thoſe gentlemen, who in our 
time have thrown almoſt all the poets into a condition 
of being read and. explained | in ſchools. 

ARTI 


(i) Alunt et Lyrici: fi tamen in his non auctores modo, ſed etiam 
partes operis elegeris, Nam et Grci licenter multa, et Horatium in 
quibuſdam nolim interpretari. Quint. lib, 1. cap. 14. 

(A4 Plato de legibus, lib. 7. 
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ARTICLE TRIZ FOURTH, 


M betber the Chriſtian Poets may beallowed to uſe the Name; 


of the Heathen Divinities in their compoſitions. 


1 MUST begin with owning, that in the preſent 
queſtion I Fm cauſe to fear it may be judged a kind 


- of raſhneſs to diſturb the Chriſtian poets in the preſent 


poſſeſſion of their ſeeming right to employ the names of 
the heathen deities in their performances, and the more 
ſo, as the cuſtom 1s very ancietit, and has evidently been 
followed by perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit and eminent pie- 
ty. But I beg the reader would excuſe my not looking 
upon this cuſtom as a law, and allow me to inquire into 
its original, to weigh the reaſons of it, and examine into 


its conſequences; becauſe errors may be very ancient, 


and yet not the more receivable on that account ; nor 
will any preſcription hold good againſt truth, whoſe 
rights are eternal. Beſides, I am not the firſt who has 
complained of this abuſe ; at all times there have been 
thoſe who have oppoſed this pretended poſſeſſion, as 
without foundation or legitimate title, and that is 
enough to make void the preſcription. 

The poetry I am here ſpeaking of, was conveyed to 
the Chriſtians through the channel of Paganiſm, and 
by its aſſiſtance. Paganiſm alone preſcribed the rules, 
and ſupplied the models of it. It is from the reading 
of the Greek and Latin poets that any idea of it has 
been formed. And the Chriſtians have ſolely applied 
themſelves in ſtudying and copying them. All their in- 
ventions, and almoſt all their expreſſions, neceſſarily 
turn upon falſe deities, Take from them their Jupiter, 
Mars, Bacchus, Venus, Apollo, and the Muſes, and 
you deprive them at the ſame of the ſubſtance of their 
poetry and theology. And may it not have happened, 
that ſome perſons, not over ſcrypulous in matters of 

religion, 
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religion, but enamoured, and in a manner inebriated 
with the beauties of profane poetry, habituated from 
their infancy in ſo agreeable a ſtudy, may have inſenſi- 
bly adopted the language of it through inattention ; 
and this cuſtom, like many others, has been followed 
through equal want of attention, and at length autho- 
riſed by time and uſe, become as common as we now 
ſee it? I muſt therefore be allowed to examine whe- 
ther in itſelf it be founded on reaſon. 

Common ſenſe alone tells us, that whoever ſpeaks, 
ſhould have a clear idea of what he intends to ſay, 
and ſhould make uſe of ſuch terms as may convey a 
diſtin notion of what paſſes in his own mind to the 
underſtanding of his hearers. It is the firſt deſign of 
language,. and the end of its inſtitution. . It is the moſt 
neceſſary bond, of ſociety and the commerce of the 
world. The conſent of nations and nature itſelf teaches 
us, that it is the only lawful uſe which can be made of 
words. The hearer has a right to demand it, and if 
we impoſe upon his expeRation, by putting him off 
with empty ſounds and words which have no meaning, 
we make ourſelves unworthy of being heard. 

Now I beg, that a poet, who for inſtance invokes 
Neptune and Zolus in the deſcription of a tempeſt, 
would let us know what paſſes in his own mind, whilſt 
he is pronouncing the names of thoſe heathen deities, 
What does he think of them, or what would he have 
others think? What ſignification does he, or would he 
have others affix to them? Does he by thoſe terms 
mean any thing real and in nature ? 

The heathen, when they applied themſelves to 
Neptune and olus in a tempeſt, underſtood by thoſe 
names, real beings, worthy of adoration and confi- 
dence, attentive to the cries of the wretched, and 
ſenſible, of their ſufferings, hearing their prayers, and 
accepting their vows,, exerciſing a certain authority 
over the elements that paid homage to them, and 7 0 
erfu 
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erful enough to diſpel the ſtorm, and extricate them 
out of danger. 
But who does the Chriſtian poet talk to, whilſt he 
invokes in a tempeſt thoſe pretended gods of the ſea 
and winds? Does he hope to be heard, or would he 
have others think he does? Have Neptune and olus 
any real ſignification with him? Does he ſo much as 
imagine that they exiſt, or ever did exiſt? Can an 
thing be more abſurd, filly, and infipid, than to call 
upon names without power, without reality, in a 
pathetic tone, and to group the moſt lively figures in 
pompous verſe, to conjure a pure nothing to aſſiſt us? 
Or does any one, who is thus fond of ſpeaking to the 
air, deſerve a ſerious attention ? 3 
What can a poet think or mean, who in cool blood 
applies to Apollo and the Muſes for inſpiration ? who 
gives thanks to Ceres, Bacchus, and Pomona, for a 
plentiful harveſt, a rich vintage, and a fruitful year? 
I would not readily ſuſpe& him of meaning by thoſe 
names what the heathens did. That would be impious 
and irreligious. For, as St. Paul obſerves from David, 
the gods of the heathen were all devils, © Omnes dit 


„ pentium dæmonia. This would be to lead men into 


infidelity, and to transfer their vows, their deſires, 
their hopes and acknowledgments to improper ob- 
jects. This would be to make them idolatrous indeed, 
and to teach them to ſubſtitute other things in the place 
of God, to aſcribe to them what is only received from him, 
and to rob him of the glory of all his works and benefits. 

What ſeems moſt reaſonable for a poet to anſwer 
upon this occaſion, is, that by theſe names of the gods 
he invokes, or returns thanks to, he means the diffe- 
rent attributes of the ſupreme and true God. Is God 
then honoured by giving him the name of his moſt 
declared enemies, who have ſo long diſputed the di- 
vinity with him, and aſſumed to themſelves the titles 
and honours due only to him? And may we not fear 


to provoke him by ſuch a profanation, who is ſo — 
8 * Called 
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called in ſcripture a jealous and an avenging God? Is it 
not at leaſt to diſannul in words the fruit of the victory 
of Jeſus Chriſt, who has driven the devil out of all his 
uſurpations ? And do we not in ſome meaſure reſtore 
him to every branch of his empire, by replacing him in 
the ſtars, in the elements, and in univerſal nature; by ma- 
king him the arbiter of peace and war, of the event of 
battles the fate of ſtates and private men; by allowing 
him to be the author of all the natural gifts he made his 
idolatrous worſhippers aſk, and return him thanks for of 
old ? 

The ſcripture informs us, that a diſreſpectſul word 
againſt the Sovereign Majeſty of the true God, uttered 
by the heathen who knew him not, was puniſhed with 
the bloody defeat of a whole people. And can we think, 
[m] that tender and jealous ear, which hears every thing 
that paſſes, ean be leſs offended now with the impure 
and ſacrilegious names of profane deities, which Chriſ- 
tians venture togive him ? Would holy David have ap- 
proved of an abuſe ſo injurious to the Godhead, who 
held whatever uſurped the glory of the true God in ſuch 
abomination, as to think that his lips would be defiled, if 
he ſo much as named the object of an idolatrous worſhip? 
) * Nec memor ero nominum eorum per labia mea ?*? 

Between theſe two extremes, of meaning by theſe 
names the falſe gods or the true God, there is a medium, 
which indeed is not ſo irreligious, but (if I may be al- 
lowed to ſay fo) is abſolutely fooliſh and extravagant, 
and that is to mean nothing. And can ſenſe and reaſon, 
pardon ſuch language, or rather ſuch an abuſe of words ? 
Beſides, as all profeſſions, all arts and ſciences, ſubmit n 
tae 


)] And there came a man of God and ſpake unto the King of Iſraely 
and ſaid, Thus faith the Lord, Becauſe the Syrians have ſaid, the Lord is 
God of the hills, but he is not God of the vallies, therefore will I de- 
liver all this great multitude into thy hand, and ye ſhall know that I am 
the Lord, 1 Kings xx. 28. 

8 Auris zeli audit omnia. Sap. i. 10. 
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the general rule of uſing only ſignificant terms to de. 
clare their ſenſe, why ſhould poetry alone be exempt 
from it, and boaſt at preſent of the new and ſin- 
gular privilege of being allowed to ſpeak without any 
meaning ? | 

It muſt indeed be owned, that many fall into this in- 
convenience for want of ſerious reflection. They follow 
the ſtream of a cuſtom they find eſtabliſhed, without ex- 
amining its riſe, or ſuſpeQing any ill in it. I own that 
formerly this was my caſe; and if at any time 1 have 
uſed the names of any Pagan deities in my verſe, which 
I am now ſorry for, I did it in imitation of others, whoſe 
example was a rule to me, but not a juſtification. 

This uſe which the Chriſtian poets make of the hea- 
then deities, ſeems ſtill more abſurd, and 1nſupportable, 
when employed in ſacred matters, where the true God 
is ſpoke of, or acknowledgments are made to him for be- 
nefits conferred on men, or where the ſubject turns upon 
a a grave or venerable point of religion. 

With what pleaſure might one read the poems of 
Sannazarius, could we excuſe his having blended what 
is ſacred and profane, in the manner he has done, in a 
poem where he treats of [o] the moſt auguſt myſtery of 
Chriſtianity, I mean the incarnation of the Son of God? 
Is it fit, when he ſpeaks of hell, upon this occaſion, that 
he ſhould leave the empire of it to Pluto, and join with 
him the Furies, the Harpies, Cerberus, the Centaurs, 
the Gorgons, and ſuch other monſters ? Is it reaſonable 
to draw a parallel between the iſles of Crete and Delos, 
the one famous for the birth of Jupiter, and the other 
for that of Latona's ſons, and the little town of Bethle- 
hem, which ſupplied Jeſus Chriſt with a cradle ? But 
above all, is it to be endured, that after an invocation of 
the true God, or at leaſt of the bleſſed ſpirits in heaven, 

the poet, the beiter to expreſs Jeſus Chriſt's being born 


of a Virgin, ſhould implore the aſſiſtance of the — 
thole 


(e) De partu Virginis, 
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thoſe pretended virgins of heatheniſm, as equally con- 
cerned with him in the honour of the Virgin Mary? 


(p) Virginei partus magnoque æquæva Parenti 
Progenies, ſuperas cœli quæ miſla per auras 
Antiquam generis labem mortalibus zgris 
Abluit, obſtructique viam patefecit olympi, 

Sit mihi, cœlicoæ, primus labor: hoc mihi primum 
Surgat opus. Vos auditas ab origine cauſas, 
Et tanti ſeriem, ſi fas, evolvite facti. 

Nec minus, 0 muſæ vatum decus, hic ego veſtros 
Optarim fontes, veſtras nemora ardua rupes: 
Quandoquidem genus è ccelo deducitis, et vos 
Virginitas ſanQzque juvat reverentia famæ. 

Vos igitur, ſeu cura poli, ſeu Virginis hujus 
Tangit honos, monſtrate viam qua nubila vincam, 
Et mecum immenſi portas recludite cœli. 


He afterwards owns, that ſuch myſteries are abſo- 
lutely unknown to Phœbus and the Muſes. 


9) Nunc age, Caſtaliis quz nunquam audita ſub antris, 
Muſarumve choris e aut cognita Phœbo, 
Expediam. | | 

But ſoon returning to his poetic folly, he reſtores 
them to their full power, acknowledges their authority, 
and paysthem new homage as the ſole deities of the poets. 


[r] Non ſi Parnaſſia Muſe 
Antra mihi ſacroſque aditus, atque aurea pandant 
Limina, ſufficiam. n 
Though all men are not ſo religious as to be offended 
at the injury, which ſuch an abuſe offers to the true 
God, the ſole author of all our benefits and abilities, and 
of whom alone both reaſon and piety will teach us we 
ought to aſk them, they have nevertheleſs ſenſe enough 
to perceive inwardly the ridicule of fo extravagant and 
monſtrous a mixture of things ſacred and profane, of 
Chriſtianity and Paganiſm. | 
There 


[ps] Lib. 1. [5] Lib. 2. ['] Lib, 3. 


There was publiſhed here, not long ſince, a French 
tranſlation of an Engliſh poem, called Paradiſe Loft done 
by a conſiderable hand, which gave a general offence by 
the like(intermixture of things ſacred and profane; and 

the more ſo, as the ſubject treated of contains the moſt 
ſublime and ſacred truths of religion. Tis pity a poem, 
ſo excellent in other reſpects, which has done ſo much 
honour to the Engliſh nation, ſhould be defective in ſome 
. paſſages, from a fault which might eaſily be corrected 
without injuring the ſubſtance of the work, in only re- 
trenching certain compariſons entirely foreign to the ſub- 
jet. Tis plain that the author only inſerted them, in 
compliance with cuſtom, and through the bad taſte, 
which has poſſeſſed almoſt all the poets, of employing 
the ridiculous fictions of fable in their compoſitions, and 
reviving the Pagan deities in the boſom of Chriſtianity, 
notwithſtanding the abſurdity of a mixture no leſs ſhock- 
ing to common ſenſe than to religion. But though there 
be ſome defects in this poem, as the judicious author 
who has criticiſed upon it rightly obſerves, yet in my 
opinion it is juſtly conſidered asa maſter-piece in its kind, 
and may be ſet in competition with the moſt perfe& and 
- moſt admired poems of antiquity, upon the models of 
which it is formed. 

The famous Santeuil de S. Victor had drawn up in his 
youth an apology for fables. His brother, a clergyman 
of diſtinguiſhed probity and merit, anſwers him in a ve- 

ry beautiful and elegant copy of verſes. And the former 
Was afterwards thoroughly convinced that his brother 
was in the right. In novos fabularum accvſatores ju- 
venile ſcripſi carmen, © ſays he of himſelf,” ſed meus frater 
conſultior, hoc chriſtiano nec minis latino carmine me 
deſipuiſſe hactenus monet.” He therefore thought him- 
ſelf obliged to make a public reparation for his offence, 
but in a poetical manner, and has joined it to the copy of 
verſes, which occaſioned it. Ne impietati mihi ad- 
ſcribas quod quædam ex antiquorum ſuperſtitione homo 
chriſtianus verſibus meis inſperſerim, hæc ſtili ag: 

| cauſa 
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cauſa luſi, quo aptior fierem ad ea ſcribenda, qua ſpec- 
tant religionem. Hoc autem, candide lector, nolim te 
neſciſle.”? | 

I muft not here admit the reproaches which M. 
Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux caſt upon the ſame Santeuil, 
for having made uſe of the name of Pomona in a 
piece he wrote to M. de la Quintinie, where he ſpeaks 
of the gardens of Verſailles. The authority of this great 
man, who united an exquiſite taſte of polite learning 
with a profound reſpe& for religion, muſt in my opini- 
on be of great weight in the matter I treat of. This 
poet made a copy of verſes to juſtify or rather to ex- 
cuſe himſelf for what he had done, and cloſes it with 
this inſcription. © Me pceniteat erraſſe in uno vocabulo 
t latino, fi diſplicuiſſe videar in me inſurgenti tanto 
« epiſcopo, etiam abſolventibus muſis.“ 

But it may be aſked, if the names of the heathen dei- 
ties and the fabulous fictions are entirely thrown aſide, 
what will become of poetry? And eſpecially, to what 
ſhall we reduce the epic poem, the moſt beautiful of 
all? 'The narration of it muſt become very languid, from 
a dull and tedious uniformity ; and therefore we muſt ei- 
ther quite give it up, or the epic poem will differ only. 
from an hiſtory by the harmony of its language, and a 
4 poet be no longer diſtinguiſhed from a good verſi - 

er. 

By cutting off this troop of divinities, I am far from 
intending to forbid the poets the uſe of what they call 
the fable, or deſign of the poem. The poet will have al- 
ways in that reſpe& whereby to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the Hſtorian. The ſubject he treats of belongs no more 
tohim than to the hiſtorian; *tis a field common to both. 
But the poet makes it properly his own, and is only a 
poet, by the artful and ingenious manner, in which he 
diſpoſes and lays together the parts of his ſubject. 

He makes choice firſt of an event, an action celebra- 
ted in hiſtory, and preſerves the moſt material circum- 
ſtances of it. Were he to alter or miſplace them, = 

: wo 
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would give offence to readers of underſtanding, whoſe 
judgment he ought always to reverence or fear. 'Thus far 
he lies under reſtraint, and is tied down by his. matter, 
as well as the hiſtorian. But he is at liberty after this to 
add new circumſtances, provided he always keeps within 
the exaQteſt bounds of probability, which is in poetry 
like what is (s) called in painting“ a ſecondary truth; 
© which uſually ſupplies in every ſubje& what it has 
tc not, but might have, and is given by nature to ſome 
ce other ſubjects; and thus unites what ſhe almoſt con- 
ce ſtantly divides.” The poet has therefore the liberty 
of handling incidents and circumſtances in ſuch manner, 
as to advance the character of his hero, or whomſoever 
elſe he pleaſes. Except the fabulous perſonages, he loſes 
nothing of all we admire in the ancients, Every thing be- 
ſides is left to him, curious narrations, lively deſcriptions, 
noble compariſons, affecting diſcourſes, new incidents, 
unforeſeen events, and well-painted paſſions. Add to 
theſe an ingenious diſtribution of all the ſeveral parts. 
Here then we have the beauties of all times and religions, 
and wherever all theſe join with an harmony, purity, 
and variety of verſification, they cannot fail of forming 
a perfect poem. But to reduce the whole to a ſingle prin- 
ciple. | 55.1 
The deſign of epic poetry, as of all the other ſpe- 
cies of poetry, is to (t) profit and delight. All the rules 
of poetry, and pains of the poet, have a tendency to 
this end. Now this cannot be attained by empty 
imaginations, or frivolous fictions. It is doubtleſs by 
forming at firſt an ingenious plan of the whole ſe⸗ 
ries of his action, by carrying his reader from the be- 
ginning to the middle, or rather to the end of his ſub- 
jet, by making him believe he has only one ſtep to 
the concluſion of the whole, and then raiſing a thou- 
ſand obſtacles, which remove him from it, and excite 
his inclination to ſee it; by recalling the facts pre- 

ceding 

(s) Lettre inſerte dans le cours de peinture par M. de Piles, p. 45. 
(7) Et prodeſſe volunt et delectare poetæ. Horat. 
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ceding it with recitals advantageouſly introduced; 'and 


laſtly, by bringing on the event with the neceſſary con- 


nections preparatory to it, ſo as to awaken the reader's 
curioſity, to draw him into ſtill greater concern for the 
hero, to keep him in a gentle uneaſineſs, and lead Lim 
from one ſurpriſing incident to another, till the whole is 
unravelled. An epic poem, executed in this taſte, will 
certainly pleaſe ; nor ſhall we regret the loſs of either 
the inttigues of Venus, or the ſerpents and poiſon of 
AleQto. 

To conclude, by declaring againſt the fabulous ficti- 
ons of the poets in the manner I have done, I am far 
from condemning certain figures, by which thought, 
voice, and action, are given to inanimate beings. The 
poet may always be allowed to addreſs himſelf to the 


heavens and the earth, to call upon nature, to praiſe its 


author, to give wings to the winds in order to make 
them the meſſengers of God, to lend a voice to the 
thunder and the ſkies to ſound forth his glory, and to 
clothe the virtues and vices in forms and perſons. No 
one can be offended to hear it ſaid of a conqueror, that 
victory waits always on his ſteps, that terror marches 
before him, and deſolation and horror follow after him. 
Theſe figures, bold as they are, are no more contrary 
to truth, than a metaphor or hyperbole; and I may 
well apply here what Quintilian ſays of the laſt, (u) 
{© Monere ſatis eſt, mentiri hyperbolen, nec ita, ut men- 
% dacio fallere velit.” In fact, all theſe figures, when 
diſcreetly uſed, are fo far from creating any illuſion in 
the mind, that they are indeed no other than lively and 
majeſtic forms of (peaking, which expreſs ſenſibly, and, 
in few words, what would appear very faint by a longer 
cireumlocution. 


{») Lib. 8. cap. 6, 
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CHAP. Wl. 


Of PozTRY in e 


HE inſtructions to be given youth concerning 
poetry, regard either the verſification, or the 
manner of reading and underſtanding the poets, or the 


knowledge of the rules, and nature of the different ſorts 


of poems. 
ARTICLE THE FIRST. 


Of — 


07 the different Ti oe of Nations with regard. to Verſifi- 


cation. 


HE art of making verſes is called verſification. 
And the different taſte of different nations in ver- 
ſification is very ſurpriſing. What in one language is 
extremely agreeable, in another is inſipid, and the mark 
of a bad taſte. Rhymes for inſtance, which have fo 
good an effect in modern poetry, and ſtrike ſo agreea- 
bly upon the ear in French, Italian, Spaniſh, and High- 
Dutch, are ſhocking in Greek and Latin; and in like 
manner, the meaſure of the Greek and Lats verſes, 
which depends upon the [x] quantity of ſyllables, would 
have no grace i in our modern Nan. 75 
ut 


[x] Ruantity is elt the meaſure of every ſyllable, and the 
time to be taken up in pronouncing it, according to which ſome are 
called ſhort, others long, and others common. T he French tongue 
indeed obſerves the length and ſhortneſs of vowels in pronunciation, 
and the difference ſometimes goes ſo far as to give a different ſignificati- 
on to the ſame word. Aveuplement the ſubſtantive, aveuglement an adverd; 
matin, matin, The yowel e in the following words, ſevere, _— 
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But to talk only of one language, what an infinite va- 
riety of feet, meaſures, cadences, and verſes do we meet. = 
within the Latin poetry? (and the ſame may be ſaid of =o 
the Greek.) Into how many different kinds of poems ng 
is it divided, of which each is of itſelf an whole, and has 
its peculiar roles and beauties; and which often receives 
its higheſt graces from the mixture of ſeveral kinds of 
verſes, which only ſuits certain matters and ſubjects; ſo 
that if we were to give them to others, they would put 
on a foreign look, have an air of conſtraint, and ſpeak no 
more their natural language? The hexameter verſe has 
ſomething grave and majeſtic in it, but becomes more, 
ſimple and familiar, when joined to the pentameter. 1 
The alcaic, eſpecially when ſupported by the two dif- 1 
ferent ſorts of verſes, uſually joined with it, is fal] of 1 
force and grandeur; on the other hand, the ſapphic is ll 
ſmooth and flowing, and derives abundance of grace from I 
the adonic, which terminates. the” ſtanza. And if we =_ 
examine the cadence of the phaleucic verſe, one would 1 
ſay it was made exprelly for banter and diverſion. Now , 
whence can this ſurpriſing variety ariſe? , . 
I cannot believe that it was chance which ene 
the different ſpecies of verſification., This variety 1 | 
doubtleſs founded in nature, which haying given, the. * 
ear a quick ſenſe of ſounds, leads it alſo to. the choice of 1 
1 
| 


different ſorts of meaſures, cadences, and ornaments, 
according to the ſubjeQts treated, and the paſſio * to be 
expreſſed. 

The epic poem, which repreſents the great aQlions ok, 
heroes, demands a grave and majeſtic verſification, It. 
requires verſes which have a ſolemnity in their * Parchea 

| M 2 , Do en emer . have, 


_— revirez, has three different ſounds and three different quay W. 
which 1 queſtion whether the Greek and Latin tongues can give an | 
example. Whence it is plain, that the French has its quantity, though 6 0 
not ſo diſtinctiy expreſſed i in every ſyllable as in the Greek and Latin 3.58 
but this quantity is of no uſe in French nn towards forming . 9 1 
| ferent feet-and different meaſures, (5-741 unn ol la 4 14 
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have a longer meaſure, without over haſty, or precipi. 
tate motions, and which end with a noble fall, ſupported 
by the gravity of the fpondee. 

On the other hand, odes and ſongs, which form a 
ſort of poetry full of images, and were uſually ſet to 
muſic and attended with dancing, ſeem to require ſhorter 
verſes, which bound and caper, ſhoot out like arrows, 
and by their ſwift and rapid motion, aſſiſt the lively ſal- 
lies to which the foul abandons itſelf. 

As the dramatic poem has neither the majeſty of the 
epic, nor the impetuoſity of hymns and odes, it ſuits 
beſt with the iambic foot, which gives harmony enough 
to verſes to raiſe them above the common language, 
and leaves them notwithſtanding ſimplicity enough to 

ſuit with the familiar diſcourſe of the actors, introduced 
upon the ſtage. © A 6 Speak an 

Our modern languages, by which 1 mean the French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh, are certainly derived from the re- 
mains of the Latin, intermixed with the Teutonic or 
German. The greateſt part of the words come from 
the Latin, but the conſtruction and auxiliary verbs, 

which are of very great uſe, are taken from the Ger- 
man. And *tis probable our rhymes are derived from 
that language 100, with the cuſtom of meafuring verſes, 
not by feet made up of long and ſhort ſyllables, as the 
Romans did, but by the number of ſyllables. 

In the lower ages of the empire, when they grew 
fond of rhymes, ſome attempts were made to introduce 
them into Latin poetry, but without ſucceſs. And they 
have been only preſerved in certain hymns which we 
find ip the offices of the church, where, like the verſes 
of modern languages, they have a meaſure that barely 
depends upon the number of ſyllables, without any re- 
gard to their being long or ſnort. pf 

There is one thing in this diverſity of taſtes, which 
very much. puzzles me, and that is, why rhymes, which 
pleaſe ſo much in one language, ſhould be ſo ſhocking 


in 
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in another, Can this difference ariſe from habit and 
cuſtom, or 1s it derived from the nature of languages? 

The French poetry (and the ſame may be ſaid of all 
the modern languages) abſolutely wants the delicate and 
harmonious variety of feet, which gives numbers, ſmooth- 
neſs, and grace, to the Greek and Latin verſification, 
and is forced to be content with the uniform joining to- 


gether of a certain number of ſyllables of equal meaſure, 


in the compoſition of its verſes. To arrive therefore 
at its proper end, which 1s pleaſing the ear, it is under 
a neceſſity of ſeeking out for other graces and charms, 
and of ſupplying. what it wants by the exactneſs, ca- 
dence, and abundance of its rhymes, in. which the prin- 
cipal beauty of the French verſification conſiſts. 

At the ſame time that, in order to pleaſe, we require 
a performance be not ſlovenly, but ſent abroad in a ſuit- 


able dreſs, we are likewiſe offended with too open an 


affeQation of ſuperfluous ornaments. It may be per- 
haps in this taſte, that the rhymes which are very agree- 
able in French poetry, as being eſſential to it, may ſeem 
inſupportable in Latin, as they are ſuperfluous, * ex- 
preſs ſomething too much affected. 


2. Whether "tis uſeful to know how to make verſes, and how 
the boys ſhould be taught that art. 


It is ſometimes aſked of what uſe verſification may be 
in moſt part of the, employments, for which the youth 
brought up in colleges are deſigned ; and whether the 
time ſpent in the making of verſes might not be put to 
a better uſe, if employed in more ſerious and benebcial 
ſtudies? 

Though ver ſification were not of ſo great uſe as it is 
upon particular occaſions, as the making hymns for the 
church, ſinging the divine praiſes, celebrating the great 
aQions and virtues of princes, and ſometimes recreating 
the mind by an innocent and ingenious amuſement z - 
mu 
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muſt be allowed to be of abſolute neceſſity for the right 
underſtanding of the poets, whoſe beauties can never be 
diſcerned as they ought, unleſs by the compoſition of 
verſes the ear be accuſtomed to the numbers and cadence, 
which reſult from the different ſorts of feet and mea- 
ſures employed in the different ſpecies of poetry, every 
one of which has ſeparate rules and peculiar graces. 
Beſides, this ſtudy may be very uſeful to youth ()) in 
point of eloquence, by raiſing the mind, accuſtoming 
them to think after a noble and ſublime manner, teach- 
ing them to deſcribe objects in more lively colours, and 
giving their ſtile a greater copiouſneſs, force, variety, 
harmony, and beauty. 
Tis in the fourth claſs the boys are uſually put upon 
the ſtudy of poetry. To this end, they are firſt taught 
the rules of quantity. This ſtudy is of great impor- 
tance to them, and through the negle& of it in their 
tender years, we ſee perſons of great abilities in 
other reſpe&s, pronounce Latin in a manner not to 
their credit. | 
Theſe rules may be ſtudied in French or Latin. 
Some profeſſors who firſt taught them in French, have 
ſince found by experience that *tis better to do it in La- 
tin; and I think the reaſon of it may eaſily be aſſigned. 
For as this ſtudy depends almoſt wholly upon the me- 
mory, and in a manner upon an artificial memory, the 
the Latin verſes of Deſpauterius are more eaſily learnt 
and retained; though perhaps that work might be amend- 
ed by lopping off ſome ſuperfluities in it. The boys 
ſhould be fo far maſters of theſe rules, as to be able to 
give an account of the quantity of every ſyllable, and 
quote immediately the rule for it, either in Latin or 
French. | | 
The ſubject of the verſes given to the boys ſhould 
be proportioned to their ſtrength, and increaſe . 
| them. 


I] Plorimum dicit oratori conferre Theophraſtus lectionem poetarum. 
Namque ab his et in rebus ſpiritus, et in verbis ſublimitas, et in affectibus 
motus omnis, et in perſonis decor petitur. Quintil. lib. 10, cap. 1 
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them. At firſt they muſt be put upon changing the pla- 
ces of words ; then upon adding ſome epithets, and al- 
tering ſome expreſſions ; after that they muſt enlarge a 
little the thoughts and deſcriptions ; and laſtly, as they 
grow more improved, they muſt compoſe ſome little 
matter of themſelves, where the whole is to be of their 
own invention. In the ſecond and firſt claſſes, ſelect 
paſſages from the French poets are often given to be 
turned into Latin verſe ; and I have known feveral of 
them very fond of this exerciſe, and ſucceed in it better 
than in any other. And the reaſon ſeems evident. For 
in this caſe their ſubjeC ſupplies them with beautiful 
thoughts, gives a poetical ſtile and ſpirit, and inſpires 
a noble ſublimity ; they have nothing to do but to make 
choice of proper expreſſions, and throw them into good 
order; and this they may eaſily learn from reading the 

oets. | 3 
* It is neceſſary for the proſeſſors to dictate from time 
to time correct verſes to their ſcholars, which may ſerve 
them to copy after. And if they ſtudy at home, it may 
not be amiſs to take the ſubject from Virgil, or ſome 
other excellent poet. 


ARTICLE TEE SECOND. 


Of Reading the PoxTs. 


NLV reading the poets can teach youth how 
to make verſes well. To this end, their maſters 
ſhould take particular care to make them obſerve the 
cadence of verſe, and the poetical ſtile. 


E 
Of the CabEN E of Verſe. 


There is a plain, common and ordinary numero- 
ſity, which ſupports itſelf alike univerſally, renders 
the verſe ſmooth and flowing, carefully throws out 

whatever 
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whatever may offend the ear by a rough and diſagreea- 
ble ſound, and by the mixture of different numbers and 
meaſures forms that pleaſing harmony diffuſed through- 
out the whole body of the poem. 

Beſides this, there are certain particular cadences, of 
greater ſignificancy, which make a more ſenſible im- 
preſſion. Theſe ſorts of cadences are very beautiful in 
verſification, and add a conſiderable grace, provided they 
are uſed with prudence and addreſs, and do not return 
too often, They prevent the tediouſneſs, which uni- 
form cadences, and regular returns, in one and the 
ſame meaſure, cannot fail of producing. In this point, 
the Latin verſification has an incomparable advantage 
over the French, which being obliged to divide the Alex- 


andrine verſe into exact hemiſtichs, to make a kind of 


ſtop after the three firſt feet, to have a regular rhyme 
at the end of the three laſt, and to proceed exaQly in 
the ſame method in all the verſes following, muſt be li- 
able to tire the reader's attention ſoon, unleſs ſupported 
and reinforced by other beauties, ſufficient to cauſe this 


| Perpetual monotony to be forgot. As to the Latin poe- 


try, we have there an entire liberty to divide our ver- 
ſes as we pleaſe, to vary the pauſes (cæſuras or cadences) 
at will, and artfully to ſpare delicate ears the uniform 
returns of the daQyle and ſpondee, which cloſe. an he- 
roic verſe, | | | 

Virgil will ſhew us all the value of this liberty, ſup- 


_ ply us with examples of every kind, and teach us the 


uſe we are to make of them. 


1. Grave and harmonious cadences. 


1. Long words properly placed, form a full and har- 
monious cadence, eſpecially if there are ſeveral ſpon- 
dees in the verſe. 


[z] Obſcœnique canes, importunæque volucres. 
[a] Luctantes ventos tempeſtateſque ſonoras 
Imperio premit. 
fot Ecce 
[z] Georg, 1. 470. [] /En. 1. 47. 
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[4] Ecce trahebatur paſſis Priamela virgo 
Crinibus. : 
e] Ipſa videbatur ventis Regina vocatis 
Vela dare. 
[4] Dona recognoſcit populorum, aptatque ſuperbis 
Poſtibus. 
[e] Viſceribus miſerorum, et ſanguine veſcitur atro. 
2. The ſpondaic verſe has ſometimes a great deal of 
gravity. 
[/] Cara deùm ſoboles, magnum Jovis i incrementum. 
Virgil has uſed it very advantageouſly in the deſcrip- 
tion of Sinon's ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. 
z] Namque ut conſpectu in medio turbatus, inermis 
Conſtitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumſpexit. , 
Itis alſo very proper to expreſs any thing: fad and 
toleful. 
Qu quondam in buſtis aut culminibus deſertis 
Nage ſedens, ſerùm canit importuna per umbras. 
The poet Vida has happily made uſe of it to expreſs 
the laſt groan of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Supremamque auram, ponens caput, expiravit. 
. Verſes ending. with a monoſyllable have alten 
abundange of force. 
] Inſequitur cumulo præruptus aquæ mons. 
[4] Hæret pede pes, denſuſque vito vir. 
II] Manet imperterritus ille 
Hoſtem magnanimum expectans, et mole ſua ſtat, .. 
bn] Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit humi 


bos. 
veal Sæpe exiguus muß 
Sub terris is poſoitqys domos atque horrea fecit. ord ard 
M 5 2. Cadencet 
b En. 2.403. b nu. 12. 863. 7 
c] Ibid. 8. 707. i] Ibid. 1. 109. 
4] Ibid. 721. k} Ibid. 10. 361. 
e] Ibid. 3. 662, IJ Ibid. 770. 
] Ibid. 4. 49. 70 Ibid. 5. 481g 
] Ibid, 2. 67. 11G. 1. 181. 
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| 2. Cadences ſuſpended. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of them, which have all their 
peculiar graces. The reader will eaſily perceive the dif- 
ference without me. 

o Tumiduſque novo præcordia regno 
Ibat; et ingenti, &c. 
]; At mater ſonitum thalamo ſub duminis alti 
Senſit; eam circum, &c. 

| [q] Qua juvenis greſſus inferret ; at illum 
Curvata in montis ſpeciem circumſtetit unda. 

[7] Caſtæ ducebant ſacra per urbem 
Pilentis matres in molibus. 
[5] Nonne vides? cùm præcipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effufi carcere currus. 
] Sed non ideirco flammæ atque incendia vires 
Indomitas poſuere. 
Da] ArreQas appulit aures 
Confuſz ſonus urbis, et illætabile murmur. 
[x] Nec j jam ſe capit unda: volat vapor ater ad auras. 
[y] Et fruſtra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 
[z] Ac velut in ſomnis oculos ubi languida preſſit 
Notte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus ægri, 
Succidimus. 
The two laſt aneta are ſufficient of themſelves to 
ſhew the boys the beauty of verſe. In how ſurpriſing a 
manner does the ſuſpended cadence, fertur equis auriga, 
expreſs the coachman bending down and hanging over 
his horſes? And how aptly does the other cadence, well: 
videmur, which ſtops the verſe at the beginning, and 
holds it in a manner ſuſpended, deſcribe a man' s vain en- 
deav ours to run in a dream? 


| 3. Broken 
0] En. 9. 596. ; e 5. 680s 
e] . 4 333 Ibid. 1. 619. 
Ib. 360. Ibid. 7. 466. 
; En. 8. 668, BE 1. 513. 
5] 0. 3. 103. En, 12. 908. 
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3. Broken Cadences. 


z] Olli ſomnum ingens rupit pavor. 
[a] Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus. | 
] Hæc ubi dia, cavum converſa cuſpide montem, 
Impulit in latus. 
e] Ipſius ante oculos ingens à vertice pontus 
In puppim ferit; excutitur, pronuſque magiſter 
Volvitur in caput. 
[4] Illa noto citiùs volucrique ſagitta 

Ad terram fugit, et portu ſe condidit alto. 

lei] Simul hæc dicens attollit in ægrum, 
Se femur 
[f] Tali remigio navis ſe tarda movebat : 2 
Vela, facit tamen.. 


4. Eliſions. 


Elifion- contributes very much to the beauty of verſe. 
It ſerves equally to make the numbers ſmooth, flowing, 
rough, and majeſtic, according to-the difference of. the 
objects to be expreſſed. 
[z] Phillida amo ante alias. 
] Flumina amem ſylvaſque inglorius, 
li] Sæpe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros. 

[#] Scandit fatalis machina muros- 

Feta armis. 
[ Arma amens capio. 
In] Illa graves oculos conata 2 rurſus- 
Deficit. | 
fn] Spelunca alta fuit. 
le] Quinquaginta atris immanis hiatibus hydra: 
[2] Impiaque æternam timuerunt ſecula noctem. 


Grandiaque 
, En. Te 4 . * 5 "7 50 Geor, 2; 486. 
Ibid. 1. Fr ” .2 - i] Geor. 1. 84. 
Ibid. 85. | £1 An. 2. 237. 
Ibid. 118. Ibid. 314. 
Ibid. 5. 242» m] Ibid, 4. 688.. 
Ibid; 10. $56, [ei] Ibid. 6. 237 


Ibid. 5. 280. Ibid. 576. 
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[4] Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 
[y] Ut regem æquævum crtudeli vuinere vidi 
Vitam exhalantem. 

[5] Tot quondam populis terriſque ſuperbum 
Regnatorem Aſiæ. 

[.] Nympha, decus fluviorum, animo gratiſſima noſtro. 
[#] Dn quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræque 
ſilentes. 
[x] Mene Iliacis occumbere campis 
Non potuiſſe, tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra ? 
[ y] Urgeri mole hic. 

It is impoſſible we ſhould know all the ſweetneſs of 
the numbers and cadence of the Latin verfes, as we do 
not pronounce them after the manner of the ancients ; 
and perhaps murder them as much by our bad pronunci- 
ation, 2s foreigners do our verſes by their way of pro- 
nouncing them. 


| Cadences proper to deſeribe different Objects. 


1. Sorrow. As ſorrow is to the ſoul, what fiekneſs 
is to the body, it diffuſes languor and faintneh around 
it, and requires to be expect d by ſpondees and long 
words, which give a ſlowneſs and K to verſe; 

2] Extinctum Nymphæ crudeli funere Daphnim 
lebant 
la] Afflictus vitam in tenebris uQuque trahebam,, 
Et caſum inſontis mecum indignabar amici. 
[5] CunAtzque profundur 
Pontum aſpectabant flentes. | 
] Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum. 

2. Foy. Joy on the other hand being the life, the 

health, the happineſs of the ſoul, muſt inſpire it with 


quick 
J Geor. 1. a 'y] En. 3. 579. 
: E 2. . | 27 Ec. 5, 7 
4 Ibid. 55 7 Ibid. 2. 92. 
t] Ibid. 12. 152. 5 Ibid. 5, 614. 
#] Ibid. 6. 264. c Geor, 4. 468. 
[x] Ibid. 1. 101. 
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quick, lively, and rapid ſentiments, which demand the 


rapidity of daQyles. 


(c) Saltantes Satyros imitabitur Alpheſibceus. 
(d) Juvenum manus emicat ardens 
Littus in Heſperium. 


3. Softnefs. To expreſs ſoftneſs, we muſt make 
choice of words with many vowels, which have a 
great many ſyllables, with very few letters, and the 
conſonants ſmooth and flowing; and ſuch ſyllables muſt 
be avoided, as conſiſt of ſeveral conſonants, harſh eliſi- 
ons, and rough letters or aſpirates.. 


(e) Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 

(/) Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta. 

(gz) Vel miſta rubent ubi lilia mult 
Alba roſa. ir N 
(b) Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho.. 
(i Devenere locos lætos; et amcena vireta. 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas.. 

% Qualem virginio. demeſſum polliee florem 
Seu mollis violæ, ſeu languentis hyacinthi. 


4. Roughneſs. To exprefs roughneſs, we muſt firſt 
chuſe words which begin and end with an r, as ri gor, 
rimantur, or which double the r, as ferri, ſerræ: 2dly,. 
We muſt employ rough conſonants, as the x, ait, or 
the aſpirate h, trahat: 3dly, Words formed of double 
conſonants, as junctos, fraftes,. raſtris :- 4thly, Elifions, 
by throwing together ſuch words and voweB as ſound. 
harſh when joined, as ergo, egre- 


(1) Tum ferri rigor atque argutz lamina ſerrz.. | 
n) Poſt valido nitens ſub pondere faginus axis 
Inſtrepat, et junctos temo trahat æreus erbes. 


| Ergo 
* 3. 73. a. 12. 6 (4), Ko. , 68. 
E. 6. 3. 


| (5) Ec..6. 63 ( Georg. 1. 143. 
9 Be, I. 50, (i) Zo. 6, 236. (J Georg: 3. 71. 
) Geor, 3. 487. | 25 & toy fy) 
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) Ergo ægre raſtris terram rimantur. 
(e) Namque morantes 

Martius ille ris rauci canor increpat, et vox 

Auditur fractos ſonitus imitata tubarum. 

(p) Franguntur remi. 

9) Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et ſæva ſonare 

Verbera: tum ſtridor ferri, tradtæque catenæ. 

(r) Una omnes ruere, ac totum ſpumare reductis 

Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus æquor. 


2 


5. Lightneſs. Dactyles are proper to explain light- 
neſs. 
(s) Tum curſibus auras 

Provocet, ac per aperta volans ceu liber habenis 
Aquora, vix ſumma veſtigia ponat arena. 
(t) Inde ubi clara dedit ſonitum tuba, finibus omnes, 
Haud mora, proſiluere ſuis: ferit æthera clamor. 

() Mox atre lapſa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 
(x) Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 
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6. Heavineſs.. It requires ſpondees. 


— 


( 5 Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt 

In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
(z) Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabrà rubigine tela. 


7. Cadentes, where the words plated at \ the end _ a 
, 17 Peculiar force" or " grace. _ s 


Words thus placed produce this effect, either as 
they give the finiſhing ſtroke to the painting, or add 
a new beauty to a thought which ſeemed already per- 
fea, or characteriſe it better, and render the mind of 
the 

G J wid. 8. 689. Ibid. 8. 69 5. 
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the hearer attentive to what is moſt affecting and im- 
portant in it. 


(b) Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes 
Ingens. | 

e) Hi ſummo in flutu pendent. | 

(4) Quarto terra die primum ſe attollere tandem 

Viſa, aperire procul montes. 

(e) Vidi egomet duo de numero cum corpora noſtro 
Prenſa manu magna, &c. 

Y Jacuitque per antrum 
Immenſus. | 
(g) Corripit extemplo Æneas, aviduſque refringit 
Cunctantem. 

(% Nunc omnes terrent auræ, ſonus excitat omnis 
Suſpenſum. 

i Namque humeris de more habilem ſuſpenderat arcum 
Venatrix. 

(4) Et mediis properas Aquilonibus ire per altum 
Crudelis. 

(1) Sed tum forte cava dum perſonat æquora concha 
Demens, et cantu vocat in certamina divos. 


II. 


Of the roxric STILE. 


OETRY has a language peculiar to itſelf, which 

is very different from that of proſe. A the 

poet's deſign is principally to pleaſe, to affect and exalt the 

ſoul, to inſpire it with grand ſentiments, and work upon 

the paſſions, they are allowed to uſe bolder expreſſions, 

uncommon modes of ſpeech, more frequent repetitions, 

freer epithets, and 8 N more adorned and ex- 

tenſive. Theſe are the colours that poetry, which, i is a 

kind of painting in words, makes uſe of to n 
after nature =7 the life, the ſubjects and. [mages 


0 4 reats. 
(3) Georg, 1 476, bid. 641, (i) bid. 1. 4322. 
(o. 1. 1100 ien '6 aden (4) Thid.- ins. 
(4) Ibid. 3. 205, I) Ibid, 2. 7238. (1) Ibid, 1. 77. 
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treats, T his the boys ſhauld be carefully made to ob- 

ſer ve, as they read the poets. I ſhall give ſome ex- 

amples, which may ſerve to make them diſtinguiſh it of 

themſelves, and to give them a taſte of the beauties of | 

poetry. | 
| I. Poetical Expreſſions. 


I Mall make choice of a ſingle expreſſion, and en- ( 
deavour to point out the uſe which Virgil has made of 
it in the deſcription of 3 pictures. It is the 
word pendere. 


— 
— — . . Po 
S * * 
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(m) Ite meæ, quondam felix pecus, ite capellæ. | 
Non ego vos poſthac viridi projectus in antro 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo. 


The poet might have ſaid, Non ego vos alta paſ- 
© centes rupe videbo.“ The word pendere wonderfully 
deſcribes the goats, which at a diſtance ſeem as it were 
to hang upon the ſteep rocks, whereon they feed. 


Lv 
4 . 
| 
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| 4 
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(z) Hi ſummo in fluctu pendent, his unda dehiſcens 
Terram inter fluẽtus aperit. 


If we put inſtead of it, * hi ſummo in fluctu appa- 
& rent,” the image and beauty vaniſh at once. They 
conſiſt in the word pendent, and in the place where it 
ſtands. For, © hi pendent ſummo in fluQu,” does not 
produce the ſame effect. | 


le) Pendent opera interrupts, minzque 
Murorura | ingentes, @©quataque machina cœlo. 


It muſt be owned that all the expreflic ions here are 
very poetical. „ „% Mine ingentes murorum, to expreſs | 
ſuch high walls, as ſeem to menace. heaven, But the 
word pendent very much heightens the deſcription; - 
For where, would be the beauty, if. we faid “ manent | 
cc e _ 13 5 » £44 +1 Air w%* © be 4 , 
Fronte 
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% Fronte ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendentibus antrum. 


Do we not feem to ſee the rocks hang advanced in 
the air, and forming a natural vault ? 


) Ut pronus pendens in verbera telo 
Admonuit bijugos, | 
(r) Nec fic immiſſis aurigæ undantia lora 
Concuſſere jugis, pronoque in verbera pendent. 


Can any picture better expreſs the action and poſture 
of a coachman bending over his horſes, and laſhing 
them on to a gallop ? 


(% Simul arripit ipſum. 
Pendentum, et magna muri cum parte revellit. 


The mind and ear cannot but here be ſenſible of the 
force and grace of the word pendentem. 


t) Iliacos iterum demens audire labores 
Expoſcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ob ore. 


It is impoſſible to expreſs better the lively atten- 
tion of a perſon, who hears another with pleaſure, 
and remains unmoveable, fixed, and in a manner 


hanging upon his lips. 
1) Fecerat et viridi fœtam Mavortis in antro 
procubuiſſe lupam ? geminos huic ubera circum 


[.udere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem, 
Impavidos. | | 


How lively is the deſcription} but the example which 
follows, ſupplies an image by far more agreeable, and 
drawn from nature itſelf. A father, who would em- 
brace his child, bends down towards him, and when the 
infant has thrown his little arms around his neck, the 
father riſes up, and holds him ſo hanging about him. 
The word pendere alone ſuffices to paint this image. 

Interea 


s. 1. 170. (7) Ibid. fl. 146. (e) Ibid. 4. 78. | 
7) Ibid. 10. 586. (s) Ibid. 9. 561. (s) Ibid, 8. 630. 
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(x) Interea dulces pendent circum oſcula nati. 
() Ille ubi complexu Æneæ colloque pependit. 


And the caſe is the ſame with a thouſand other 
poetical expreſſions, the grace and energy of which the 
boys ſhould be made to obſerve. 


2. Poetical Turns. 


% 


The language peculiar to poetry, which diſtinguiſh: 
it from proſe, properly conſiſts in certain turns and 
forms of ſpeaking ; for almoſt all words are common to 
both. In theſe turns and modes of ſpeech, the riches 
and beauty of poetry conſiſt, It is by them it finds 
means to vary a diſcourſe to infinity, to ſhew the ſame 
object under a thouſand different faces eternally new, 
to preſent pleaſing images univerſally, to ſpeak to the 
ſenſes and imagination a language they love, to ex- 
preſs the ſmalleſt matters with a grace, and the great- 
eſt with a nobleneſs and majeſty, that ſupports the 


whole grandeur and weight of them. Some inſtances . 


will explain my meaning. 

1. To plough, to cultivate the ground; “ arare, 
te colere terram ;** is a manner of ſpeaking, which in 
proſe is not capable of many different turns, but may 
be very much diverſified in verſe ; and Virgil has actu- 
ally expreſſed it ſeveral ways. I ſhall give ſome of 
them, that youth may learn how the ſame thing con- 
ſidered in different points of view, as to inſtruments, 
manner, circumſtance, and effects, may be varied ad 
infinitum. 


(z) Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 
Ingemere, et ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer. | 
(a) Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis. 
(5) Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva coloni. 


(e) Quod niſi et aſſiduis terram inſectabere raſtris. 
Prima 


) Geor, 2. 523. Geor, 1. 45. b) Ibid. 125 
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(ad) Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Inſtituit.— (e) Incumbere aratris. 


/) Agricola incurvo terram dimovit aratro. 


0 (g) Scindere terram, 
Et campum horrentem fractis invertere glebis. 
0) Ergo ægre raſtris terram rimantur. 


2. It is worth while to obſerve how many different 
ways Virgil deſcribes navigation. 


i Non aliter quam qui adverſo vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis ſubigit. 0 
% Et quando infidum remis impellere marmor 
Conveniat. 
) Solicitant alii remis freta cceca. 
(m) Vela dabant læti, et ſpumas ſalis ære ruebant. 
(n) Vela damus, vaſtumque cava trabe currimus æquor. 
(2) Vela cadunt, remis inſurgimus: haud mora, nautæ 
Adnixi torquent ſpumas, et cœrula verrunt. 
Tentamuſque viam, et velorum pandimus alas. 
(p) Certatim ſocii feriunt mare, et æquora verrunt. 
) Verrimus et proni certantibus æquora remis. 
(r) Fluctus atros aquilone ſecabat. 
(s) Ferit æthera clamor 
Nauticus : adductis ſpumant freta verſa lacertis. 
Infindunt pariter ſulcos, totumque dehiſcit 
Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus æquor. 
t) Olli certamine ſummo 
Procumbunt, vaſtis tremit ictibus z1ea puppis, 
Subtrahiturque ſolum. 
(zu) Cùm venti poſuere, omniſque repente reſedit 
Flatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonſæ. 
(x) Inſtat aquæ.— et longa ſulcat maria alta carind. 


3. One 
(d) Geor. 1. 147. (k) Geor. 1. 284. (4) Ibid. 3. 668. 
0 Ibid. 213. (/) Geor. 2. 503. (r) Ibid. 5. 2. 
J) Geor. 2. 613, (m) /En, 1. 39. (s) Ibid, 140. 
(g) Geor. 3. 160. (7) Ibid. 3. 191. (e) Ibid, 197. 
(b) Ibid. 834 (e) Ibid. 207. (z) Ibid, 7. 27. 


(i) Georg. 1. 210. (p) Ibid. 290, (x) Ibid, 10. 196. 
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3. One of the moſt uſual methods-with the poets is to 
defcribe things by their effects, or their circumſtances, 

Inſtead of ſaying, ** the ground, which lies untilled 
e for one year, will yield a more plentiful crop the year . 
« following,” the poet ſays, the land, which has ſeen I ** 
two ſummers and two winters, fully anſwers the wiſhes le 
of the covetous huſbandman, and produces ſo plentiful I U 
an harveſt, that the barns can ſcarce ſupport the weight 


of it. | L 
(x) Illa ſeges demum votis refpondet avari 

Agricolæ, bis quæ ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. th 
Illius immenſe ruperunt horrea meſſes. fl 


For, s as yet they had known no war,” they had not Wl f 
yet heard the terrible ſound of the trumpets, nor the crack - 0 
ling noiſe of the ſwords hammered upon the anvil. 


O) Necdum etiam audierant inflari clafſica, necdum 


b 
Impoſitos duris crepitare incudibus enſes, ; 
* It was in winter.” The winter, through an exceſs IN [; 
of cold, made the ſtones cleave aſunder, and checked the ] 
rapid courſe of-the rivers with its ice, as with a bridle. | 

(z) Et cum triſtis hiems etiam nunc frigore ſaxa 
Rumperet, et glacie curſus frœnaret aquarum. . 

| III. RepeTiITION. 

| Repetitions are very graceful in poetry; and are 
either uſed for mere elegance, and to render the ver- ( 
ſification more agreeable, or to lay a greater ſtreſs upon 
what is ſaid, or to expreſs the ſentiments, and deſcribe 


the paſſions, 


1. Repetitions, barely elegant. 


(a) Ambo florentes ztatibus. Arcades ambo. 
(b) Sequitur pulcherrimus Aſtur, 
Aſtur equo fidens. | | 
(] Geor. 1. 47. (z) Geor. 4. 135. (% En. 10. 180. 
(.y) Geor, à 539. (a) Ec. 7. 4. | 


pt 
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[3] Falle dolo, et notos pueri puer indue vultus. 


2. Repetitions, which are emphatical. 


e] Pan etiam Arcadia mecum ſi judice certet, 
pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice victum. 
i] Nam neque Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere. | 
| ſe')] Bella, horrida bella, 
Et multo Tybrim ſpumantem ſanguine cerno. 


There is another ſort of repetition very uſual with 
the poets, which at the ſame time has abundance of 
grace and force. Inſtead of ſaying, that a man has 
attempted to do a thing ſeveral times, but in vain they 
ay, that thrice he would have done it, and was thrice 
obliged to lay it aſide. 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 
cilicet, atque Oſſæ frondoſum involvere Olympum; 
Ter pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes. 
[z] Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique ſimillima ſomno. 
Ĩ's ] Ter totum fervidus ira 
Luſtrat Aventini montem: ter ſaxea tentat 
Limina nequicquam: ter feſſus valle reſedit. 


Virgil in the ſixth book of the ZEneid, has very 


properly made uſe of the figure we are here ſpeaking 


of, to expreſs how grief hindered Dedalus from paint- 


ing the fatal fall of his fon Icarus. It is one of the 
moſt beautiful paſſages in his poem. 

i] Tu quoque magnam | 
Partem opere in tanto, ſineret dolor, Icare, haberes. 
Bis conatus erat caſus effingere in auro, 


Bis patriæ cecidere manus f 
How 


[5) Ibid, 8. 236 


pry 1.688. * 6. . N 
J Ec, 4. 58. Geor. 1. 281, i] Tod, 6. 30. 
Ee. 10. 11. ] En, 6. a. 792. 
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How tender is the application to Icarus ? How de- 


licate the phraſe * ſineret dolor,” inſtead of © ſi dolor 
„ ſiviſſet?' But can any thing be more. finiſhed than 
the two following verſes? Twice the unhappy father 
ſtrove to repreſent the mournful adventure of his ſon 
in gold, twice fell the father's hands. The epithet 
* patriz manus” is of an exquiſite taſte. 


3. Repetitions,, which ſerve to expreſs the ſentiments, 
or paſſions. 


In afloniſhment and ſurpriſe. 


% Miratur molem Aneas, magalia quondam : 
Miratur portas, ſtrepitumque, et ſtrata viarum. 
(1) Mirantur dona Anez, mirantur lülum. 

(n) Labitur uncta vadis abies, mirantur et undæ, 
Miratur nemus inſuetum, &c. 8 


Tender and lively Paſſions. 


(n) Ut vidi, ut peru ut me malus abſtulit error 
(e) O mihi ſola mei ſuper Aſtyanactis imago. 

Sic oculos, ſic ille manus, fic ora ferebat. 

(p) Ad cœlum tendens ardentia lumina fruſtra: 
Lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 


For Sorrow. 


(s) Tityrus hinc aberat. Ipſæ te, Tityre, pinus, 
Ipſi te fontes; ipſa hec arbuſta vocabant. 

(Y Te nemus Angitiæ, . vitrea te Fucinus unda 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. | 


For To. 


(s) Cam procul obſcuros colles, humilemque videmus 
Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat Achates. 
Italiam læto ſocii clamore ſalutant. 


(4) En. 1. 425. () Ec 41. „ (0) Re> 3965 
(/) Ibid. 713. = (o) En I (0A, 7 766 


() Ibid! 8. 9 1. (5) Ibid. 4 495, (5) Ibid, 3. fra. 3 
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IV. EeriTnerts. 


n Epithets contribute very much to the beauty of verſe. 
. ) Quintilian obſerves, that the poets make uſe of them 
0 both more frequently and more freely than orators. 
t More frequently, becauſe it is a great fault to over- 
load a diſcourſe in proſe with too many epithets ; 
whereas in poetry they always produce a good effect, 
though in ever ſo great a number. More freely, becauſe 
with 'the poets it is enough that the epithet 1s ſuitable 
to the word it is annexed to; and thus we can diſpenſe 
with (7) © dentes albi, humida vina.” But in proſe, 
every epithet, which produces no effect, and adds no- 
thing to the thing ſpoken of, is vicious. Indeed, we 
ſometimes meet with epithets among the Greek and 
Latin poets, which the delicacy of the French tongue 
will not excuſe in our poets; but this is ſeldom, and 
we are abundantly recompenſed for it by the number 
of beautiful epithets with which their verſes abound. - 
| ſhall here give a few, without obſerving any other 
order, than as they ſtand in Virgil. | 


(x) Labitur infelix ſtudiorum, atque immemor herbæ 
Victor equus. 
(JAlter erit maculis auro nn ardens, 
Et rutilis clarus ſquamis: ule horridus alter. 
Deſidia, latamque trahens inglorius al yum. 
2) Sed pater omnipotens ſpeluncis abdidit atris, 
Hoc metuens. 
(a) Ponto nox incubat atra. , 


Theſe t two laſt examples ſhew, the force of an 1705 > 
thet, when placed after a ſubſtantive. | n el 
(b) Ille impiger handle - 
Spumantem pateram, et pleno ſe proluit auro. 
0 1 oculos Nl ſanguine et igni 55 
I! Zig) OIL ibila 


(t) Wintil, 1. 8. c. 6. (y) G. 4. 9 (5) Ibid. 1. 748. 
Ju. 7667.0. 364 (z) An. 1. 6G. (0% ibid. 2. 4% 
(x) G. 2. 498. (a) * 93 · | +} . 4 : 1 . 
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Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora. 

(e) Arma diu ſenior deſueta trementibus æ vo 

Circumdat nequicquam humeris, et inutile ferrum 

Cingitur. 

(d) Intenti expectant ſignum, exultantiaque haurit 

Corda pavor pulſans, laudumque arreQta cupido. 
(e) Pars ingenti ſubiere feretro, 

Triſte miniſterium, et A more parentum 

Ayerſi tenuere facem. 


Y) Roſtroque immanis vultur obunco 


Immortule] jecur tendens, fœcundaque pœnis 
Viſcera, rimaturque epulis, habitatque ſub alto 

Pectore; nec fibris requies datur ulla renatis. 
(2) Ille (ſpeaking of a tame deer) 
Ille manum patiens, menſæque aſſuetus herili, 
Errabat ſylvis; rurſuſque ad limina nota 
Ipſe domum ſera quamvis ſe nocte ferebat. 
() Sed mihi tarda gelu, ſecliſque effœta ſenectus. 
Invidet 1 imperium, ſeræque ad fortia vires. 

WW ) Et pontum indignatus AraQtes. 

( Tela manu jam tum tenerà * torſit. 


V. Drschirrrons and Na 


The elegancy and vivacity of the poetic ſtile are 
chiefly ſeen in deſcriptions and narrations. Some are 
ſhorter _ others mags I ſhall give inſtances of both. 

1. Short Deſcriptions. 


Virgil wonderfully deſcribes in a few verſes the ſorrow 


of an 2 was had juſt loſt one of cops oxen by 


the murrain. 


| (1) It triſtis arator 
Meerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 


Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 
The 


(c) Aa. 4 509. ( 7) Ibid, 6. 597. ) Ibid, 104 
0 Ibid. 5. —4 ) Ibid, 7-1 499: 5 15. 578, 
e) Ibid. 6. 231. (5) Ibid, 8. 508. (1) G. 3. 517. 
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The following verſes give a lively reſemblance of the 
poor wretches, who demanded their paſlage over Ache- 
ron with earneſtneſs and importunity. 


(m) Stabant orantes primi tranſmittere curſum, 
Tendebantque manus ripæ ulterioris amore. 


Eneas in the ſhades below had endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe Dido by an humble and pathetic diſcourſe. That 
princeſs, looking firſt upon him with a countenance 
full of indignation and fury, turns ber face aſide, fixes 
her eyes upon the ground, and then leaves him abrupt- 
ly, without giving him one word of anſwer. All 
this is deſcribed in a very few words. But the 
ſilence of Dido-outdoes all the other beauties, 


(2) Talibus Aneas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum, lacrymaſque ciebat. 
Illa ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenebat.— 
Tandem - proripuit ſeſe, atque inimica refugit 
In nemus umbriferum. 


2. Narration of greater length. 


I ſhall make choice of one only, taken from the 
fourth book of the Georgics, where Virgil tells the 
ſtory of Orpheus and Eurydice; from which I ſhall. 
ſelect certain remarkable paſſages, and endeavour to 
ſhew the beauty of them. 


Ipſe cava ſolans ægrum teſtudine amorem, 
Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 


This ſimply means, “Orpheus cithara dolorem leni- 
* ens die ac nocte conjugem canebat;“ in which man- 
ner we ſhould give the boys ſubjeQts to make verſes upon. 
The merit conſiſts in giving a poetical turn to. theſe 
very plain thoughts and expreſſions. Cava teſtuding. 
is far more elegant than cithara. Ægrum amorem 
much better deſcribes the lively ſorrow of Orpheus, 

Vor. I. N than 


( En. 6, 313. (2) Ibid, 467. 
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than any other expreſſion. But the principal beauty 
lies in the two following verſes. * The application to 
Eurydice has ſomething very tender and affecting in it, 
and ſeems in a manner to preſent her to the view. Te, 
dulcis conjux. And how expreſſive is the epithet dulcis? 
The ſame word repeated four times in two verſes, te, 
dulcis conjux, te, & c. ſhews that Eurydice was the ſole 
object of Orpheuss thoughts. Solo in littore ſecum is 
not indifferent. We know that ſolitude and deſert 
places are very proper to indulge grief. 


'Txnarias etiam fauces, alta oſtia Ditis, 
Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 


| Ingrefſus, maneſque adiit, regemque tremendum, | 


Neſciaque humanis precibus manſueſcere corda. 


Theſe four lines take in this ſingle thought, © Quin 
te etiam Orpheus inferas ſedes penetravit.“ The poet, 
to extend this thought, gives a brief account of the 
ſhades below, and makes choice of ſuch particulars, as 
ſeemed moſt likely to intimidate Orpheus. The laſt 
verſe perfectly expreſſes the inflexible and inexorable 
character of the internal deities. This line,“ Et cali- 
*-gantem nigra formidine lucum,” is admirable both 
for the choice of the words, and the numbers, which in- 
tirely conſiſt of ſpondèes. Nigra formidine“ very 
elegantly expreſſes the thick ſhade of the grove, which 
1nſpires horror. 


Quin ipſæ ſtupuere domus, atque intima lethi 
Tartara, cœruleoſque implexæ crinibus angues 
Eumenides; tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora 
Atque Ixionii vento rota conſtitit orbis.— 


Nothing can be more poetical than this brief recital. 
Jamque pedem referens caſus evaſerat omnes, 
Redditaque Eurydice ſuperas veniebat ad oras; 

Pone ſequens; (namque hanc dederat Proſerpina legem) 


Cum ſubita incautum n cepit amentem: 
| Ignoſcenda 
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Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere Manes. 
Reſtitit, Eurydicenque ſuam, jam luce ſub ipſa, 
Immemor heu! victuſque animi reſpexit. Ibi omnis 
Effuſus labor, atque immitis rupta tyranni 
Fœdera, terque fragor ſtagnis auditus Avernis. 
Illa, Quis et me, inquit, miſeram, et te  perdidit, Or- 

pheu ? 

Quis tantus furor ? En iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina ſomnus. 
Jamque vale :- feror ingenti circumdata note, 
Invalidaſque tibi tendens (heu ! non tua) palmas. 

It is not poſſible to conceive any thing more beau- - 
tiful or finiſhed than this nacration. The beginning may 
be reduced to this ſimple propoſition. © Jamque Eury- 
dice pone ſequens conjugem, ſuperas ad oras venie- 
ce bat, cum illam Orpheus reſpexit.” It is plain, that 
of the two parts of this propoſition, Orpheus's looking 
back upon Eurydice is the moſt affecting: And Virgil 
accordingly has laid the greateſt ſtreſs upon it. Every 
word is ſignificant in this line, Cum ſubita incautum 
ce dementia cepit amantem z*” and the thought is ex- 
tremely heightened by the line following, © Ignoſcen- 
* da quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere Manes.” But what 
is ſtill drawn in more lively colours, is the phraſe 
« Eurydicen reſpexit,” And the epithet he gives Eury- 
dice ſurpaſſes all, Eurydicen ſuam,” © his dear Eury- 
« dice.” Beſides this meaning, which firſt preſents itſelf 
to the view, and ſeems the moſt natural, there is another 
perhaps leſs evident and more delicate: Eurydice, whom 
he now judged to be reſtored to him, whom he now 
thought his own, and his own for ever. © Jam luce ſub 
« ipſa;” as the happy moment drew nigh, when ſhe 
was about to be his indeed. © Immemor heu! victuſ- 
* que animi.” He had long ſtruggled with himſelf, 
long reſiſted his eager deſire of caſting a look upon Eu- 
rydice; but at laſt, overcome by his paſſion, he forgot 
the condition upon which he had received her; all inti- 
mated by the word victus. 

N2 Reſpexit, 
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Reſpexit. That the mind of the reader might con- 
tinue thus far in ſuſpence, this word, which is deciſive, 
and alone determines the ſenſe, ſhould be reſerved to 
the cloſe; and we may ſay that it is in a manner the 
finiſhing ſtroke of this inimitable picture. 

The beauty and delicacy of the ſhort ſpeech of Eury- 
dice cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
Nothing could have been more frigid than the com- 

mon tranſition, “ Illa fic loquitur, Qyis, &c.” but 

the expreſſion, ** Illa, quis et me, inquit, et te perdi- 
« dit, Orpheu?“ is full of ſpirit. | 

Can any thing be more poetical than this phraſe, 
* En iterum crudelia retro Fata vocant, conditque na- 
e tantia lumina ſomnus ?” to expreſs, © Behold, I die 
te ſecond time.” h wt 

The cloſe of this ſhort diſcourſe, in my opinion, 
excels all the reſt. All that Eurydice could do in the 
laſt remaining moment of her life, was to ſtretch out 
her weak and dying hands towards her dear Orpheus, 
the then ſole interpreters of the ſentiments of her 
heart. © Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, 
&© palmas.“ I will not pretend to ſhew the delicacy 
of the phraſe, © heu! non tua;“ it is more eaſy to be 
conceived than explained. This word ſeems uſed in 
oppoſition to the preceding expreſſion, ©* Eurydicenque 
« ſuam. lt recals to my mind two beautiful verſes 
made by a ſcholar in the firſt claſs of the college du 
Pleſſis. The ſubje& was St. Anthony's eager return 
to St. Paul, who died during his abſence. The young 
poet, after obſerving St. Anthony's earneſt deſire to go 
back to his holy and much-valued friend, apoſtrophiſes 
thus to him, | 


Quid facis, Antoni? Jam friget Paulus, et altas 
Immiſtus ſuperis, nec jam tuus, attigit arces. 
I have repeated this paſſage, to ſhew what uſe ſtu- 


dents ought to make of the reading of Virgil, and the 
beauties pointed out to them in him. | 1 
0 
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I do not give the whole of this narration, leſt I 
ſhould tire the reader with reflections, which might 
ſeem tedious ; but I cannot avoid tranſcribing here the 
beautiful verſes which cloſe it. They treat of the head 


of Orpheus, which the Thracian women had caſt into 
the Hebrus, 


Tum quoque, marmorea caput a cervice revulſum, 
Gurgite cum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus 
Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipſa et frigida lingua, 
Ah! miſeram Eurydicen, anima fugiente, vocabat. 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripæ. 


The poet might have barely ſaid, that the bead of 
Orpheus being caſt into the Hebrus, his tongue till 
pronounced the name of Eurydice. But how many 
beauties have we in three lines?“ Vox ipſa;“ the voice 
of Orpheus, of itſelf, and through the habit it had con- 
trated of pronouncing that tender name, “et frigida 
“ lingua,” and his tongue already cold and expiring, 
ſtill called upon Eurydice. The epithet ** frigida“ is 
extremely elegant. Tis uſual with the poets to expreſs 
death by the cold which follows upon it. Ah! mi- 
* ſeram Eurydicen.“ How great tenderneſs there is in 
the repetition of Eurydice's name, in the epithet “ mi- 
© ſeram,”” and the preceding exclamation ! And laſtly, 
does not this triple repetition of the name Eurydice per- 
fectly expreſs the name of an echo, which repeats the 
ſame words ſeveral times over? 

(o) Ovid upon the ſame ſubject, has expreſſed this 
laſt beauty in a different manner, but at the ſame time 
with great elegance and delicacy. 


Membra jacent diverſa locis : caput, Hebre, lyramque 
Excipis, et (mirum) medio dum labitur amne, 

Flebile neſcio quid queritur lyra; flebile lingua 
Murmurat exanimis ; reſpondent flebile ripe. 


There is extant a commentary upon Virgil by la 
Cerda the Jeſuit, which is very proper to give youth 


a taſte 
(e) Metam, lib, 11. 
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a a taſte of what we now ſpeak. He is very particular 
in examining all the thoughts, and ſometimes every ex- 
| preſſion of this poet, and points out all his beauties and 
delicacies. M. Harſan, who taught rhetoric in the 
college du Pleſſis, and was a good judge, valued it very 
much, and made his ſcholars eſteem it equally. Scaliger 


alſo, in his treatiſe of poetry, explains very well the 
whole art of Virgil, \ 


VI. SPEECHES. 


Upon this article, I might refer to the rules laid down 
in the next volume concerning rhetoric, as in general 
they belong alſo to poetry; but I thought I ought not 
intirely to omit here what relates.to poetical orations. 

I ſhall make choice of one only, and that a ſhort 
one, which will ſuffice to ſhew in what manner youth 
may diſcover the force and energy of the ſpeeches which 
occur 1n the poets, 7 
The diſcourſe I ſhall here undertake to explain, is 
that of Juno, when ſeeing the Trojans upon the point 
of landing in Italy, notwithſtanding all her endeavours 
to prevent them, ſhe reproaches. herſelf with weakneſs 
-and want of power. 


(p) Vix 6 conſpeQtu Siculæ telluris in altum 

Vela dabant læti, et ſpumas falis zre ruebant : 

Cum Juno #ternum ſervans ſub pectore vulnus, 

Hæc ſecum; Me-ne inccepto deſiſtere vittam |! 

Nec poſſe Italia 'Teucrorum avertere regem | 

Quippe vetor fatis. Pallas- ne exurere claſſem 

Argivùm, atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere ponto, 

Unius ob noxam et furius Ajacis Oilei? 

Ipſa Jovis rapidum jaculata è nubibus ignem, 

Diſjecitque rates, evertitque æquora ventis : 

Illum expirantem transfixo pectore flammas 

Turbine corripuit, ſcopulcque infixit acuto. 

Aſt ego, quæ Divùm incedo regina, Joviſque 

Et ſoror et conjux, una cum gente tot annos | 
| Bella 

(p) En, 1, 38, &c. 
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Bella gero; et quiſquam numen Junonis adoret 
Præterea, aut ſupplex aris imponat honorem? 

In this ſpeech of Juno we may diſtinguiſh the exor- 
dium, the confirmation, and the peroration. | 

The narrative preceding it, plain as it is, foretels a 
very warm and paſſionate diſcourſe, and imphies-how 
high the hatred of the goddeſs roſe ; *© Cam Juno eter- 
* num ſervans ſub pectore vulnus, Hæc ſecum.” The 
poet calls her reſentment a wound, “ vulnus 3” and 
that the goddeſs kept and cheriſhed it in her heart, 
“ ſervans.” 

© Hzc ſecum:” Add © loquitur,” which is under- 
ſtood, and you may take away all the fire and vivacity of 
the circumſtance. 

The ExorRDiUM. Me: ne inccepto deſiſtere vic- 
«© tam!” This abrupt beginning ſuits perfectly well 
with the character of a goddeſs, who, full of haughtineſs _ . 
and rage, refſecting inwardly on the ſubje& of her diſ- 
ſatisfaction, gives a vent at once to her grief and indig- 
nation. Every expreſſion deſerves to be examined. 
* Me-ne :” This one word implies all the reſt, and 
Juno herſelf explains its full meaning in what follows. 
* Inccepto defiſtere,” that a woman, a goddeſs, (and 
ſuch a goddeſs) ſhould be obliged to lay afide an enter- 
prize ſhe had undertook ; “ victam,“ that ſhe ſhould 
be forced to own herſelf conquered, notwithſtanding all 
her pains and efforts to the contrary ; and ſee her rival 
victorious and triumphant over her impotence. All 
theſe words might be retained and not have the ſame 
force, as in © Incœpto cogor deſiſtere vita.” The 
thought is animated by the monoſyllable, and the inter- 
rogation “ me-ne;” and the infinitive “ deſiſtere, 
without any preceding word to govern it ; ſuch language 
is the effect of rage. 

Nec poſſe Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? Here 
then ſhe ſtands convicted of want of power, this 
queen of the gods and mer, © nec poſſe.” And this 
upon what occaſion ? Did ſhe attempt to ruin a 

| mighty - 
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mighty Prince, to force him from the throne, and drive 
him out of his dominions? Nothing like it. It was only 
to keep at a diſtance from Italy, the unfortunate Prince of 
a conquered people. Teucrorum regem.“ 
; Juno in another place ſhews how obſtinately ſhe 
had been bent to deſtroy the unhappy remains of the 
Trojan nation, and their Prince Æneas. And that paſ- 


ſage may ſerve to let us into the meaning of this we 
are now explaining. 


) Heu ſtirpem inviſam, et fatis contraria noſtris 
Fata Phrygum ! Num Sigeis occumbere campis, 
Num capti potuere capi? Num incenfa cremavit 
Troja viros; Medias acies, medioſque per ignes 
Invenere viam. a . 

Quin etiam patria excuſſos infeſta per undas 

Auſa ſequi, et profugis toto me opponere ponto. 

Abſumptæ in Teucros vires cœlique mariſque. 

Quid Syrtes, aut Scylla mihi, quid vaſta Charybdis 

Profuit ? optato conduntur Tybridis alveo, 

Securit pelagi atque mei. Mars perdere gentem 

Immanem Lapithum valuit : conceſſit in iras 

Ipſe Deiim antiquam genitor Calydona Dianæ: 

Quod ſcelus aut Lapithis tantum, aut Calydone me- 
rente ? 

Aſt ego, magna Jovis conjux, nil linquere inauſum 

Quæ potut infelix, quz memet in omnia vert 

Vincor ab Ænea. 


CONFIRMAT10N. © Quippe vetor fatis. The two 
preceding lines are inſtead of the exordium and propoſi- 
tion. Juno now confutes the only objection that could 
be made to her, drawn from the irreſiſtible force of the 
fates, which oppoſe her enterpriſe. Some cities are of 
opinion, that this objection is ironical; and the word 
„ quippe” ſeems to favour this notion. However it 
be, Juno confutes it by one ſingle example, which makes 
up the whole matter of her diſcourſe; “ Pallas could 


« avenge herſelf of Ajax, and yet I cannot compaſs 
| & the 


(4) En. 7. 293. 
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* the deſtruction of the Trojans.” This compariſon has 
two parts, which are both treated with wonderful art. 
And it would be very difficult to find a more beautiful 
example of amplification than this. 

THE FIRST PART. „ Pallas could avenge herſelf 
f Ajax. This Ajax was the ſon of Oileus, the 
chief of the Locrians, who had raviſhed Caſſandra the 
daughter of Priam, and prieſteſs of Minerva, in her 
very temple. The poet employs ſeven lines to expreſs 
this revenge in its full light. 

Juno begins with naming Pallas, without adding any 
epithet to her name, any mark of dignity and diſtincti- 
on. Pallas ne” And yet ſhe was the daughter of 
Jupiter, and preſided alſo over war and the ſciences. She 
ſeems to intimate, as though it were the whole fleet of 
the Greeks that was deſtroyed, “ claſſum Argivum;“ 
and yet it was only the veſſels of the Locrians. She uſes 
a compound word“ exurere,” to ſhew that the fleet 
was entirely burnt and conſumed. And left we ſhould 
think the ſhips were only burnt, ſhe adds, Atque 
* 1pſos potuit ſubmergere ponto.“ 

« Unius ob noxam et furias Ajacis Oilei = The 
more Juno takes pains to exaggerate the greatneſs of the 
vengeance, the more ſhe endeavours to leſſen the cauſe 
of it. Twas a ſimple fault,“ noxam;“ and whats ſtill 
teſs, an involuntary fault,“ furias,” committed in the 
heat of paſſion, when a man is not maſter of himſelf; 
and laſtly, *twas the fault of a ſingle man. Unios 
%% ob noxam et furias Ajacis Oilei!“ 

Ipla Jovis rapidum jaculata E nubibus1 ignem, Dis- 

&« jecitque rates, evertitque æquora ventis.” The ven- 
geance would have ſeemed imperfect, if Pallas herſelf 
had not executed it with her own hands. Ipſa;“ this 
word implies the reliſh and ſatisfaction ſhe took in it. 
% Rapidum Jovis ignem jaculata,” a beautiful peri- 
phraſis of thunder ! © e nubibus;” this is not an indif- 
ferent - circumſtance Twas from the midſt of the 
clouds, which | is -_ s empire, that Pallas caſt the 
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avenging and deſtructive fire, which wrought ſo much 
havock in the Locrian fleet. 

6 Il lum expirantem trans fixo pectore flammas Turbine 
& corripuit, ſcopuloque infixit acuto.“ Pallas would 
not have been ſatisfied with diſperſing and burning a 
whole fleet, if with her own hand ſhe had not ſtruck 
the wretched Ajax, the object of her rage, and fixed 


him to a pointed rock. 


TE SECOND PART. But for me, I cannot com- 


C paſs the deſtruction of the Trojans.” We have obſerv- 
de in ſpeaking of Pallas, that Juno contented herſelf with 
ſaying, © Pallas-ne,” without adding any epithet to ſet off 


the name of the goddeſs. She dees not expreſs herſelf 
thus, when ſhe ſpeaks of herſelf. © And I, ſays ſhe, who 
e am the Queen of the Gods, I, who am both the ſiſ- 
ec ter and the wife of Jove.” All this is contained in 
the word ego,” The contraſt is very evident. The 
poet on one ſide ſhews us Pallas, as alone, without cha- 
racter, or diſtinction. Pallas- ne.“ On the other hand 


he repreſents Juno as ſurrounded with glory, power, and 


majeſty.” © Aſt ego, quæ diviim incedo regina, Joviſque 


Et ſoror et conjux. The propriety of the word“ ince- 


& do”? ſhould be obſerved to the ſcholars, which ſuits 
perfectly well with the majeſtic gait of a queen and a god- 
deſs. (7) Et vera inceſſu patuit dea: and the affected re- 
petition of the conjunction, to inſiſt ſtill more upon her 
double quality of ſiſter and wife, . Et ſoror et conjux.“ 
%) Horace makes Juno talk much after the ſame man- 


ner, when ſhe declares, that if they attempted to re- 


build Troy, ſhe would place herſelf at the head of 


an army to deſtroy the town, the eternal object of her 


hatred. 


% 


Troja renaſcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis et ſorore. 
| 15 cc Una 


— 


(r) /En, 1. 409. * 054 Ode, 3. Lib 3. 
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* Una cum gente tot annos Bella gero.“ Juno, in 
ſpite of all her power and grandeur, her quality as queen 
of the gods, and the ſiſter and wite of Jove, has the grief 
to ſee herſelf at variance with a ſingle nation, and that 
for ſo many years, una cum gente, tot annos, a beau- 
tiful oppoſition ; and exhauſting all her forces againſt ĩt 
to no purpoſe, ** bella gero.” 1&2 

THE PERORATION. * Et quiſquam numen Jvnonis 
“ adoret Præterea, aut ſupplex aris imponat honorem?“ 
Grief, ſpite, and revenge are equally evident in theſe 
words, ſo full of fire and indignation. After ſuch an 
affront, Juno looks upon herſelf as in diſgrace, as de- 
graded from the dignity of a goddeſs, as become from 
thenceforth the object of contempt amongſt gods and 
men. The interrogation and exclamation are here of 
great force. Take away theſe figures, and the ſame 
thought, without changing a ſingle word, would be cold 
and languid. 

The poet has great reaſon to ſay, that the goddeſs 
had her heart enflamed and burning with rage, whilſt 
ſhe pronounced this diſcourſe. © Talia flammato ſecum 
dea corde volutans.” It is all life and fire, and every 
expreſſion in it breathes an ardent deſire of vengeance. 


ARTICLE TAZ THIRD. 


s = 4 


Of the different ſorts of Poems. 


T is impoſſible thoroughly to teach the boys all the 
rules of poetry; it is a matter of too large extent, 
and would take up too much time; and yet it is not 
reaſonable they ſhould be abſolutely ignorant of them, 
and leave the college without ſome knowledge of the 
different kinds of poems, and the rules peculiar to them. 
M. Gaullyer, profeſſor in the college du Pleſſis- 


Sorbonne, has lately publiſhed a diſcourſe upon poetry. 
Thave 


n Of Poetry. 
I have not yet read it, but the deſign of it ſeems good. 
He there lays down the “ rules of poetry drawn from 
« Ariſtoile, Horace, Boileav, and other famous au- 
„% thors.“ It is uſeful to have a book, which contains 
all the ſolid obſervations that have been made upon a ſub. 
ject, which maſters cannot thoroughly explain in the 
claſſes, and which yet it might be wiſhed the boys were 
- acquainted with to a certain degree. 
Poetry is generally divided into epic and dramatic, 
The firſt conſiſts in narration, and it is the poet that 
ſpeaks in it. The ſecond contains an action repreſented 
upon the theatre; and the poet puts his diſcourſe into 
the mouths of the perſons, who appear upon the ſtage, 
"According to this diviſion, grounded upon the Greek 
words tr; and an, which are oppoſite to each other, 
the great epic poem, as the moſt noble ſpecies, is called 
.epic by way of eminence, as it happens in a great many 
other caſes. (f) Though under. the epic poem are 
ranked ſeveral different ſorts of poems, as eclogues, ſa- 
tires, odes, epigrams, elegies, &c. The dramatic poem 
comprehends tragedy and comedy. 

The boys ſhould have ſome idea of all theſe different 
ſorts of poetry. The ſecond and firſt claſſes are proper 
for this inſtruction. Horace's art of poetry, which is 
uſually explained every year in the firſt claſs, will give 
opportunity to inſtruct them in all that is neceſſary to 
be known upon this head. 

But the reading the poets themſelves will be far more 
uſeful than all the precepts that can be given them. 

It is uſual to begin with Ovid, and with very good 
reaſon. This poet is very proper to give them a taſte 
for poetry; ; and to teach them facility, invention, and 

copiouſneſs. 


(t) F. Jouvenci, whom no body can ſuppoſe ignorant in matters of 
this kind, in his book De ratione diſcendi et decendi, ranks alſo under 
the epic poem ſeveral ſorts of ſmall poems, Ad epicum, poema revocantur 
varia poematia, ut Idyllia, Satyriz, Odæ, Eclogæ, an. Ele- 
tie, &c. p. 104. 
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copiouſneſs. His metamorphoſes in particular may de 
very agreeable through the great variety they contain. 
But we muſt not expect that exactneſs, propriety, and 
purity of taſte, which we find in Virgil. He is often too 
prolix in his narrations, and abandons himſelf too 
much to the flow of his genius; but there are beauti- 
ful paſſages in him, and he may be very uſeful to young 
beginners. (x) © Nimium amator ingenii ſui, laudan- 
„adus tamen in partibus.” His very faults, which a 
* maſter will not fail to point out to the boys, 
be almoſt as beneficial to them as the beauties 
— ſnould be taught to admire, eſpecially when they 
become capable of comparing Ovid with Virgil. 

The laſt takes up a great ſhare of the time ſpent in the 
claſſes; he is indeed a perfect model, and may fulfice 
alone to form the taſte. 

Horace and Juvenal are alſo explained there; _ 
indeed they deſerve it; both of them are excellent, 
though in a different way. 

I could wiſh ſome of Seneca's; tragedies were add- 
ed to them, I mean thoſe which are really his. The 
ſtile of the author would eaſily be diſcerned in them; 
| mean, we ſhould ſoon find admirable paſſages, full of 
fire and life, though not always that propriety and ex- 
actneſs which one might wiſh. 

It might be of uſe alſo, in the firſt claſs, to read 
certain paſſages of Lucan, Claudian, Silius Italicus, 
and Statius, to the ſcholars, and to compare them with 
Virgil, co make them acquainted with the difference 
of ſtiles. The fifth book of Scaliger's art of poetry 
may aſſiſt them in this. He has collected ſeveral ex- 
tracts from the Latin poets, upon the ſame fubjes; as 
a tempeſt, the plague, Cc. 

I cannot imagine why the Epigranmatum delectus 
is not more uſed in ſchools than it is, as it is very 
proper to be put into the hands of the boys. Such 


2 collection cannot fail of pleaſing, from the arp 
an 


(u) Qintil. lib, 10; c. 7. 
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and variety of the epigrams it contains; and I think 
we ſhould principally furniſh the memories of youth 
with ſuch ſhort and portable pieces as theſe. . A new 


„ — . — 


edition of this book might be uſeful in ſchools; but 
ſome alterations ſhould be made in it, and ſome of the 
reflections of F. Vavaſſeur the Jeſuit, in the elegant 
criticiſm he has made upon this ſmalk work, might be 


of uſe. | 


I ſay nothing here of the rules of French poetry, as 
the different exerciſes of the claſſes do not allow time 
enough for inſtructions upon that head; and beſides, 
the reading of our own poets may be dangerous to them 


in ſeveral reſpects; but eſpecially, as it requires no 


pains on their. parts, and preſents only roſes without 
thorns, we have cauſe to fear, leſt it ſhould give them 
a diſtaſte to their other ſtudies, which, as they are 
mere difficult or leſs agreeable, ſo they are infinitely 
more uſeful and important. The time will come, 
when they may read the French poets, not only with- 
out danger, but with great advantage; for it is not rea- 
ſonable they ſhould be ſolely employed in the, ſtudy of 
the Greek and Latin authors, and having no curioſity 


to become acquainted with the writers of their own 
nation, remain always ſtrangers in their own country. 


But to make this ſtudy uſeful, a judicious choice, and 


wiſe precautions, are neceſſary, eſpecially in what re- 


gards the purity of manners. 
OF THE READING OF HOMER. 


HERE are few profane authors of antiquity, 
which may be read with more advantage to 
the boys, than Homer ; and we ſhould he very much 
wanting in our care for them, if we did not make 
them acquainted with a work, which Alexander the 
Great looked upon as the moſt curious and valuable pro- 
duQion of human wit, (x) © pretioſiſſimum humani ani- 
© mk 

(x) Plin, hiſt, nat. lib, 7, cap. 29. 
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. of Homer. 279 
« mi opus” The advantage to be drawn from it, re- 
ſpekts either the excellence of Homer's poetry, which 
is very Proper to form the taſte of youth, or the dif- 
ferent ſorts of information it contains in regard to the 
cuſtoms, manners, and religion of the ancients. I ſhall 
treat of theſe two parts ſeparately. 


1 „ a — FY 


- OWASP 


SW 


Of the Excellency of HoMER's Poems. 


HE high encomium which Horace has given of 

the two poems of Homer, in judging them to 
contain more uſeful inſtruQtions than all the writings 
of the moſt able philoſophers, has never ſeemed extra- 
vagant. But we cannot ſay ſo of the praiſes which the 
learned of all ages have given him, as though they had 
ſtrove to out- do each other im extolling the excellence 
of his poetry. Several perſons,. in other reſpects of 
diſtinguiſhed merit and underſtanding, have been of-a 
different opinion, and have taken incredible pains to 
bring this poet into contempt and diſgrace, who has 
been ſo anciently and generally eſteemed. : 
J We have reaſon to fear, leſt theſe prejudices ſhould 
. be entertained by the boys, eſpecially as they begin to 
read Homer at an age, which is more capable of finding 
out the difficulties and defects of the poet, than to re- 
liſh his beauties. To prevent this inconvenience, I 
have thought it might be of uſe to make ſome reflec- 
tions in particular upon the manner in which he ought 
to be explained to youth. I ſhall begin with laying 
down ſome rules, which may ſerve to direct them how 
to form a right judgment of Homer. And then I ſhall 
produce ſele& paſſages from him, and endeavour to 
make them ſenſible of their beauty and e 222 
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ARTICLE TAL FIRST. 


Rox LES to dire? the Boys how to form a right Fuag. 
ment of HomMER. 


BOVE all things, youth ſhould be careful to avoid 
a fault very common to their age, who are too 
apt to think they have more underſtanding than others, 
becauſe they have read and ſtudied more. Thus they 
paſs judgment in a deciſive tone, and ſometimes be- 
fore perſons of ability, whoſe determination they 
ought'in decency rather to wait for, than prevent. 
And by this air of ſufficiency, they think to gain the 
eſteem of others, though they only procure their con- 
tempt. Modeſty, reſervedneſs, and a diſtruſt of their 
own capacity, ſhould be the charaQer of that age, 
and its greateſt honour. They may lay open their 
doubts, propoſe their difficulties, and modeſtly queſtion 
ſuch as are of age and ability to inform them. Tis a 
leſſon, the young Telemachus gives them in the Odyſ. 
ſey (x). He was not far from Neſtor's apartment, and 
detnands of Mentor his governor in what manner he 
ſhould behave himſelf. © For as yet, ſays he, I have 


© not ee the habit of ſpeaking, nor does it be- 


4% come a young man, as I am, to be too familia 
« with ſo venerable a perſonage as Neſtor.” 


O try nw willow oimiipnuai Tuiveicow! 
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This reſervedneſs is {till more neceſſary in the caſe | 


of cenſuring writers of the firſt claſs. We eaſily par- 
don a man, who is ſmitten with the beauties of theſe 
authors, for running out into exceſſive and extravagant 
commendations, which are ſometimes occaſioned by 
an admiration, that tranſports him. Tis a common 
fault 

(x) L. 3. v. 23, 24. 
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of Homer. 281 
fault to all perſons of warm imaginations, and is eaſily 
corrected by reaſon and experience, and after all ariſes 
from a good principle, and does wrong to nobody. 
But every ſenſible man, eſpecially at an age, when 
want of experience, and apprehenſion of being miſta- 
ken, ſhould put him upon his guard, ought ſtrictly to 
obſerve the judicious direction laid down by () Quin- 
tilian, in the caſe of condemning great men. We 
% ſhould be very cautious and circumſpect how we 
„ paſs a judgment upon writers of eftabliſhed merit, 
for fear it ſhould happen to us, as it does to a great 
* many, to blame what we do not underſtand.” 


III. 


M. Boileau's reflection upon the judgment to be 
paſſed upon the great men of antiquity is a very juſt 
one, and muſt take place with every reaſonable and un- 
prejudiced perſon. When writers, (z) ſays he, have 
'* been admired for a great many ages, and deſpiſed 
* only by ſome perſons of a capricious taſte, for there 
i will be always ſome or other of a bad taſte, *tis not 
* only raſhneſs, but folly, to queſtion their merit. For 
* though you do not diſcover their beauties, you muſt 


** not therefore conclude that they have none, but that 


* you are blind, and have not a taſte for them. The 
« generality of mankind, in a long courſe of time is 
'* never miſtaken in the judgment they paſs upon 


* works of genius. There is now no queſtion, whe- 


* ther Homer, Plato, Tully, and Virgil, were won- 
„ derful men. Tis a matter beyond diſpute, as it has 
* had the conſent of twenty ages. The buſineſs is to 
* know, wherein that excellence conſiſts, which has 
acquired them the admiration of ſo many ages; 
* and if you cannot find it out, you muſt give up 

1 


(y) Modefte tamen et eircumſpecto judicio de tantis viris judicandum 
eſt, ne, quod pleriſque accidit, damnent quæ non intelliguat. Quint. 
lib. 10. cap. 1. (2) Reflex. 7. ſur, Longin, 
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4 all pretences to ſkill in literature, and allow that 


“ you have neither taſte, nor genius, ſince you cannot 
* diſcover what every body elſe has diſcerned.” 


| IV. | 

It does not follow from thence, that theſe excellent 
writers ſhould be looked on as abſolutely perfe&, and 
entirely exempt from faults. They are indeed great 
men, but till they are men, and, as ſuch, ſubje& to be 
ſometimes in the wrong. We muſt therefore ſincerely 
own, and the moſt zealous defenders of Homer have 
often acknowledged it, that there are ſome paſſages in 
this poet that are weak, defective, or prolix ; that 
there are ſpeeches too long, deſcriptions ſometimes too 
particular, repetitions that are offenſive, epithets too 
common, compariſons which return too often, and do 
not always ſeem ſo-noble as they ought. But all theſe 
defects are covered, and in a manner loſt, in an infinite 
number of graces and inimitable beauties, which affect 
and tranſport us; and then theſe faults do not hinder 
us from paying the regard that is due both to the work 
and the author, according to the judicious obſervation 

of Horace. | 


(a) Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


V. 

But we muſt be very careful not to impute fuch 
faults to Homer, as ſubſiſt only in the imagination of 
' prejudiced / or ignorant critics. Thus ſeveral are of- 
tended with certain words, which to them ſeem low 
and mean, as kettle, pot, fat, inteſtines, that are fre- 
qtient in Homer, but are not allowed to be uſed by 
our poets, nor even by our orators. 

© But here,” as M. Boileau obſerves, whoſe words 


I ſhall barely tranſcribe, © we muſt remember, * 
| | 6c the 
(a) Horat, de art. poet. 


— 


\ 


hat 
not 
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the words of different languages do not always pre- 
 ciſely anſwer to one another, and that an expreſſion 
© in Greek, which is very noble, cannot often be 
rendered into French but by a very low phraſe. As 
for inſtance, in the words aſinus in Latin, and ane 
in French, which have 2 very contempti- 


* ble in them in both thoſe languages, though the 


* word which denotes that animal has nothing mean 


in it either in Greek or Hebrew, but it is uſed in 
the moſt ſublime paſſages. And the ſame may be 
* ſaid of the word mulet, and ſeveral others. 

In ſhort, languages, have all their peculiar oddities, 
* but the French is particularly capricious in words; 
* and though it abounds in beautiful terms upon cer- 
* tain ſubjeQs, it is very poor in many others, and 
there are abundance of little things which cannot be 
* nobly expreſſed in it. Thus, for inſtance, though 
in the moſt ſublime paſſages we may ſay without 
* diſcredit, un mouton, une cheure, une brebis, we can- 
* not ſay in any lofty ſtile, without departing from it, 
un veau, une truie, un cochon. The word gente in 
French is very beautiful, eſpecially in an eclogue z 
vache is inſufferable. Paſteur and berger are very ele- 
gant; gardeur de pourteaux, or gardeur de beuſs, 
" would be horrible. And yet perhaps there are not two 
words in the Greek tongue more beautiful than ovfSurns 
and Bgxoxc5, which directly anſwer to thoſe words 
in French; and 'tis for this reaſon Virgil has given 
his eclogues the pretty name of Bucalics, which, 
* literally tranſlated, is in our language, les entretiens 
des bouuiers, or des gardeurs de beufs. | 

Buy this we ſee the injuſtice of thoſe who charge 
Homer with the low ſtile of his tranſlators, and 
blame a Greek writer for not being juſtly expreſſed 
in Latin or French. Tis very remarkable, that in 
all antiquity Homer has never been cenſured upon 
this ſcore, though he has wrote two poems, that 
are each of them larger than the neid, and no 
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“ one whatſoever has deſcended into more minute ci 
* cumſtances than he, or more wilfully expreſſed litt. 
* matters, though always in noble terms, or at leaf 
* by introducing low phraſes with ſo much art and in 
% duſtry, as to make them noble and harmonious, 2 
* Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis has obſerved.” 


VL. 


Another cauſe of the wrong judgments paſſed upot 
Homer, is the fondneſs we generally have for the cuſ 
toms, uſages, and manners of our own age and coun 
try, which makes us apt to take offence at the practice 
of times ſo remote, which were more fimple, and cam 
nearer to nature. We ſhould be ſhocked to ſee prince 
in Homer dreſſing their own dinners, Achilles doing thi 


moſt ſervile offices in perſon, the ſons of great king ? 
feeding their flocks, princeſſes waſhing their own linen © 
in the river, and drawing water out of the well. "A 

But do we not alſo in ſcripture ſee Abraham, th e. 
maſter of a numerous family, tending his cattle ; and tt 
Sarah, who had ſo many ſervants, kneading the bread] * 
with her own hands; Rebecca and Rachel, notwith b 


ſtanding the tenderneſs of their ſex, carrying heavy 
pitchers of water upon their ſhoulders ; Saul and Da 
vid, even after they were anointed kings, employed in 
feeding their flocks ? | 

Reaſon, good ſenſe, and equity, require, that whilſt 
we are reading antient authors, we ſhould go back in- 
to the times and countries they ſpeak of ; and not ex- 
travagantly ſuffer ourſelves to be prejudiced againſt the 
cuſtoms of antiquity, becauſe they differ from ours, 
We might with the ſame reaſon, out of a blind regard 
for the faſhions of our own nation, look upon the drels 
of all other people as ridiculous. Beſides, do we think 
that the delicacy, ſoftneſs and luxury, which have in- 
fected theſe later ages, deſerve ſo much to be preferred 
to the happy ſimplicity of earlier times, the preciou 


remains of priſtine innocence ? | 
VII. A 
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VII. 

As to the real faults that are to be found in Homer, 
heſe, in all reaſon and equity, are to be excuſed, in re- 
urn for his innumerable beauties. (6) Longinus, in 
liz inquiry, whether mediocrity, when perfect in its 
ind, ſhould not be preferred to the ſublime with ſome 
ults, lays down this rule, and proves it from the very 
ature of. this ſort of performances. For my own part, 
kys he (c), I am of“ opinion, that the ſublime has not 
naturally the purity of the middle ſtile. . . . It is with 
the ſublime, as with immenſe riches, we cannot take 
care of every thing ſo particularly, but ſomething, 
though in our poſſeſſion, muſt be negleQted. . . . Thus, 
continues he, though I have obſerved in Homer, and 
in all the moſt famous authors, paſſages which do not 
* pleaſe me; I think that theſe are faults they diſregard- 
ed, and that we cannot ſo properly call them faults 

vas little overſights, which have eſcaped them; be- 


AM" cauſe, being wholly intent upon what was great, 


' they could not dwell upon little things. . . . (4) All 

* we can obtain by committing no faults, is not to be 
* blamed ; but it is the ſublime which gains us admi- 
ration. What ſhall I fay then? One of the beauti- 
* ful paſſages and ſublime thoughts, which we meet 
with in the works of theſe excellent authors, is alone 
* ſufficient to make amends for all their faults.” 


VIII. 


This rule may be of great uſe to aſſiſt us in paſſing 
right judgment upon Homer and Virgil. I queſtion 
Whether, in explaining theſe poets to the boys, it 
would be proper to prefer the one before the other; 
nd if it might not be better to leave this great point 
indecided, by obſerving a kind of neutrality. It is 
nough to make them well acquainted with their 
ifferent characters, by ſetting the beauties of both 

in 
Long. rept Wee, C. 27. (e) w. de ſublim, cap. 27. 47 Cip, 30. 
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in their full light. Quintilian ſeems to have purſue” 
w 


this method in his judicious manner of treating, theſe tw 
great poets. He makes an high encomium of Home! 
in which he gives in a few words a juſt idea of the won 
derful variety of that poet's ſtile. (d) Hunc nemo i 
* magnis ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate ſuperavidli”* 
« Idem lætus ac preſſus, jucundus et gravis, tum cop! he 
e tum brevitate mirabilis.” In great matters, nothin 
« is more ſublime than his expreſſion, in ſmall one 
„ nothing more proper. Flowing and conciſe, grave ani © 


% pleaſant, he is equally admirable for his copiouſne(M”® 
* and his brevity.” He then proceeds to Virgil, an '* 
after (e) quoting a celebrated paſſage from Domitiuf® 
Afer, the moſt famous orator of his time, who place * 
Virgil after Homer, but very near him, he draw C 

| 


in a few lines the perfect character of both. Home 
he owns was the better genius, Virgil had a larger ſharg © 


of art and ſtudy ; the one was more lively and ſublime 6 
the other more correct and exact; Homer riſes with © 
more force, but ſometimes overflows; Virgil is con b 
ſtantly the ſame, and never departs from his character Cl 
It is thus Quintilian, after. weighing in the balance of la 
reaſon and equity the different qualifications of theſe 

two great men, ſeems willing to eſtabliſh a kind of equa i 
lity between them. Et hercle, ut illi nature cœleſti « 


& atqueimmortali ceſſerimus,ita curæ et diligentiæ ve 
6 1deo in hoc plus eſt, quod ei fuit magis laborandum : 
cc et quantum eminentioribus vincimur, fortaſſe xquali * 
6 tate penſamus.” | 


IX. 


| 8 
By keeping up to a like neutrality, it might be 
very uſeful to make the boys compare certain beau- 
tiful paſſages of Virgil with thoſe of Homer from 
hence they were copied. It is a great advantage on 
| | Homer's 


(4) Quint. lib. 10. c. 1. g 

(e) Utar verbis iiſdem, quæ ex Afro Domitio juvenis accepi : qui mi- 
hi interroganti, quem Homero erederet maxime accedere : ſecundus, in- 
quit, eſt Virgilius, proprior tamen primo quam tertio, Ibid, 
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J Homer's ſide, that he ſerved as a pattern to Virgil, and 


we may juſtly . apply to him what has been ſaid of 
Demoſthenes with reſpe& to Cicero, (/) Cedendum 
in hoc quidem, quod et ille prior fuit, et ex magna 
« parte Ciceronem, quantus eſt, fecit.” Of the two 
heroes of Homer, Virgil has made but one, in whom 
he has artfully united all the great qualities that belong- 
ed to the other two of the Greek poet. He has alſo 
taken from him the beſt part of his epiſodes ; and has 
borrowed a great number of his compariſons. There 
$a ſecret pleaſure in tracing the Greek poet through the- 
performance of the Latin, and diſcovering the ineſti- 
mable imitations, which are equally an honour to them 
both. The copy ſometimes falls ſhort of the beauties 
of the original ; ſometimes it ſurpaſſes it, and by happy 


firokes of the pencil adds lines, which make it an ori- 


inal of itſelf. As to the expreſſion, numbers, and ca- 
dence, Homer 1s infinitely the ſuperior; and it is proper 
early to accuſtom the ears of the boys to that ſweet and 
harmonious melody, which reigns in all his verſes, and 
liffuſes' ſuch graces, as are not to be imitated in any 
language but the Greek. 

Thus we ſee, the ſtudy of Homer, undertaken in 
this manner, may contribute very much to the forming 
of taſte, which makes me think, that as in the claſſes 
there is not time enough to read over one of his poems 
entire, it might be uſeful to read only ſuch ſelect paſſa- 
ges as are capable of giving a proper idea of this poet. 
Some paſſages of this kind I ſhall now attempt to ex- 
plain. 


AR TI- 
(f) Quintil, I. 10. c. 1. 
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ARTICLE Tut SECON D. 


PASSAGES in HOMER remarkable for the STILE and 
ELOCUTION, 


MUST not be very large upon this ſubject, leſt I 
ſhould add too much to the length of my work, and 
yet it is difficult to be brief in ſpeaking of the beauties 


of Homer. I ſhall produce ſome of different kinds, 


without - tying myſelf down to any exact or regular 
order. 
I. 


NUMBERS and CADENCE. 


Homer is admirable for expreſſing the nature of the 
things he deſcribes by the ſound and order of the words, 
and ſometimes by the choice of the letters. 


1. A harſþ SounD. a 


e) tr N og 
22 71 2 due iC avipore. 

There is no ear, ſays M. Boivin, ſpeaking of the 
beauty of this paſſage, Which does not ſeem to hear the 
crackling, and as I may ſay the cry of the fail, and the 
wind that rends it. | 

2. A ſmooth and flowing SOU ND. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more gentle or 
harmonious than the paſſage where the poet deſcribes 
the ſoft and perſuaſive eloquence of Neſtor. 

(5) Tote q Nirwe 


Edv arogeot, aryl; H ae, 
18 «, ar YAwoong wiilog yAuxiwy ge alu. 


e To calm their paſſions with the words of age, 


* Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Py lian ſage, 
2 Experienc 'd 


* 


(gJ Od, ix. 7. (Y) Il. 1. 247. 
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« F.xperienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion ſkill'd, 
« Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtill'd. 
PoPE. 
3. HEAVINESS. 


The following verſes ſurpriſingly expreſs the taking 
of great pains, and laborious exerciſe. 
Kai uns Tov tioeidev, Agri A Ixil, 
Adar gaga golla miwgior apPorigno'y 
"HTos ö pty onngrTlojuarcs Nięelilt oli: 
Adar Bmw iw wheoxe wort MiPoy WAN Gre wikaes 
"Axgoy urepaniuv. Tit amorghaont xgarait; 
Abri, iteila midords xvnirdtlo AGas 45605 i | 
Avrtag by d bono Ihe xara N in Wews 
Es ße ix , xovin N in xga 305 dewers. 
& I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd, ſurvey'd 


A mournful viſion! the Siſyphian ſhade ; 


“% With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan 
„p the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone 
“ The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 


, & Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes along the 


„ ground. | 
« Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, _ | - 
« Duſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends in dews. 
|  PorPr, 
4. SWIFTNESS. 


In the following paſſage, the rapidity of the ſecond 
verſe may diſpute it with that of the horſe, whoſe 
ſwiftgeſs in the race Homer is deſcribing. 

() ode. Teas immos, inmiga ures 010 
Kam pan a x} ira Nwxiue 19% pi. 
It is probable Virgil had this beauty in his eye, when 


he wrote this line, 


(1) Qyadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula cam- 
pum. 
With what elegance does he deſcribe in another 
place the ſpeed and ſwiftneſs of Æneas's horſes ? 
Vol. I. | O = 


(i) Od; xi. * 502 Y M. v. 223. (!) En, 8. 596. 
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Al Us A our 61 | Celdwger & Seeger, 


"Angoy i kor ' @rbegixwy Korg Toy bier, SN xaTixAsy, 
AW ors * cnigrge r evorc „ ανν. 
Argos £76 p. H ad; Tao Oironor, 


« Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the 
plain, 
« Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 
«© And when along the level ſeas they flew, 
« Scarce on the ſurface curl'd the briny dew. Pop. 


Virgil has imitated this paſſage in deſcribing the 
ſwiftneſs of Camilla ; and I queſtion whether the copy 
be at all inferior to the original. 


(n) Illa vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras curſu læſiſſet ariſtas : 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti 
Ferret iter; celeres nec tingeret æquore plantas. 


Outſtripp'd the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, 

Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain: 

She ſwept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkimm'd along, 

Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung. DRYDEV. 


(o) But nothing can come up to the beauty of the 
deſcription which Homer gives of the paſſage of Nep- 
tune. I ſhall here do little elſe than copy the remarks 
of M. Boivin. This god was in the iſle of Samothra- 
cia. His arms, his chariot, and horſes, were at Æge, 
a town in Eubcea or Achaia. He makes but four ſteps 
to get thither. The god. puts on his arms, mounts 
his chariot, and departs. Nothing is more rapid than 
his courſe. He flies over the waters. The verſes of 
Hamer in that place run ſwifter than the god himſelf. 
I appeal to the readers of the Greek text, if they are 
at all acquainted with the difference between the rapidi- 
ty of a dactyle, and the ſlowneſs of a 3 


By N N xvmar © arαοο N rt va abr 


Hailobes i xev0uwr, S nhomow Avaxla, 
Tu- 


(m) II. xx, 226, (n) En. 7. $08, (o) II. xiii. 17, &e. 
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Lag 
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Fnborurn & baxuoon Niralo* Tot N imirorlo 
Pig par, 87 déi Naivilo yang AC 
He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies: 
* He fits ſuperior, and the chariot flies: 
% His whirling wheels the glaſly ſurface ſweep: 
* Th' enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 
© Gambol around him on the watry way; 
“% And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play: 
“The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, 
“ Exults, and crowns the monarch of the main; 
* The parting waves before his courſers fly: 
% 'The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. Pore. 


It is ſufficient to have ears, to perceive the rapidity 
of Neptune's chariot in the very ſound of the firſt and 
two laſt lines, each of which 1s entirely compoſed of 
dactyles, excepting that one ſpondee, which muſt ne- 


ceſſarily terminate the verſe. M. Boileau has tranſlated 


this paſſage in his verſion of Longinus. 


Il attele ſon char, et montant fierement. 

Lui fait fendre les flots de Phumide element. 

Des qu'on le voit marcher ſur ces liquides plaines, 
D'aiſe on entend ſauter les peſantes balaines. 
L'eau fremit ſous le dieu qui lui donne la loi, 

Et ſemble avec plaiſir reconnoitre ſon roi. 
Cependant le char vole, &c. 


Theſe lines are certainly admirable : yet we muſt own 
they are by far inferior to the Greek in numbers and 
harmony, which our language is not ſo capable of as the 
Greek and Latin, as it wants the diſtinction of long 
and ſhort ſyllables, which in thoſe two languages form 
the feet, and agreeably diverſify the numbers. But not- 


withſtanding this defect of language, the French poet 


in this verſe, 
D'aiſe on entend ſauter les peſantes balaines, 


has mighty well expreſſed the agility of the leap, and 


the heavineſs of the monſtrous fiſh, two things direaly 
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oppoſite, but happily deſcribed by the ſound of the 


words, and the numbers of the verſe, hich riſes ſwift- 
ly, and falls heavily. 4 


II. 
DESCRIPTIONS. 


(þ) It is ſaid, that Homer was blind ; and yet his 
poetry is rather a painting than a poem, ſo exactly does 
he lay before our eyes, and copy from nature the ima- 
ges of every thing he undertakes to deſcribe. 

1. It is not ſurpriſing that this poet, who gives life and 
action to inanimate beings, ſhould repreſent the horſes 
of Achilles under ſuch affliction for the death of Pa- 
troclus. He deſcribes them, after this mournful acci- 
dent, as fixed and immoveable with grief, their heads 
bowed down to the earth, their manes trailing in the 
duſt, and ſhedding tears in abundance. 


Odds in oxime xagnala' gaga & oÞw 
Siga x rd BrPager wap p pet — 
Hye ol, bangn bY land air 


ZevyMng it ud wage Gyr afp: go 

—* Along their face 

6 The big round drops cours'd down with ſilent pace, 

« Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 

4 Circled their arched necks, and wav'd in ſtate, 

Trail'd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 

« And prone to earth was hung their languid head. 
PoPE. 


Virgil's deſcription of a horſe's grief is orders and 
no leſs lively. 


(7) Poſt bellator equus poſitis inſignibus Æthon 
It lacrymans, guttiſque humeQat grandibus ora. 


La) 


* 


* 


To 


(p) Traditum eſt homerum cæcum fuiſſe. At ejus picturam non 
poeſim videmus. Quz regio, quæ ora, quæ ſpecies formæ, quæ pugna, 
qui motus hominum, qui ferarum, non ita expictus eſt, ut, quæ ipſe non 
viderit, nos ut videremus, effeccric ? Tuſc. quzſt lib. 5. n. 114. 

(9) Ul. xvii. 437 (r) En. 11. 89. 


— ＋ — — 
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To cloſe the pomp, Æthon, the ſteed of ſtate 
Is led, the fun'rals of his lord to wait, 


Stripp'd of his trappings, with a ſullen pace 
He walks, and the big tears run rolling down his face. 


DRYDEN. 


Can the tears of a horſe be more finely deſcribed than 
by theſe laſt words? Put“ lacrymis” inſtead of“ guttis 
* grandibus, and the image is loft. 

2. The fire of rage flaſhes in theſe lines of Homer, 


no leſs than in the eyes of Agamemnon, whoſe tranſ- | 


port of paſſion he is deſcribing. 


( 3 / uirtog N 4 eisig alp νtĩ 
Iiararr, 3002 0 0b vg Ab TETONT ib : 
% Black choler fill'd his breaſt, that boil'd with ire, 
* And from his eyeballs flaſh'd the living fire.“ 
Port. 


Horace has imitated the firſt line,“ Fervens difficile 


“ bile (t) tumet jecur ;” and Virgil the ſecond, 


) Totoque ardentis ab ore 
Scintillz abſiſtunt : oculis micat acribus ignis. 


from his wide noſtrils flies 
A fiery fteam, and ſparkles from his eyes. 


DRYDEN, 


3. The majeſtic motion of the head, by which Jupi- 
ter makes the heavens tremble, is known to all the 
world. 


( x ) H, 8 evi r edo. ved: Kęor lo. 


Alger, Ta Aęa 0657 24 imT*gpuoarls avaxlog 
Kearys ar ,p KEY Ey di iAiAiZer "OA poON. 


« He ſpoke, and awffil bends his ſable brows; 


* Shakes. his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 


The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the god; 
« High 


(s) U. i. 103. (u) En. 12. 101. 
(t) Ode 13. Rb. 1. (x), Il. 1. 5 fl. 
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* High heaven with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
% And all Olympus to the center ſhook.” Poet, 


cc 
«6 


This paſſage has been imitated by the greateſt poets, 


(x) Annuit, et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 
(y) Terrificam capitis concuſſit terque quaterque 
Cæſariem, cum qua terras, mare, ſidera movit. 
(z) Regum verendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis, 
Clari giganteo triumpho, 
CunCQa ſupercilio moventis, 


Theſe three poets ſeem to have divided the three 
lines of Homer among themſelves, with the three cir- 
cumſtances contained in them. Virgil has taken only 
the nodding of the head, Ovid the ſhaking of the hair, 
and Horace the motion of the brows, 

4. The deſcription of the battle of the gods is one of 
the moſt noble in Homer. The Greeks and 'Trojans 
being ready to join battle, Jupiter had given the gods 
permiſſion to deſcend from heaven, ſhare in the fight, 
and take which ſide they pleaſed: 


& (a) Above, the fire of gods his thunder rolls, 

«© And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 

“ Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground, 

£6 The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around: 

& Thro' all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 

„And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 

* Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, 

And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main. 

© Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

& Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid bead, 

“ Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arms ſhould 
"66:16 

« His dark . open to the day; 

& And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

« Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful &en to gods. 


© Such 
(x) Virg. {y) Ovid, () Horat. (a) Il. 4x. 


— 
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« Such war th' immortals wage; ſuch horrors rend 
© The world's vaſt concave, when the gods contend.” 
PoPE. 


M. Dacier's tranſlation of this paſſage, though very 
exact and noble, does not come up to the harmony and 
beauty of the Greek verſes. 

M. Boileau, as we have already obſerved, has tranſ- 
lated one part of this paſſage. 


L'enfer s' emeut au bruit de Neptune en furie. 
Pluton ſort de ſon trone, il palit, il $ecrie : 

Il a peur, que ce dieu, dans cet affreux ſejour 
D' un coup de ſon trident ne faſſe entrer le jour, 
Et par le centre ouvert de la terre Ebranlee,, 

Ne faſſe voir de Styx la rive deſolèe; 

Ne decouvre aux vivans cet empire odieux. 
Abhorre des mortels, et craint meme des dieux. 


Theſe lines are very beautiful, but far inferior to the 
Greek. I ſhall examine but one of them. Pluton 
* ſort de ſon trone, il palit, i] Secrie.” The word 
* ſortir,” which might agree with Pluto, had he left 
his throne calm and undiſturbed, is cold and languid. 


This god does not © turn pale,” till after he had quitted 


his throne. Does paleneſs then come on by ſuch flow 
degrees, and is it not the firſt and more immediate ef- 
fect of fear ? The Greek has a very different vivacity, 
Alg? * bn be Ale, * bt, © Ina fright he leaped from 
6 his throne, and cried out.” But how ſhall we-ren- 
der the cadence Aa; d ix gw AN in any other language, 
which alone expreſſes the haſty and precipitate motion of 


the god? Virgil has attempted to imitate one part of 


this beautiful paſſage of Homer, but has not been able 
to come up to the beauty of the original. 


(b) Non ſecus ac ſi qua penitus vi terra dehiſcens 
Infernas reſeret ſedes, et regna recludat 
Pallida, diis inviſa; ſuperque immane barathrum 
. trepidentque immiſſo lumine manes. 
A ſounding 
(b) En. 8. 243. 
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A ſounding flaw ſucceeds: and from on high, 


& The gods with hate beheld the nether ſky : 
The ghoſts repine at violated night.“ 


DryDEx, 

Beſides many other differences, in Virgil we have on- 

ly a compariſon, which renders the deſcription cold and 

languid ; whereas in Homer, it is an action, which is 
much more lively and animated. 

5. The paſſage where Hector, before he engages, 

takes leave of Andromache, and embraces Aſtyanax, 

is one of the moſt beautiful and pathetic in the whole 


poem. I ſhall give a part of it, which will take in both 
_ deſcriptions and diſcourſe. 


„ (e) Hector, this heard, return'd without delay, 
* Swift through the town he trod his former way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, 
* And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
© With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir; 
* The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt, 
* His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
* Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
« Fair as the new-born ſtar, that gilds the morn. 
& Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refign'd 
* To tender paſſions all his mighty mind; 
* His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke 
* Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
% Toodaring Prince | ah, whither doſt thou run? 

& Ah! too forgetful of thy wiſe and ſon! 
© And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
„ A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 
| | « For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice. 
“ Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain, 
Nou hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be fans! 2 

cc h 


(c) II. vi. 490, 494. 


* 
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C Oh! grant me, God, ere Hector meets his doom, 
« All I can aſk of heaven, an early tomb! 
© So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 
c And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 
& No parent now remains my grief to ſhare, 
&© Nofather's aid, no mother's tender care.“ 
Pore. 


After having digreſſed, perhaps ſomewhat too long, 
upon the greatneſs of her paſt calamities, ſhe then goes. 
on; 


% Yet while my Hector till ſurvives, I ſee 
% My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
% Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare, 
Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care 


Hector, having anſwered Andromache in a manner 
equally noble and affectionate, 


4 Thr illuſtrious Prince of Troy, 
4 Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy, 
* The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
« Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt. 
* With. ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
* And Hector haſten'd to relieve his child. 
© 'Theglittering terrors from his brows unbound, . 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer. 
4 O thou, whoſe glory fills the æthereal throne,, 
* And all the deathleſs powers, protect my ſon ! 
* Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
(To guard the Trojans,. to defend the crown, 
* Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
* And riſe the Hector of the future age 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
Oft heroes ſlain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
O 5 4 © Whole 
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% Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
& And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame; 
«© While pleas'd amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 

« He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 

C Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 

“ Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

% Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 

& The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 

& She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. Poet. 


There never was a finer piece of painting than this. 
How expreſſive is the grief and conſternation of An- 
dromache ? How juſt and beautiful the image of a child, 
frighted at the glittering of his father's arms, and ſhrink- 
ing back into the boſom of his nurſe ! The ſentiment of 
Hector, who deſires to ſee his fon exceed him in glory, 
how natural? But how extremely delicate are the laſt 
words, vazevie yoaowe | It is ſufficient to be able to read 
Greek, and to have ſome ear, to perceive the entire ſoft- 
neſs of them, and to own that no tranſlation can come 
up to them in beauty. 

M. de la Motte has thus imitated this ſhort diſcourſe 
of Hector. | 


Je vous offre mon fils, dieux, faites-en le votre : 
Digne de votre appui, qu'il n'en cherche point autre. 
Rendez le, s'il ſe peut, le ſecours de Troiens,s 

Quꝰ'un jour par ſes exploits il efface les miens. 
Recompenſez en lui la piete du pere, 

Et qu'il ſoit le plaiſirs et Phonneur de ſa mere. 


I know not whether I am prejudiced in favour of 
antiquity, but the Greek verſes affect me infinitely 
more than the French, though they are very beautiful. 
There is no oppoſition or antitheſis in the Greek poet; 
the noble ſimplicity we find in him is far above thoſe 
little figures. The French verſes do not repreſent the 
beautiful and lively image of a young conqueror return- 
ing from the battle laden with ſpoils, thoſe amiable 

and 
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and flattering words which Hector, by a figure full of 
force and energy, puts into the mouths of the ſpectators, 


nor the pathetic and tender impreſſion of joy which ſuch 


a ſpectacle cauſes in the heart of a mother; xagim & ꝙęi- 
Ye wire, This laſt thought ſeems very ſimple, and is ſo 
in reality, and its beauty lies in its ſimplicity. Let but 
any one carefully examine what a mother muſt think 
and feel, who ſees her ſon returning in triumph from a 
battle, and bearing the ſpoils with him, and hears the 
exclamations of the multitude in his praiſe, and he will 
diſcern this ſecret and inward ſentiment of joy to reign 
in her heart, which Homer ſo wonderfully expreſſes in 
theſe few words, ag & geh ue. This is to copy 
after nature. (4) He makes the ſame obſervation of La- 
tona, who was tranſported with joy to ſee her daughter 
Diana diſtinguiſhed in the dance, and excelling all the 
other nymphs. ve N ve Geivee A Virgil, in making 


the ſame compariſon, has not omitted this circumſtance,. 


(e) Latonæ tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus. 
4 And feeds with ſecret joy her ſilent breaſt. DRY DEN. 


M. de la Motte has not given us all thoſe beauties. 
Thus his deſign was not to tranſlate, but to imitate 
Homer by an abridgment of him. 


(f) The reception the ſhepherd Eumzus gives to the 


young Telemachus upon his unexpectedly returning 
to him after a long abſence, is inimitable both in its 
ſimplicity and its beauty. The dog by a ſudden ex- 
preſſion of joy, and a. gentle wagging» of his tail, is 
the firſt to bring the tidings of his maſter's arrival. As 
ſoon as he appears, Eumzus lets fall the veſſels he held 
in his hands, runs to meet him, throws his arms 
around his neck, tenderly embraces him, and bathes 
him in his tears. As a father, ſays the poet, grieved 


at the long abſence of his fon, the ſole object of his 


affection, upon ſeeing him at laſt return, is never 
weary 


- (4) Od. vi. 102, 109. (6) Ef 1. 506, (Ff) Od. xvii. 1, &e. 
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weary of embracing him; ſo. Eumæus gives himſelf 
up to the tranſports of his joy upon ſight of 'Telema- 
chus, as though he had recovered him from the grave, 
and retrieved him from the dead. Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, in the treatiſe l have already quoted, obſerves 
that this paſſage, which is one of the moſt beautiful in 
Homer, derives its chief beauties from the order and 
harmonious ſound of the words which are otherwiſe very 
ſimple, and convey. only common ideas. How 1s it 
poſſible to transfer theſe graces into another language? 


III. 


 StMILES. 


In theſe the riches and fertility of Homer's imagina- 
tion principally appear, and one would fay that all na- 
ture ſeems to have exhauſted itſelf to embelliſh his po- 
ems with an infinite variety of images and ſimilitudes. 
Sometimes they conſiſt only in a ſingle circumſtance, but 
are never the leſs noble. At other times they are of a 
juſt length, that gives the poet an opportunity to diſplay 
all poſſible magnificence of expreſſion; and I would en- 
treat the reader to examine the whole grace and ele- 
gance of them in the original. There are ſome that are 
ſoft and pathetic, and others that are grand and ſublime. 
I ſhall 'produce but a very few, and make a choice of 
ſuch chiefly as Virgil has copied after him. 

1. Homer very often uſes the compariſon of the 
wind, the hail, a whirlwind, a torrent, to expreſs the 
ſwiftneſs and promptitude of his combatants. But all 
theſe ideas are too faint to deſcribe the rapidity of the 
immortal horſes. 


(g) Far as a ſhepherd from ſome point on high, 
© O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 
Through ſuch a ſpace of air with thund'ring ſound, 
c At ev'ry leap th' immortal courſers bound. Popes. 
| He 


(gs) II. v. 773» 
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He meaſures their leaps, ſays Longinus, by the whole 
breadth of the horizon. 

() He goes (till farther to ſhew the celerity of Juno, 
by comparing it to the thought of a traveller revolving 
in his mind the ſeveral places he had ſeen, and paſſing 
through them more ſwiftly than the lightening flies 
from weſt to eaſt. 

2. Homer has two beautiful compariſons in the be- 
ginning of the third book, and the application Virgil 
has made of them, may teach us their value. 


(i) Him Menelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 

«© With heart elated, and with joyful eyes. 

So joys a lion, if the branching deer 

Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear. 

& In vain the youths oppoſe, the maſtiffs bay, 

© The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. 

© Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound 

* In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 

“ From his high chariot.” Popx. 


(4) Impaſtus ſtabula alta leo ſeu ſæpe peragrans, 
(Suadet enim veſana fames) f1 forte fugacem 
Conſpexit capream, aut ſurgentem in cornua cervum z 
Gaudet hians immane, comaſque arrexit et hæret 
Viſceribus ſuper accumbens : lavit improba teter 


Ora cruor. 


© Then as a hungry lion, who beholds 

A gameſome goat, who friſks about the folds ; 
* Or beamy ſtag that grazes on the plain: 

« He runs, he roars, he ſhakes his riſing mane ; 
He grins and opens wide his greedy jaws, 

«© The prey lies panting underneath his paws ; 

« He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 


% With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore.“ 
DRYDEN. 


(5) Il. xv. 80. (3) 11, iti, 21, (k) En. x. 72% 
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*« (/) Him, approaching near, 
* The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
„ Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 
% And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
* As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 
* Shot forth to view a ſcaly ſerpent ſees ; 
6 'Trembling and pale he ſtarts with wild affright, 
* And all confus'd precipitates his flight ; 
80 from the King the ſhining warrior flies, 
„ And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies.” Pops. 


A 


Virgil has finely imitated this compariſon, and ſeems 
to have added an additional beauty to the original. 


(n) Improviſum aſpris veluti qui ſentibus anguem 
Preſſit humi nitens, trepiduſque repente refugit 
Attollentem iras, et cærula colla tumentem. 
Haud ſecus Androgeos viſu tremefactus abibat. 


&« As when ſome peaſant in a buſhy brake 
* Has with unwary footing preſs'd a ſnake ; 
« He ſtarts aſide, aſtoniſh'd' when he ſpies 


His riſing creſt, blue neck, and rolling eyes.” 
DR DEN. 


3. Homer's comparing Paris to a courſer, is a ce- 
lebrated ſimile. The Greek lines are too beautiful to 
be omitted here. 


(* Ng & ors Tic galög immo; @x05 70% ink Oar, 
Aton are. beles £91040 Ngo, 
Eiwlus aBiodas t bwpprios oolajuore, 
Krediban, vs bY rden Expt, a aD 9e xa ra: 
Que. aiooolas 5 0 aνe eeToidus 5 
Plus i E youve Pegel ulla 7 Ke — vol lurron. 
Ns biòg TIg1cuoro Nagy H Tligſags & Axęns 
Teuto TajPainur, wa WAERTWe in 
Kaſyanuw, Tein d rodes 2 
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« The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, . * 
« Breaks from his ſtall, and beats the trembling ground; if 
“% Pamper'd and proud he ſeeks the wonted tides, | 
% And laves, in height of blood, his ſhining ſides ; i 
“His head now freed he toſſes to the ſkies ; | 
* His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 

« He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 

* And ſprings exulting to his fields again. 

“ With equal triumph, \prightly, bold, and gay, 
In arms refulgent as the god of day, 

The ſon of Priam glorying in his might, 

% Ruſh'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight.“ 
Porz. 


Virgil ſeems here inclined to enter the liſts with Ho- 
mer, and in a manner to diſpute with him the prize 
of his horſe's courſe. 


(o) Cingitur ipſe furens certatim in prælia Turnus 
Fulgebatque alta decurrens aureus arce.... 

Qualis, ubi abruptis fugit præſepia vinclis 

Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto : 

Aut ille in paſtus armentaque tendit equarum; 

Aut aſſuetus aquæ perfundi flumine noto 

Emicat, arrectiſque fremit cervicibus alte 

Luxurians : luduntque jubæ per colla, per armos. : 


c 


A 


Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 

„The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains 

* Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds ; 

“ And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds, 

% Or ſeeks his wat'ring in the well known flood, 

© To quench his thirſt and cool his fiery blood: 

«© He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

% And o'er his ſhoulder flows his waving mane : 

He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high; 

* Before his * cheſt the frothy waters fly.“ 

DRYDEN. 
We 


* (0) An. zi. 486. 
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We ſee plainly, that the Latin poet has taken a 
great deal of pains to give all the beauties of the ori- 
ginal. He has made little addition, and I can ſee no- 
thing but this one expreſſion, tandem liber eguus, which 
gives a fine idea, and wonderfully deſcribes the impa- 
tient ardour of the horſe, upon ſeeing himſelf at liber- 
ty. 'And yet perhaps Virgil might intend by theſe 
words to expreſs the meaning of all; tame, &c. an 
horſe at reſt who had been kept long in the ſtall. This 
line, Aut aſſuetus ague perfundi flumine noto, gives ex- 
actly the ſenſe of the Greek, but not the harmony, 
And this other, in which he deſcribes the courſe of the 
horſe, Aut ille in paſtus armentague tendit equarum, is 
dull and heavy in compariſon of the Greek verſe, which 
is entirely made up of daQyles, as ſwift as the horſe 
| itſelf. Piu D dige. uila 1 "hea * road lor. The phraſe 
3 N Get mmoto;, which happily expreſſes the noble 
ſtatelineſs of the ſteed, and the pleaſure he takes in his 
own ſtrength and beauty, is wanting in the Latin. 

4. I ſhall conclude this article with two or three 
compariſons, that are ſhorter than thoſe I have pro- 
duced, and of a different kind. 


« (p) As men in ſlumbers ſeem with ſpeedy pace 

« One to purſue, and one to lead the chace, 

« Their ſinking limbs the fancied courſe forſake, 
„Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake.” Porz. 


% Ac velut in ſomnis, oculos ubi languida preſſit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus ægri 
Succidimus : non lingua valet, non corpore note 
Sufficiunt vires, nec vox aut verba ſequuntur. 


c And as, when heavy ſleep has clos'd the fight, 
© The ſickly fancy labours in the night: 

& We ſeem to run, and deſtitute of force, 

« Our ſinking limbs forſake us in the courſe : 


ce In 


(e) II. xxii. 199. (4) En, xli. 908. 
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« In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry: 
„The nerves unbrac'd, their uſual ſtrength deny: | 
And on the tongue the falt'ring accents die.” 
G— DRYDEN. 
The Latin poet has taken only the idea from the 
Greek, and much improved it. 


66 (r) As full-blown poppies, overcharg'd with rain, 

* Decline the head, and drooping kits the plain: 

* So ſinks the youth; his beauteous head depreſs'd 

* Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt.” Pore. 


) Purpureus veluti cum flos ſucciſus aratro 
Langueſcit moriens, laſſove papavera collo 
Demiſere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 

It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapſa recumbit, 


© Like a fair flow'r by the keen ſhare oppreſs'd : 
Like a white poppy ſinking on the plain, 
© Whoſe heavy head is overcharg'd with rain.” 

© #20 


3. (i) As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 
“From danger guards em, and from want defends, 
© In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 

And with th? untaſted food ſupplies her care. 

For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav'd, 
« Her wives, her infants, by my labours ſav'd. 

« Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 

& And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood.” PoPx. 


A #« 


1 


* 


c 


A 


'Tis Achilles who talks thus. I wonder any man 


of taſte and learning ſhould object againſt this paſſage, 
as being too prolix and florid. It takes up but two 
lines, without one ſuperfluous word in them, and is 


principally diſtinguiſhed by its ſimplicity. 
4. SPEECHES. 


(r) . viii. 306. (s) En. ix. 435. Ct) Il. ix. 323. 
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4. SPEECHES. 


The poems of Homer ſupply us with perfect mo- 
dels in every kind of eloquence. 

I. (u) The ſpeeches of Ulyſſes, Phoenix, and Ajax, 
who were delegated by the army to move Achilles to 
take arms again, and repel HeQor, who was upon the 
point of ſetting fire to the Grecian fleet, may ſuffice 
alone to ſhew how well Homer ſucceeded in deſcribin 
the different characters of the perſons whom he makes 
ſpeak. 

Ulyſſes ſpoke the firſt. (x) We know the character 
Homer gives' him in another place. In council and 
upon a public deliberation, he ſeemed at firſt in confu- 
ſion and diffident, with eyes fixed upon the ground, 
without geſture or motion, or any appearance of a great 
orator. But as he grew warm, he was no longer the 
ſame perſon, but like a torrent that falls with impe- 
tuoſity from the ſummit of a rock, he bore down all 
before him by the force of his eloquence. 

Being here concerned with an obftinate and untracta- 
ble man, his manner of ſpeaking 1s extremely ſoft, per- 
ſuaſive and affecting. He begins with deſcribing the 
fatal extremity to which the Greeks were reduced. 
He raiſes the jealouſy of Achilles, by repeating the 
great ſucceſs and terrible menaces of Hector his rival. 
He repreſents the remorſe he will feel, when the evil is 
paſt remedy, for having ſuffered the Greeks to perith 
in this manner before his eyes. And not daring to 
blame the furious exceſſes of his reſentment, he intro- 
duces, with wonderful art the voice of his father, and 
reminds him of what Peleus ſaid to him taking leave of 
him, that the gods give victory, but moderation belongs 
to man, (ſo the heathens thought) that valour with- 
out this virtue was no other than rage, and that no 
one could be beloved by the gods, or be agreeable to 
men, without a fund of benevolence and humanity, 

to 
— U. ix. [=) II. iü. ver. 216, 224. 
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to make him compaſſionate the misfortunes of others. 
He then makes a pompous enumeration of all the pre- 
ſents and offers of ſatisfaction, by which Agamemnon 
propoſes to make him amends for the injury he had 
done him. That if his perſons and preſents were odious 
to him, he begs at leaſt he would caſt an eye of pity 
on the reſt of the Greeks upon the point of being de- 
ſtroyed. And laſtly, he concludes his diſcourſe with 
the circumſtance by which he began, and rekindling 
the jealouſy of Achilles againſt HeQor : Behold him, 
ſays he, juſt by you, tranſported with fury, and inſo- 
lently ſuppoſing, that the Grecian veſſels have not 
brought over a man, that deſerves to be compared to 
him. 

"Tis eaſy to comprehend the force and beauty of 
ſuch reaſons, when joined with all the ornaments of 
poetical diction. 

Phcenix addreſſes himſelf to him in a very different 
manner. He was a good old man, who had been guar- 
dian to Achilles in his infancy, by the direQion of 
Peleus. He ſpeaks to him with the affection of a fa- 
ther, and the authority of a maſter. He reminds him 
of all the cares he had undergone in his education. He 
then gives him admirable advice upon the neceſſity of 
ſuppreſſing his reſentment, and ſubmitting to a recon- 
ciliation, after the example of the gods, who are ap- 
peaſed by ſacrifices and offerings. I ſhall hereafter 
mention what he ſays of prayers and the goddels Ate, 
as it is one of the moſt beautiful and ingenious fictions 
to be met with in all antiquity. He intermixes ſeveral 
ſtories with all this, which might ſeem tedious and pro- 
lix, if we did not recollect, that it is the character of 
(y) old men to be fond of talking of the times paſt, and 
of relating the adventures and exploits of their youth. 

The anſwers of Achilles to theſe two diſcourſes are 
exceeding ſublime; but I ſhall paſs them over, to 
come 

( y) Laudator temporis acti | 
Se puero, cenſor l minorum. Hor. de art. poet. 
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come to the ſpeech of Ajax, the third ambaſſador, 
which I ſhall here repeat entire. 

Ajax was of an haſty diſpoſition, warm and impetu- 
ous. Thus his ſpeech is ſhort, but lively, and full of 
that noble boldneſs, which was natural to him. He 
does not at firſt addreſs his diſcourſe to Achilles, as 
ſuppoſing he was too inflexible and unrelenting to yield 
to perſuaſion, and herein has ſhown an art that cannot 
be ſufficiently admired. 

* Hence let us go, why waſte we time in vain? 
c See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain! | 
4 Lik'd, or not lik'd, his words we muſt relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 

« Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 

* Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains. 

« Stern and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 

* Onjuſt atonement we remit the deed ; 

* A fire the ſlaughter of the ſon forgives, 

The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives: 
The haughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, 
& And gifts can conquer every ſoul but thine; 

4 The gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 

* And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 

* One woman-flave was raviſh'd from thy arms, 
Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. 

4 Then hear, Achilles, be of better mind; 

<< Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 

4 And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 

„ Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt.” 
PoPE. 


The diſcourſe of Ajax was well received by Achil- 
les; but continuing ſtill inflexible, he declared he 
would not take arms till Hector had covered the field 
with the ſlain, ſet fire to the fleet, and approached his 
own tent and veſſels. There, ſays he, will I wait for 
him; and however enraged he is, I will there put a 
ſtop to his fury. 


I know 
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(y) I know not whether we muſt rank among the 
ſpeeches the ſhort diſcourſe of Antilochus to Achilles, 
by which he informs him of the death of Patroclus; 
but nothing can be more eloquent than that paſſage. 
The circumſtance of his preſenting himſelf with his 
face all drowned in tears, was a kind of prelude, 
foretelling what was after to follow. 


Sad tidings, ſon of Peleus, thou muſt hear, 
« And wretched I th' unwilling meſſenger ! 

© Dead is Patroclus! for his corſe they fight, 
« His naked corſe: his arms are HeQor's right. Porz. 


z) This ſhort diſcourſe is juſtly propoſed as a perfect 
model of oratorial brevity. It conſiſts of but four 
lines. In the two firſt Antilochus prepares Achilles 
for the ſad tidings he was about to tell him, which 
ought not to have been laid before: him too abruptly. 
And in the two laſt, as Euſtathius obſerves, it compre- 
6 hends the whole * the death of Patroclus, the 
ce perſon that killed him, the conteſt for his body, and 
„his arms in poſſeſſion of the enemy. Beſides, it 
* ſhould be obſerved, that grief has ſo crowded his 
ce words, that in theſe two verſes he leaves the verb 
© auPpaxoumu without its nominative.” But what 1 
find moſt admirable is the choice of the word he makes 
uſe of to declare theſe tidings. He does not ſay, 
Patroclus is dead, as it has been tranſlated, and perhaps 
could not poſſibly be otherwiſe. He avoids all ex- 
preſſions, which might carry with them ſorrowful and 
bloody ideas, Tide, wipalas, arigilas, and ſubſtitutes the 
moſt gentle phraſe he could poſſibly employ upon this 
occaſion, Keiras Tlargoracg, Facet Patroclus, “ Patroclus 
1s fallen.” But our language is not capable of render- 


ing this beauty and delicacy. One might ſay indeed, 
Patroclus is no more. 
3. I ſhall 
( M. xviii. 18. 


(S) Narrare quis brevius poteſt, quam qui mortem nuntiat Patrocli ? 
Quant. lib, 10. cap. 1. 
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3. (a) I ſhall conclude with the ſpeech of Priam to 
Achilles, when he demands of him the body of his 
fon Hector. To conceive the full beauty of it, we 
muſt call to mind the character of Achilles, rough, 
violent, and inflexible. But he was a ſon, and had a 
father. His heart obdurate, and inſenſible to every 
other motive, could not be ſoftened into compaſſion by 
any inducement but this. And therefore Mercury the 
god of eloquence, adviſed him to dwell upon it. 

With this he begins and ends his diſcourſe. Being 
entered the tent of Achilles, he throws himſelf upon 
his knees, kiſſes his hands, thoſe murderous hands, 
that had ſlain ſo many of his children. 

Xegols *AxiAnio; h Ye, x) x08 xaieas 
Armas, ardeoPires ai 0; roh xlavor vic. 

Achilles is much ſurpriſed at ſo ſudden a ſpeQacle. 
All around him are ſeized with a like aſtoniſhment, 
and keep filence ; at laſt Priam ſpeaks: 


„ Ah think, thou favour'd of the pow'rs divine! 
« Think of thy father's age, and pity mine; 
& In me thy father's rev'rend image trace, 
„ Thoſe ſilver hairs, that venerable face; 
His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon ſee ! 
& In all my equal, but in miſery | 
& Yet now perhaps, ſome turn of human fate 
46 Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful tate ? 
Think from ſome pow'rful foe thou ſeeſt him fly, 
& And beg protection with a feeble cry. | 
“ Yet ſtil] one comfort in his ſoul may riſe; 
& He hears his ſon ſtill lives to glad his eyes; 
“ And hearing ſtill may hope a better day 
6 May ſend him thee to chaſe that foe away. 
& No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 
© The beſt, the braveſt of my ſons are lain ! 
& Yet what a race? ere Greece to Ilion came 
© The pledge of many a lov'd and loving dame. 


« Nineteen 
(a) II. xxiv. 485, Ce. 
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&© Nineteen one mother bore.—— Dead, all are dead! 
«© How oft, alas! has wretched Priam bled ? 
„ Still one was left, their loſs to recompenſe, 
« His father's hope, his country's laſt defence; 
© Him too thy rage has lain ! beneath thy ſteel, 
“ Unhappy in his country's cauſe he fell. 
% For him through hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
* For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay 
© Large gifts, proportion'd to thy wrath, I bear: 
* Oh, hear the wretched, and the gods revere ! 
% Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 
« See him in me, as helpleſs and as old! 
e Though not ſo wretched : There he yields to me, 
6% The firſt of men in ſovereign miſery. 
Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 
© The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race; 
“ Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 
* And kiſs thoſe hands yet reeking with their gore. 


PoPE. 


How uncompaſſionate ſoever Achilles was, he could 
not reſiſt ſo pathetic a diſcourſe, The gentle name of 
father drew tears from his eyes. He raiſed Priam with 
tenderneſs, and ſeemed to bear a part in his ſorrows. 
They both burſt out into floods of grief, the one for the 
loſs of Hector, the other in remembrance of Peleus 
and Patroclus. 

There are abundance of ſuch paſſages as theſe I 
have quoted in Homer, and ſome perhaps ſtill more 
beautiful. And the reading of this poet, in my opinion, 
eſpecially if attended with ſome refſections to point out 
his beauties, and compared with the paſſages of Virgil, 
where he has imitated him, 1s very capable of giving 


youth a juſt idea of fine poetry and ſolid eloquence. 


., CHAR 
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4 - i KEW 
INSTRUCTIONS to be drawn from Ho MER. 


" SHALL reduce the inſtructions which the boys 
ſhould principally attend to in reading Homer, to 
three articles. The firſt regards uſages and cuſtoms ; 
the ſecond, morality and the conduct of life; and the 
third, religion and the gods. Madam Dacier, in the 
learned remarks ſhe has added to her tranſlation of this 
poet, is very exact in pointing out theſe valuable foot- 
ſteps of antiquity to her reader. Her reflections have 
been of great help to me in treating this matter, and 
may ſupply a maſter with proper inſtructions for his 
ſcholars. As the chief deſign of my work, which J 
have already frequently obſerved, is to form the taſte of 
youth in every branch of learning, ſo far as lies in my 
power, and to enable them to derive all the advantages 
that may be reaſonably expected from the ancients, I 
imagine, that what I ſhall here ſay upon Homer, may 
ſerve as a model to young maſters and ſcholars, for 
making the like obſervations in the reading of all other 
authors. | 


ARTICLE rux FIRST. 
Of Usacrs and CusToms. 
ORACE obſerves of Ulyſſes, that in travelling 
through different countries, he was very care- 


ful to inform himſelf in their cuſtoms and manners: 


(5) Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes. 


We 


(5) Horat, de art, poet. 
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We ſhould do the ſame in regard to the different 
books we read; and it is of great ule to accuſtom youth 
early to make ſuch obſervations as theſe, which will in- 
ſtruQ them, as they go along, in a great many agree» 
able and curious matters. As Homer is the moſt ancient 
of all the profane writers, that have come down to us, 
he may contribute very much to ſatisfy this laudable cu- 
rioſity, which ſhould be found in every reader of under- 
ſtanding, as well as in a careful traveller. 


I. Of the MAN NERS of the Axcixxrs. 


Princes and Kings in Homer, have nothing. of the 
luxury and pomp which have fince infected the courts 
of great men ; ſimplicity and modeſty were the happy 
character of thoſe early ages. Their palaces were not 
filled with an uſeleſs throng of domeſtics, valets and 
officers, capable of introducing a!l ſorts of vices by their 
pride and idleneſs. When the deputies of the princes 
of Greece came to find Achilles, that prince, all-pows / 
erful as he was, had no guards, gentlemen-ufhers, or 
courtiers about him. They enter his apartment, and 
addreſs him without ceremony. Preſently after, an en- 
tertainment is prepared, Achilles cuts the meat out him- 
ſelf, and divides and ſpits it. 

The ladies and princeſſes were not more delicate. A 
noble and vigorous education had inured them to labour, 
and to ſuch offices as we think low and mean, but were 
agreeable to what they were at firſt deſigned for, to 
their condition and capacities, and more proper to pre- 
ſerve their virtue, than the vain amuſements and diver- 
ſions which have ſucceeded in their ſtead. They went 
to draw water from the ſpring in perſon : Nauſicaa, the 
daughter of the Phæacian King, goes to waſh her gar- 
ments in the river with her women: And the Queen her 
mother was got up to her ſpinning by break of day, in 
the chimney corner. 

6c (e) Theſe were the cuſtoms of thoſe heroic, thoſe 
c happy times, when luxury and effeminacy were 

Vor. I. P nat 

(c) M. Dacier in her preface to Homer. | 
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% not known, and when glory conſiſted only in virtue | 

© and labour; and nothing but floth and vice were | 
„ diſhonourable. Both ſacred and profane hiſtory in- 

c forms us, that it then was the cuſtom to ſerve them- { 

« ſelves; and this cuſtom was a precious remnant of the 

«© golden age. The patriarchs wrought with their own 


e hands; the maidens of greateſt quality went them- 
& ſelves to fetch water from the ſpring ; Rebecca, Ra- | 
% chel, and Jethro's daughters drove their flocks thither. 
& In Fabius Pictor, Rhea herſelf goes to draw water; 
6 the daughter of Tarpeius does the ſame in Livy.” 
II. SACRIFICES. | 
Wine deſcribes at large the ceremonies uſed in ſa- | 
 erificing, in the firſt book of the Iliad, and the third 
of the Odyſſey. In this laſt paſſage, Neſtor is the ſa- | 
crificer ; for Kings had then the ſuperintendency over | 
religion, and the prieſthood was annexed to the crown. | 
I ſhall give this laſt deſcription almoſt as it ſtands in | 
Homer, adding only ſome of Madam Dacier's notes, | 
to make it more eaſily underſtood. | 
-.: Neſtor gave orders to the princes his ſons to make 
ready the neceſſary preparations for the ſacrifice he de- 
ſigned to offer the gods, upon account. of Telemachus's 
arrival. 
They bring the heifer. A proper officer gilds the - 
horns. Stratius and Echephron preſent it to him. 
Alretus carries in one hand a coſtly baſon with a golden 
'ewer, and in the other, a baſket, with the ſacred barley 
neceſſary for the oblation. 
Thraſymedes ſtood cloſe by the victim, with an axe 
in his hand, ready to ſtrike ; and his brother an 
held the veſſel to receive the blood. 
Then Neſtor waſhes his hands, cuts off the hair from 
the forehead of the victim, and throws it into the fire, 
ſprinkles the ſacred barley upon his head, and joins pray- 
ers to this action, addreſſed to Minerva. | 
Thraſymedes then. raiſes the axe, ſtrikes the heifer, 


cuts the firings of its . and throws it upon its 
knees, 
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knees. The princeſſes aſſiſting at the ſacrifice. repeat 
prayers, attended with loud exclamations. 

The princes raiſe the heifer, and as they hold it up, 
Piſiſtratus draws his knife and cuts its throat. The blood 
guſhes out in large ſtreams, and it lies without motion 
or life. 

At the ſame time they ſtrip off the hide, and cut the 
heifer to pieces. 

They feparate the thighs entire (4) e to — 
tom, wrap them in a double covering of fat, and lay 
upon them pieces cut from all the other parts. Neſtor 
himſelf places them as a burnt offering upon the altar, 
and ſpyinkles them with wine. 

When the thighs of the victim were all conſumed 
by. the fire, they roaſted, the entrails, and divided them 
among the aſſiſtants. Ihis circumſtance is very remark - 
able ; it cloſed. the ſacrifice offered to the gods, and 
was a mark of communion among thoſe that were pre- 
ſent. The entertainment followed the ſacrifice, and 

made up part of the ceremony. 

They then cut in pieces the remaining parts of the 
victim, put them on ſpits, and roaſted them. 

Telemachus is there made to enter the bath, and 
after being perfumed with oils, is clothed in a rich vel 

and a pompous robe. 

When the meat was ready, they ſat down to table. 

'Theſe were the principal ceremonies of the ſacrifices. 
If any new ones at any time occur, they ſhould be re- 
marked to the boys, and at the ſame time the agreement 
betwixt ſeveral of theſe ceremonies and thoſe appointed 
by the immediate direction of God himſelf in holy ſcrip- 
ture. But above all, they ſhould be taught to obſerve, 
that all people have unanimouſly placed the ſubſtance 
of public worſhip, and the very eſſence of religon, in 

2 ſacrifice, 

(4d) They burnt the thighs entire, in honour of the gods, with pieces 
cut off from every other part, beginning at the ſhoulders z whence the 
word eber from d eg bumerus, and rin youu Theſe pieces were 


a kind of primitiæ, which the gods accepted, leaving the reſt to the uſe 
of the ſacrificers, 
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facrifice, without being able well to comprehend the 
Treaſon, end, or inſtitution of it, which is no ways na- 
tural or of human invention; and that this conſtant uni- 
formity, 1n ſo fingular a point, could have been derived 
only from the family of Noah, whoſe deſcendants, upon 
their ſeparation, carried each of them along with them 
the manner of - worſhip, which they had been taught 
that the Deity required. 

As there were few great entertainments without ſa- 
erifices, and Kings of old were the miniſters of them, 
it was uſual to fee them engaged in ſuch offices with 
honour, as are now the employments of qur cooks and 
butchers. And thus, adds M. Boivin, from whom | 
have borrowed this obſervation, it is not to be wondered 
that Achilles ſhould himſelf cut the victuals at the en- 
tertainment he gave the three Deputies of the Grecian 
army. *T was his proper office, and at the ſame time 
an act of civility, hoſpitality, and religion, which the 

poet would have been to blame to have ſuppreſſed. 


III. Meats. 


Dinner and ſupper are very clearly expreſſed in Ho- 
mer. Sometimes we meet with other meals, but they 
were upon extraordinary occaſions. 

Before they ſat down to table, eſpecially in entertain- 
ments of ceremony, they bathed and perfumed, and 
then the maſter of the family clothed his gueſts in robes 
and habits ſet apart for that purpoſe.* This care and 
magnificence was a part of their hoſpitality. 

The meal began and ended with libations offered to 
the deity, which ſerved as public atteſtations, that he 
was deemed the beginning and end of all the benefits 
*. enjoyed. 

They ſat upon ſeats, and did not lie down on beds, 
as was the cuſtom in after ages. 

The uſe of table cloths was not then introduced. 
They were very careful in waſhing their tables, and 


cleaning 
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cleaning them with ſponges both before and after eat- 
ing. 

There is no mention made of boiled meat in Homer. 
They ate anciently no other than groſs food. Fowling 
and fiſhing were however not unknown to them; but 
they looked upon fowls and fiſh as food too delicate, 
or too light. 

Their meat was not ſerved up in a common diſh. ;; 
but each had his portion apart, and ſometimes every 

one had a ſeparate table. The maſter of the houſe, 
or a particular officer, made the diviſion, and all ima- 
ginable equality was obſerved in the diſtribution ; unleſs: 
ſome perſon of diſtinction was preſent, who was to be 
honoured in a very peculiar manner,. and then he had: 
either a greater ſhare than the reſt, or tle choiceſt part. 
We find traces of this cuſtom in the entertainment Jo'eph: 
gave to his brethren, and in Saul's dining. with Samuel. 


IV. Wars, SIEGEs, BATTLES, 


Alexander the great paid ſuch a regard to Homer's 
poems, that he copied them over with his own hand, 
and laid them every night with his ſword under his pil- 
low. Nor was it barely for the pleaſure he took in read- 
ing them, but as they contained excellent inſtructions for 
a warrior; (e) and he would not ſcruple to ſay that he 
had learnt his trade out of them. At leaft, it may be 
uſeful to obſerve in them the ancient cuſtoms relating 
to war. 

And here we ſhould carefully take notice of the arms: 
they made uſe of, the method of drawing up their troops, 
the manner of leading them to the battle, how they 
attacked, or defended a town, and how they entrench'd. 

Homer, in the third book of the Iliad, deſcribes 
the armour of Paris in a very particular manner. 

We 


(e) THv Nad rde wνENuuie dpilñc dd ua ven, nal uber 
Piut, in vit. Alex. 
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We there ſee the cuiſſes faſtened with filver buckles, a 
corſelet, a golden belt with a large ſword hanging to it, 
a great and heavy buckler, and a helmet adorned with 
a creſt. Menelaus, who was to fight him, was armed 
in the ſame manner. They had each of them a ſpear 
in their hand. | 

Ihe other kinds of arms, which occur in other places, 
ſhould likewiſe be carefully obſerved to the boys. 

The ancients, according to Madam Dacier, had nei- 
ther trumpets (/) nor drums, nor any other inſtrument 
to ſignify their orders. They ſupplied this defe& by 
other means, by ſome certain ſign, or by the miniſtra- 
tion of certain officers, who carried the orders from 
rank to rank by word of mouth. 

The cuſtom of making a ſpeech to the ſoldiers before 
the battle, and even in the midſt of the engagement, 
was authoriſed in thoſe early ages by univerſal practice. 
And it would be no leſs ridiculous to blame a poet for 
it, than a painter for drawing the perſons he would re- 
preſent in the dreſs of the age they lived in. | 

In the 4th book of the Iliad, we ſee the order in 
which Neſtor's troops were diſpofed for the battle. 
'The chariots were placed in the front; the more nu- 
merous infantry were drawn up behind to ſupport 
them; and in the middle were placed the worſt ſol- 
diers, that they might be forced to fight, though againſt 

- their 


(F) This is true of drums, which were not uſed mongſt the ancients, 
and are a modern invention, though now in uſe amongſt all nations. 
But what is here ſaid of trumpets, 1is.expreſly contradited by the beau- 
tiful deſcription given of the war- horſe by God himſelf, in the book of 
Job, Ubi audierit buccinam, Qc. Job xxxix. 25. Which evidently ſhews, 
that in times as ancient as Job's, the cuſtom of uſing trumpets to animate 
the troops, and to give different ſignals, was conſtantly received, and ve- 
ry much practiſed, eſpecially in the eaſtern nations, and among the peo- 
ple bordering upon Syria and Arabia, Not to mention the trumpets which 
Moſes cauſed to be made by the immediate direction of God. Tis true, 
in the battles deſcribed by -Homer, we do not meet with any mention of 
trumpets, but they arealluded to in a compariſon drawn ſrom the ſiege of 
a town, Il, xvii, ver. 219. 


a a6 « oo waa” TY —— 
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their inclination. In the eleventh book this order is re- 
verſed, and the horſe placed behind the foot. 

(g) The ancients uſed chariots only inſtead of caval- 
ry; and there is no inſtance of ſingle horſemen ſo early 
as the ſiege of Troy. Every chieftain had a chariot, 
from whence they fought, uſually drawn. by two horſes, 
and the driver was generally a perſon of diſtinction, and, 
very capable of fighting himſelf. There is however 
very little reaſon to believe, that the art of riding and. 
managing horſes was then unknown. In Homer's time 
at leaſt it had attained ſuch perfection, () that one man 
could guide ſeveral at once, and leap from one to another, 
though they were running full ſpeed, as we learn from 
a compariſon the poet uſes. 

The ſeventh book of the Iliad repreſents to us an en- 
trenchment formed of a ſtrong wall flanked with towers, 
and ſurrounded by a deep ditch, with palliſades about it. 


© Then to ſecure the camp and naval powers; 
be They rais'd embattF'd walls with lofty towers : 
9 Frags 


(g) 1t appears both from ſacred and profane hiftory, that chariots were 
long the chief ſtrength of armies, There were ſeveral ſorts of them, 
and great advantages derived from them, But when the good old time 
was paſt, when the nations after choſe out a large and ſpacious plain to 
decide their quarrels in pitched battles ; and having recourſe to artiſice, 
found out the benefit of an advantageous ground, they eaſily perceived 
that all this apparatus and expence of chariots might be rendered intirely 
uſeleſs by an hedge, an inequality of ground, or a ſmall intrenchment. 
And when they came to engage in an incloſed or woody country, in nar- 
row lanes, or places abounding with brooks or rivers, the chariots, inſtead 
of being ſerviceable, became abſolutely inconvenient. Hence, in after 
ages, the people and officers, who reduced war into an art or ſcience, and 
fought with method, and by rules, choſe to lay afide the uſe of chariots 
in their expeditions : Nor were they at all afraid of the chariots that were 
brought againſt them, as we learn from the army commanded by Lucul- 
lus. The legionary ſoldiers being well diſciplined, no ſooner ſaw 
the chariots of Tigranes coming upon them, than they opened to 
let them paſs through; and immediately clofing again, reſumed their 
ranks, and rendered the impetuofity of the chariots not only uſeleſs, but 
ridiculous, ſo far as to cry out, as in the Circus, for more to ſtart, 

. (g) Il. xv. 680. 
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% From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around | 
« For paſſing chariots; and a trench profound 
« Of large extent; and deep in earth below 

« Strong piles infix'd ſtood adverſe to the foe.” Pops. 


There is no mention in Homer of the machines which 
were afterwards uſed in the aſſault and defence of forti- 

. \fted places. If they were of later date than the Tro- 
jan war, that might be one of the reaſons why ſieges 
were of ſo long duration. But the filence of Homer is 
no certain proof that theſe machines were then unknown, 
becauſe there is no place attacked throughout the whole 
Iliad; and all the battles are fought in the open plain, 
without the gates. 

Many more obſervations might be made upon this 
head, and others of a like nature, ſuch as the ceremo- 
nies at funerals, navigation, commerce, c. But it is 
enough for me to obſerve in general, that it is adviſea- 
ble to make the boys diligently attend to particulars of 
this kind, and remark as they go on, whatever concerns 
ancient uſages and cuſtoms of this nature; ſome of 
which are even of uſe to ſupport religion, as for inſtance 
the funeral ceremonies. For they all tended to confirm 
and tranſmit the public, uniform, and conſtant belief of 

the ſouPs immortality ; as they ſuppoſed the dead were 
ſenſible of them, and conſequently that their ſouls were 
ſtill ſubſiſting. And by the reſpe& theſe ceremonies in- 
ſpired for the bodies of the dead, as ſacred depoſites, and 
the honours paid them, they laid the foundations of the 
belief of the reſurrection of the body, and prepared 
men to receive it, 


ARTICLE Trurx SECOND. 


Of MoRrAL1TY and the DUT1Es of Civil Lies. 


ORACE makes no ſcruple to affirm, that Ho- 
mer's poems contain purer and juſter inſtrud ions 
in 


Hemer: ö 32 r 
in morality, than the books of the moſt excellent 
philoſophers. 


Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chry ſippo et Crantore dicit. 


We ſhould therefore loſe one of the greateſt advan- 
tages to be drawn from the reading of this poet, if we 
did not carefully obſerve the excellent maxims, diffuſed 
through the whole, which may be equally beneficial in 
forming the manners, and regulating the conduct of life, 
We ought no leſs to obſerve the examples and actions, 
under which the poet has admirably veiled theſe in- 
ſtructions, in order to render them more engaging, 
perſuaſive and effectual. 


I. ReseecT fir the Gops. 


Dione ſpeaking of Diomed, who had preſumed to 
contend: with Venus in the battle, expreſſes herſelf: 
thus, 


6 (i) Know thou, whoe'er with heay*nly pow'r contends, , 
« Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends; 

4 From fields of. death when late he ſhall retire, 

«No infant on his knees ſhall call him fire. 


Od Ts waar maids; Tort year Wan THGON + 
"Eaberr” ix ToAijucro wy ae Heros. 


Here. is a principle finely introduced, and with far- 


more force and vivacity, than if it had been thrown; 
into the form of a ſentence: © Thoſe who contend with: 


the gods are not long- liv'd. 
II. Rzs Er er Kix Gs. 


(% Homer, ſpeaking of Agamemnon, lays down in 
two words a firm foundation for the reſpect which 
: 2 P 5 13 
(4) 31 u. 197. 


(i) n. v. 406. 
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is due to Kings; Tin I is Aids Irs, His honour 
© ſprings from Jove.” And preſently after adds, 


& To one ſole. monarch Jove commits the ſway, 
&« His are the laws, and him let all obey.” Pope. 


'Theſe ideas are great and noble, and ſhew how 
ſacred and inviolable the majeſty and perſon of Kings 
ſhould be ; that as they derive their power only from 
God, *tis God alone can take it from them; and that 
to reſiſt their authority, would be to reſiſt the authori- 
ty of God. Tis a pleaſure to hear an heathen au- 
thor. ſpeak like St. Paul. (7) © Let every ſoul be ſub- 
© je& unto the higher powers: For there is no power 
© but of God; the powers that be, -are ordained of 
© God. Whoſover therefore reſiſteth the power, re- 
* ſiſteth the ordinance of God; and they that reſiſt, 
© ſhall receive to themſelves damnation.” 


HI. ResPECT due to PARENTS. 


We ſee in ſeveral (n)] paſſages of Homer, the hor- 


ty rible i imprecations of fathers and mothers againſt ſuch 


children as have failed of the reſpect due to them, 
heard by the gods in a terrible manner, and the aveng- 
ing furies ſent by the gods to puniſh ſo deteſtable a 
crime. Thus the ſcripture informs us, (2) That the 
© bleſſing of the father eſtabliſneth the houſes of 
children, but the curſe of the mother rooteth out 
foundations.“ It may not be. amiſs upon this occaſion 
to tell the boys the ſtory in (o) St. Auguſtine, which is 
ſo terrible an example of the fatal effect of a mother's. 
curſing her own children. 


IV. HosePITALITY. 


There is nothing more admirable than the maxims 
diffuſed through the Iliad, and more eſpecially through 
the 


(1) Rom. xiii. 1. 2. (n) Eeeleſ. iii, 9. 
I= Il. ix. 453—457, and 561, (o) S. N ſerm, 322. et lib. 22, 
568. L. Xi. 422, 414. de civ. Dei, ci. n. aa. 
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the Odyſſey, concerning gueſts, ſtrangers, and the 
poor; they are enough to make Chriſtians aſhamed, 
amongſt whom there are ſcarce left any traces of that 
virtue, ſo much prach ſed of old amongſt the heathen: 
in ſo noble and generous a manner, and equally re- 
commended. to the faithful by the Scriptures of the 
Old. and New Teſtament. 

(p) Telemachus perceives a ſtranger ſtanding near 
his gate, and. not preſuming to enter; he runs to him. 
in all haſte, takes him by the hand, and carries him into 
the houſe, not enduring, ſays the poet, and being under 
an extreme concern that a Stranger ſhould tarry ſo long at 


his doors. 
) At another time, the ſame Telemachus entering 


the apartment of Eumæus one of his ſhepherds, Ulyſles: 
who was there, but unknown and diſguiſed like a beggar 
and in rags, ſtreight roſe from the place where he ſat, 
to give it to the maſter of the houſe. Telemachus, 
conſidering him as a gueſt, pays him honour, and takes 
another ſeat. 

(r) Nauſicaa, the daughter of the king of the Phaz- 
acians, ſpeaking of Ulyſſes, who upon his eſcape from: 
ſhipwreck preſented himſelf to her in a condition de- 
ſerving of her compaſſion, ſays ſne muſt take great care 
of him; * for,” adds ſhe,. all the poor and all the: 
*. ſtrangers come from Jupiter.” ; 


eds wap Ang teln Tales. 
Seni T2 aloe xt. 


In (s) another place it is faid, * that every ſenſible 
© and prudent man looks upon a gueſt and a ſupplicant 
© as his own brother.” 

(ei) Ulyſſes, concealed under the habit of a poor beg 
gar, having been well received by Eumæus who took. 
care of a. part of his flocks, and expreſſing ſome ſur-- 


priſe at his treatment: How could” I, anſwers Fu- 


(p) Od. 1, 103, 121. (s) Od. viii. 546. 
6 a) Od. xvi. hO—45, (#)- Od. ziv. 51. — 62. 
G) Od. vi. 206. 
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mæus, avoid treating a ſtranger well, though in a 
© more deplorable condition than you are? All the 
© ſtrangers and poor are ſent to us from Jupiter. We 
give them little,” adds he, 01 that little is valua- 
© ble to them : But *tis all that ſervants can do in the 
© abſence of their maſter.” | 

It was ſufficient to be poor to be well received by 
Evmzus ; that ſole circumſtance rendered ſuch per- 
ſons ſacred, and objeQts of reſpect, awarr, all, with- 
out any diſtinction. 

The ancients exerciſed hoſpitality not only with 
neroſity and magnificence, but with prudence and diſere- 
tion. Telemachus expreſſed an earneſt deſire to return 
home. (7) I have no inclination, ſays Menelaus to him, 
to keep you here longer than you have a mind. I would 
in no caſe be troubleſome and importunate. Hoſpita- 
lity has its laws and rules. We muſt treat our gueſts 
jn the beſt manner we can, whilſt we have them, and 
© let them depart whenever they defire it.” 


x Z1110y παε,˖la Ons, ib 0% N viii. 


(x) One of that King's principal officers demanding 
of him, whether he ſhould receive the gueſts, that 
were come to him? Menelaus was diſpleaſed at the 
queſtion, and © What is become of your wiſdom, 
« ſays he, to make ſuch a demand? I had great need 
„of hoſpitality myſelf in all the countries I paſſed 
“ through, upon my return to my dominions. I 


* pray God that I may no more be reduced to ſuch 


« neceſſities, and that my afflictions may be at an end. 
«© Go thereſore ſtreight, and receive the ſtrangers 
« and bring them to my table.” The ſame motive is 


urged by God to induce the Iſraelites to exerciſe hoſpi- 


tality. Love ye therefore the ſtrangers,” (y) ſays he 
to them, for ye were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt.” 


O 68 | T 
1. d. 0 $ . Deut, ' * 
nr 


We are more inclined to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, after having 
been unfortunate ourſelves. 


Non igngra mali miſeris ſuccurrers diſco. VIRG. 


(y) The voluptuous and the luxurious have very lit- 
tle conſideration for the poor. This Homer had ob- 
ſerved, when ſpeaking of the Phæacians, a people 
plunged in pleaſures, and unacquained with any other 
glory and happineſs, than the leading a life of feaſting- 
and diverſions, dancing and muſic. The Phzacians,” 
(z) ſays he, do not receive ſtrangers kindly, and look 
upon them with an evil eye.” And the reaſon of ſuch: 
a conduct is very natural. For ſuch perſons, having a. 
quicker ſenſe of their own enjoyments than others, look. 
upon every thing as loſt, which they do not conſume- 
themſelves. Beſides, whatever has the appearance of. 
indigence and miſery, carries with it a. melancholy 
idea; and perſons of this diſpoſition ſhun forrow as. 
the poiſon of life, and fit only to interrupt the glad- 
neſs and mirth they are deſirous to enjoy without in- 
terruption. I am apt to think Homer would not have 

iven ſo frightful a deſcription of. the Cyclops, and: 
— in particular, who treated the ſtrangers 
that viſited their cave with fo much inhumanity, as he 
has done, but in order to repreſent the inhoſpitable as 
monſters and enemies to mankind. 

Antinous, one of the young lords that were con- 
tinually feaſting in Penelope's houſe, was very angry 
with Eumæus for introducing Ulyſſes. Have we not 
beggars and vagabonds enough, ſays he, with an air 
of contempt, to conſume our victuals, but thou 
muſt bring this fellow hither ? He proceeded far- 
ther, and threw the footſtool at his head, which he 
made uſe of as he ſat at table. One of the perſons 
" Preſent, moved at fo brutal an infolence, Anti- 
© nous, ſays he, you are very much to blame to a- 
«6 buſe this poor man thus. Who knows, whether it 
“is not ſome god diſguiſed in a beggar's dreſs? For 


cc the 
Go. m. 374, Kc. (=) Os. vii. 3y. 
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* the gods frequently viſit cities, in the ſhape of tra- 


5 vellers, to be witneſſes of the violences they com- 
«© mit, or the juſtice they obſerve.” 


(a). Kai Ts Oil Fel,“ i orig arodanio, 
Harrocoi rue mega ToAna;, 


Argon wr UB Te x) eorouiny ig. 

We evidently ſee here what we are told in Gene- 
ſis, that Abraham, the perfect model of hoſpitality, had 
the honour to entertain God himſelf under the form of 
three travellers, or rather of three angels. To this 


St. Paul alludes, when he ſays, (5) Be not forgetful 


© to entertain ſtrangers : for thereby ſome have enter- 
* tained angels unawares.” Where Abraham and Lot 
are evidently meant. And it is very remarkable that 
God appeared at that time, under the form of travellers, 
to. examine and ſee of himſelf how great the inſolence 


and wickedneſs of the inhabitants. of Sodom were. 
Deſcendam et videbo, utrum clamorem, qui venit ad me, 


opere compleverint ; as Homer ſays of his gods, 


Allee Ihe 74 ꝙ ile pcie. 
V. The VirTUEs of @ good PRINCE. 


1 ſhall point out only a few of theſe, and touch 
flightly upon them. They are all included in the 


following advice, which a prince gives to his ſon, 


\ © , 


(c) Aids agirruer, x; riigox;or HA , 
In every thing to excel, and ſurpaſs all others.“ 


Lou of Pixx v and JuST1CE. 
(d) Tis this virtue makes princes great, and people 


happy. A king who. reigns over ſeveral nations 
cc with. 


(4) Od. xvii. 485. 
() Hoſpitalitatem nolite obliviſci; per hanc enim latuerunt quidem, 
angelis hoſpitio receptis, Heb, xiii. 2, , Ala Taurys yap trader Tves 
Eunlgarlsg aſyinuc | | 

(9. U. vi. 22 (4) Od. xix. 106, 114. 
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© ment the fields are covered with plentiful harveſts, 
ce the trees loaden with fruit, the flocks fruitful, the ſea 
c abounding in fiſh, and the people always happy ; ; for 


&« theſe are the happy effects 1 a juſt and pious go 


cc yernment.? 


InTREP1DITY' founded . Confidence in Gov. 


(e) « Or if all Greece retire, 
« Myſelf will ſtay, 'till Troy or I expire; 
« Myſelf and Sthenelus will fight for fame, 
God bade us fight, and *twas with God we came.“ 


PopE. 


It is Diomed that talks thus. With what reſoluti- 
on, and greatneſs of ſoul! The whole army is in con- 
ſternation. The general himſelf orders them to retire. 
He remains intrepid, and will ſtay with Sthenelus 
alone. Methinks I hear the renowned Mattathias de- 
claring, that though all the world were to obey the im- 
pious orders of King Antiochus, he and his family 
would not forſake the law of the Lord. (J) * Etfi 
“ omnes gentis regi Antiocho obediunt—ego, et filit 
© mei, et fratres mei, obediemus legi patrum noſtro- 
rum.“ 


PrRUDENCE. WISO. 


The principal deſign of the Odyſſey, is to ſhew 
how neceſlary this virtue is to a. prince. It is by pru- 


.dence Ulyſſes puts an end to the Trojan war; and 


(Cg) Tully obſerves, that for this reaſon Homer gives 
the epithet of N, i. e. a deſtroyer of cities,“ 
not to Ajax or Achilles, but to the prudent Ulyſſes. 
Tully however is miſtaken, for Homer gives this epi- 
thet ſeveral times to Achilles. 


(le) II. ix. 46. 49. (f) Mac. ii; 19. 20. 
(g) Itaque Homerus non Ajacem, nec Achillem, ſed Ulyſſem appellae. 
e opdoy, Epiſt. 22 lib, x. 13. 
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« with piety, makes juſtice flouriſh ; under his govern- 
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SIxncerITY. INTEGRITY. 


It has been faid, that if truth were to be baniſhed 
the reſt of the earth, it ought to be found upon the 
lips of a king. He muſt therefore not only abhor per- 
jury, but all falſhood and diſſimulation. The man that 
thinks. one thing, and ſpeaks another, I hate, ſays Achilles, 
lte the gates of hell. 
"Wenner die ations: 


Ox, trager wo anche ind. reli, Go & Bakr. 


It was what the ſcripture calls having two tongues, 


bilingues, or two hearts, in corde et corde locuti ſunt, a 


very beautiful expreſſion; worldly men have two hearts, 


the one they ſhew, the other they conceal. In this. 
they think themſelves prudent ; but in what confuſion: 
are they, when their double dealing is diſcovered ? Os: 
ilingue detęſtor. I hate a double tongue, ſays the 
wiſe man, in the very paſſage where he is teaching 
Kings how to govern wiſely. 5 PRE 


GxrNnTLENESSs: Doerr. 


I have joined theſe two qualifications together, 


though different in themſelves, becauſe the one natu- 
rally leads to the other. Gentleneſs gives a check to 


the tranſports of rage in a.prince, and makes him avoid- 
a great many faults. Docility inclines him to take ad- 
vice, to follow it, to renounce his own views when 
better are laid before him, to retra& what he has done, 
when he is convinced that he has gone too far, and to 


make amends for the faults he has committed through 
haſte or paſſion. 


The whole Iliad, which is formed upon the anger of 


Achilles, and the miſeries it brought upon the Greeks, 


is a very uſeful leſſon to princes: Though Achilles 

made little uſe of the advice his father gave him, when 
be ſet out for the ſiege of 'Troy,. 

| My 


of Hamer. *. 
6 (b) My child, with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs» 
% Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs. | 
“ 'Truſt that to heav'n ; but thou thy cares engage 
* To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage; 
* From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
& And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe? 
That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 
The virtues of humanity be thine.” PoPE. 


(i) Achilles, who, to ſatisfy his reſentment, had ſuf- 
fered the beſt of his friends to periſh almoſt before his 
ſight, at laſt acknowledged and lamented, though too, 
late, the fatal effects of a paſſion, which, though ſweet 
as honey at the firſt, occaſions bitterneſs and grief in its 
continuance, and till increaſes, unleſs checked in its in- 
fancy. | 


gut oh, ye gracious pow'rs above, 

« Wrath and revenge from men and gods remove; 

« Far, far too dear to every mortal breaſt, | 

« Sweet to the ſoul, as honey to the taſte z 

« Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 

« From fiery blood, and dark ning all the mind. 

« Me Agamemnon urged to deadly hate, 

« *Tis paſt—I quell it; I reſign to fate.” Popx. 


We muſt juſtly here apply what (4) Quintus Curtius 
ſays upon the death of Clitus, which occaſioned fo ſevere 
a repentance in Alexander, who had ſlain him in the ex- 
ceſs of his paſſion. © Male humanis ingeniis natura con- 
& ſuluit, quod plerumque non futura, ſed tranſacta per- 
te pendimus. Quippe rex, poſteaquam ira mente decei- 
e ſerat, etiam ebrietate diſcuſſa, magnitudinem facinoris 
te ſera æſtimatione penſavit.” oF 

The firſt degree of virtue is to commit no faults; the 
ſecond is to ſuffer ourſelves at leaſt to be made ſenſible of 
them, and not to be aſhamed of amending them. "= 

| e 


(b) Il. ix. 254,---258 (2) Curt. lib. vii. c. 2. 
(i) II. zviii, 97,113. | | 
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uſeful leſſon Ulyſſes ventured to give Agamemnon the 
king of kings; and the laſt heard it with great docility. 


& (7) Stretch not henceforth, O prince, thy ſov'reign 
** might, 

« Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of right; 

% Tis the chief praiſe, that e'er to kings belong 'd, 

“ To right with juſtice whom with pow'r they 
« wrong'd. 

« To him the monarch. Juſt is thy decree; ; 

« Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in thee. 

« Each due atonement gladly I prepare.” Poe. 


V1iGILANCE. 


I ſhall cloſe the qualifications of a prince with this. 
Kings are called in Homer“ the ſhepherds of the peo- 
ple,” ro dad; and we know the principal duty of 
a ſhepherd is to watch over his flock. Hence that beau- 
tiful ſentence 1 in Homer, 


(m) OY Xe" ra mY Bodipige 4 


*N X irt, g T690% tpunMs, 


4 


46 Ill fits a chief, who mighty nations guides, 
« DireQs in council, and in war preſides, 
6 To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 
% To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe.” 

7. 55 Port. 


Homer in the (n) Odyſſey, ſtill better proves this 
truth by two ingenious fictions. Aolus the King 
and guardian of the winds, had delivered them all 
to Ulyſſes incloſed and pent up in a veſlel, except 
* Zephyrus, which was favourable to him. His com- 
panions judging it to be gold, open the veſſel, whilſt 
he flept; and the winds being thus ſet at liberty, 
raiſed an horrible tempeſt. (o) Upon another _ 

on, 


(1) Vl. xix. 181,---138 ) 08, lib. x. 
(*) II. xi. 24, 25. 8 Od. lib. xii. 
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ſion, as Ulyſſes' was aſleep, his attendants killed the 
oxen of the ſun, which occaſioned their deſtruction. 

But I muſt not confine the character of ſhepherds of 
the people, which Homer gives to kings, to bare vigi- 
lance. This beautifut image is of larger extent, and 
lays before us a much higher idea of the duties of royalty. 
By this one word, Homer meant to inſtruct a prince, 
that he ought to cheriſh his ſubjects, to be ſolicitous in 
procuring for them all proper advantages, to prefer 
their happineſs to his own, to devote himſelf intirely 
to them, and not them to him, to protect them with 
vigour and courage, and cover them, it neceſſary, 
with his own perſon. Tully, in the beautiful letter 
to his brother Quintus, lays down the ſame principle, 
and ſeems to found it upon the ſame compariſon (p). 
The end of every one, who commands over others, 
ce ſays he, is to make thoſe happy whom he governs.” 
And this rule he does not confine to ſuch as have au- 
thority over allies or citizens; but declares, that who- 
ever has the care of ſlaves, or even cattle, ſhould em- 
ploy himlelf ſolely in promoting of their intereſt and 

advantage. , 
VI. Ingenious Fic TIONS. 


The poems of Homer abound in fictions, which 
under the cover of a well invented fable, conceal im- 
portant truths, and very uſeful inſtructions for the con- 
duct of life. 1 ſhall mention but two. : 


CIR e x. 


(2) The companions of Ulyſſes were ſo imprudent, 
as to enter into the habitation of this dangerous god- 


deſs without any precaution. She gives them at firſt 
| a kind 
(p) Ac mihi quidem videntur huc omnia eſſe referenda ab iis qui 
præſunt aliis, ut ii, qui in eorum imperio erunt, fint quam beatifſimi--- 
Eft autem non modo ejus qui ſociis et civibus, ſed etiam ejus qui ſervis, 
gui mutis pecudibus præſit, eorum quibus przfit commodis utilitatique 
ervire. Cic, lib. 1. epiſt. 1. ad Quint. fratr. 
(2 Od. lib. x. 
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a kind reception, ſets victuals before them, and preſents 
them with delicious. wine, but ſecretly mingles a poiſon 
with all ſhe gives, which had the power-to make them 
abſolutely loſe all remembrance of their country. She 
then gives them a; ſtroke with her, wand, and they are 
all changed into hogs, driven into the. ſtable, and re- 
duced to the life and condition of beaſts. Here we 
have a lively image of the forrowful eſtate a man is 
brought into, who gives himſelf up intirely to pleaſure. 
It is true, Ulyſſes eſcapes the dangerous allurements of 
Circe. He was only expoſed to them through the ne- 
ceſſity of delivering his companions, and Mercury came 
expreſly to ſhew him a root, which alone was capable 
of preferving him {rom the fatal poiſon of that goddeſs. 
Horace ſeems to ſuppoſe that he did not drink with his 
companions of the liquor which Circe offered him 
but in this he is contradicted by Homer. His lines are 
too beautiful to be here omitted. 


(7) Sirenum voces et Circes pocula noſti ; 

Quæ fi cum ſociis ſtultus cupideſque bibiſſet, 
Sub domina meretrice fuiſſet turpis et excors, 
Vixiſſet canis immundus, vel amica luto ſus. 


The SIREN S. 


(s) Homer by this ingenious fable, which is one of 


the moſt beautiful in all antiquity, has deſigned to let 
us know that there are pleaſures, which ſeem very 
innocent, that are yet very dangerous. The Sirens 
were a kind of ſea-nymphs, who, by the ſweetneſs of 
their voices, and the harmony of their ſongs, drew all 
ſuch as had the curioſity to hear them, into a precipice. 
For which reaſon, the poet Martial calls them very 


elegantly the pleaſing pain, the cruel joy, and the 


« agreeable deſtruction of travellers.” 
Sirenas, 


17) Hor, epiſt. ii. Iib. 1. (Od. lib, 1a. 


ee 
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Sirenas, hilarem navigantium pœnam, 

Blandaſque mortes, gaudiumque crudele, 

Quas nemo quondam deſerebat auditas, 


Ulyſſes, informed of the danger he was going to be 
expoſed to, had very prudently cloſed the ears of all 
his companions with wax, and cauſed himſelf to be faſt 
bound to the maſt of a ſhip, that he might be in a 
condition of hearing the Sirens without dan 
When he was nigh the place of their abode, ** Draw 
near,” ſaid they to him, “ draw near, thou generous 
« Prince, who deſerveſt ſuch high commendations, and 
« art the ornament and glory of the Greeks.” Thus 
the firſt allurement, which ſeldom fails to move, we 
ſee, was praiſe and flattery. “ Hearken to our voice. 
« No traveller ever paſſed this way without lending an 
ear to the harmony of our concerts.” It is very na- 
tural for perfons fatigued with a long voyage to comply 
with ſo innocent a diverſion, And the example of 
all the others, who had indulged themſelves in it, was 
a freſh reaſon for the compliance. Whoever has 
e heard us, has gone away both inſtructed and charmed 
ee with our ſongs.” They raiſe at once the curioſity 
of the mind, and attract the ſenſes by the allurement of 
pleaſure. What was there criminal in all this? Or 
what appearance even of danger? And yet Ulyſſes had 
been undone, if his companions had given credit to 
them, and untied him. Conquered by the charms of 
their voices, he no longer remembered his former re- 
ſolutions, nor even the orders himſelf had given to keep 
faſt his bands. He had ſaved his companions by his 
prudence, in ſtopping their ears with wax, and they 
ſaved him in their turn by their necelfary refuſal to 
obey him. There are no other means of eſcaping the 
allurements of pleaſure and eaſe, thoſe dangerous Sirens 
to youth, but by ſtopping the ears, and "fiying from 
them like the companions of Ulyſſes, or by being tied 
down like Ulyſſes himſelf. 

1 ARTICLE. 
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ARTICLE THe THIRD. 
Of the Govs and REiicion. 
OTHING is more- proper to convince us, into 
what extravagancies the mind of man is capable 
of falling, when eſtranged from the true religion, than 
the deſcription Homer gives us of the gods of Paga- 
niſm. It muſt be owned he gives us a ſtrange, idea of 
| them, They fall together by the ears, reproach and 
1 ſcandalouſly abuſe one another, They enter into 
leagues, and engage in oppoſite parties againſt each 
other. Some of them are wounded in their conteſts 
with men, a and all ready to periſh. Lying, tricking, 
and thieving are genteel practices among them, Adul- 
tery, inceſt, and the moſt deteſtable crimes loſe all their 
blackneſs in, heaven, and are had in honour there. 
Homer has not only aſcribed all the weakneſſes of hu- 
man nature to his gods, but all human paſſions and | 
vices; whereas he ſhould rather, as Tully has obſerv- 
ed, have raiſed men to the perfections of the gods. 
“% Humana ad deos tranſtulit, divina mallem adnos.“ 
For this reaſon, as we have already obſerved, Plato 
baniſhed him his commonwealth, as offending againſt 
the. Majeſty of heaven; and Pythagoras ſaid, he was 
cruelly tormented in hell for having inſerted ſuch i impi- 
ous fictions in his poems. But, as Ariſtotle has remark- 
eq, he only followed herein the vulgar opinion. And 
ſuch extrayagancies ſhew how much we ſtand indebted 
to our deliverer. | 
However, amidſt ſo thick a gloom we have ſome 
ſparks of light, which are ſufficiently capable to il- 
luminate the mind, ſome precious remains of primi- 
tive truths originally imprinted in the heart of man 
by the Author of nature, and preſerved by a conſtant 
and univerſal tradition, notwithſtanding the general 
corruption. And we ought to be particularly careſul 


to make youth take notice of theſe fundamental prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of religion. I ſhall here mention only a few 
of the moſt important. 


I. One only ſupreme Go, omnipotent, and the Av- 
THOR of FATE. 
| Notwithſtanding the monſtrous multiplicity of Ho- 
mer's gods, he plainly acknowledges one firſt Being, 
a ſuperior God, upon whom all the other gods de- 
pended. Jupiter ſpeaks and aQts every where as ab- 
ſolute, and infinitely ſuperior to all the other gods in 
power and authority, as able by a word to caſt them 
all out of heaven, and plunge them into the depths of 
Tartarus, and as having executed this vengeance upon 
ſome of them ; whilſt all of them own his ſuperiority 
and independence. One ſingle paſſage will ſuffice to 
ſhew the idea which the ar conceived of Jupiter. 
(t) Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
&« Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
“ When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
« Where high Olympus cloudy tops ariſe. 
The fire of gods his awful ſilence broke, 
The heavins, attentive, trembled as he ſpoke. 
« Celeſtial ſtates, immortal gods, give ear, 
Hear our decree, and rev'rence what you hear; 
The fix'd decree, which not all heav'n can move, 
Thou fate! fulfil it; and ye pow'rs approve! 
What god but enters yon forbidden field, 
© Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; | 
« Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be drivin, - ©: 
% Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'n; 
Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, , 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulph ſhall groan, 
& With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
& And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 
* (A) As deep beneath th? infernal centre hurb'd, 
« As from that centre to th' ethereal world. 
7 ; | Let 
(t) U. viii, 1=—32. 8 
(4) Porta :dverſa, ingens, ſolidoque adamante columnz, 


Bis patet in præceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras, 11 
Quantus ad #thereum celi ſuſpectus Olympum. VI no. 


« A rev'rend horror ſilenc'd all the ſky; 
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Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire abodes; 
&« And know th Almighty is the God of gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 
Join all, and try th* omnipotence of Jove: 

« Let down our golden, everlaſting chain, [“ and main: 


„ Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, 


« Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

&« To drag by this the thund rer down to earth : 
Ve ſtrive in-vain! If I but ſtretch this hand, 
% I heave the gods, the ocean and the land, 


I fix the chain to great Olympus height, 


c And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight. 


4 For ſuch I reign, unbounded, and above; 


« And ſuch are men and gods compar'd to Jove. 
“ Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs reply 


$ look. 
Pore. 
After this we muſt not be ſurpriſed that the poet 
repreſents Jupiter as the author of fate, which is no 
other than a law proceeding from him, to which every 
thing in heaven and earth is ſubject. (x) Fate accord- 
ing to Homer is the decree of Jupiter, au; G This 
decree fixes events, and is properly that neceſſity, that 
inviolable law, by which Jupiter himſelf is bound. 
And as a proof that this is Homer's doctrine, we may 
urge, that he has never once mentioned fortune, r 
and conſequently that blind divinity, adored in after 


ages, was not known in his time, 


« 'Trembling they ſtood before their ſov'reign* 


II. 4 Provipexce, preſiding over all, and govern= 


ing all, 


The notion a which the heathens had, of a Providence 
that goverus and preſides over all things, even the 


| ſmalleſt cvents, and conſequently condeſcends to take 


cognizance of every particular circumſtance, muſt have 


- been the effe& of a tradition as old as the world, and 


derived from revelation. The 
e (x) M. Boivin, Apol. d' Hom. 
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0 5) The good ſhepherd Eumæus aſcribes the happy 
ſucceſs of his cares to the protection of God, who bleſ-' 
*« ſed his labour and every thing committed to his truſt.“ 
In the ſame manner Laban ſays to Jacob, (z) © I have 
learned by experience that the Lord hath bleſſed me for 
* thy ſake;” one would think it was he that was talking. 

(a) Ulyſſes owns, that “ it was God who had ſent him 
* plenty of game.” And according to the ſame princi- 
ples of theology, Jacob tells his father, who was ſur- 
priſed that his ſon ſhould be returned ſo ſoon from hunt- 
ing, (6) * that the Lord had brought the veniſon to him.“ 

That Fate or Providence extends its care to animals, 
may be deduced from a principle that prevailed in 
Homer's time. Speaking of a dove, he ſays, (e) that 
% Fate would not ſuffer it to be taken,” And we all 
know what Jeſus Chriſt hath ſaid upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, (d) that a ſparrow ſhall not fall to the ground 
without. your Father. 

After this we muſt not be ſurpriſed, that Homer 
ſhould make all the events which happen to mankind 
to depend upon Providence, eyen the preciſe moment 
of their falling out, as in the caſe of Ulyſſes's ſtay in the 
iſle of Ogygia, (#) © from whence he was not to depart, 
& till the time fixed by the gods for his return to Ithaca.“ 

'There is nothing, wherein chance ſeems ſo much to 
prevail, as the caſting of lots. Yet the deciſion was 
aſcribed to Jupiter, ſince prayers were offered up to him 
for the ſucceſs of it; (F) as when the lots were caſt, 
who ſhould fight with Hector. The ſame is very exactly 
expreſſed in ſcripture: (g) The lot is caſt into the 
& lap, but the whole diſpoſing thereof is of the Lord.“ 

Homer deſcribes this watchful care of Providence 
over mankind, in an admirable manner, by the inge- 
nious fiction of two urns, to ſhew that Providence 
alone directs and diſpenſes good and evil. 


Vol. I. 2 “Man 
(y) Od. xiv, 65. (b) Gen. xxvii. 20. fe) Od, 1 17 

A Gen. XXI. 27. (<) II. xxi. 495. F) II. vii. 2 
() Od. ix. 158. (>) Matt, x. 29. & ) Prov, xvi. 33. 
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4%) Man is born to bear; 

« guch is, alas! the gods ſevere decree, _ || - » 

% They, only they are bleſt, and only free. 

Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever liood, 

The ſource of evil one, and one of good; 

« From thence the cup of mortal men he fills, 

« Bleflings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills; 

© To moſt he mingles both: The wretch, decreed | - 

To taſte the bad unmix'd, is curſt indeed; 

« Purſu'd by wrongs, by meagre famine vu, 

He wanders outcaſt both of earth and e 
OPE. 


The 708. hy a ſecond fiction, no leſs noble than the 
foregoing, ſhews that this diſpenſation of good and evil 
is carried on with the utmoſt equity, (i) by putting 
golden ſcales into the hands of Jupiter, wherein he 
weighs the fate of mortals, which denotes, that *tis Pro- 

vidence which preſides over all events, diſtributes cor- 
reQions and rewards, determines the time and meaſure 
of them, and that its decrees are always founded upon 
juſtice. This the ſcripture expreſſes in one word in a 
lively manner, (4) Pondus et flatera judicia Domini, 
Ihe judgments of the Lord are a weight and ba- 
& lance.” And we ſee a terrible example of it in Bel- 
| ſhazzar, who being weighed i in the balances, was found 
wanting. (7) Appenſus es in flatera, et inventus es minus 
habens. | per. 
But to conclude, though theſe ſentiments of Homer 
concerning Providence be very juſt and beautiful, yet 
we muſt not imagine that the poet keeps always up to 
this exactneſs, and thinks always right upon this ſubject. 
His Jupiter is not capable of a continual attention; and 
whether diverted by different objects, wearineſs, or 


want * reſt, his eyes are not conſtantly fixed upon all 
that 


(6) II. xxiv. $25,— 534. (4) Prov, xvi. 11, 
(i) II. vii: 69. et xii, 209. U Dan, v. 27. | 


that paſſes. (n) Neptune, who was watchful for 
opportunity to aſſiſt the Greeks, lays hold of a favour- 
able moment, when Jupiter's eyes were drawn off from 
Troy. (n) Juno had found means to lay him aſleep, 
that during his repoſe ſhe! might raiſe a ſtorm againſt 
Hercules; and (o) long before ſhe knew how to deceive 
him, by favouring the birth of Euryſtheus, who there- 
by became maſter of Hercules againſt Jupiter's intenti- 
on. In heathen authors the light is always obſcured 
with darkneſs. 


3. All our BEN ETITs, ABILITIES, and SUCCESS 
11101 come from GoD. | 


This fundamental truth of religion is ſo conſpicuous 
every where in Homer, that it would be a very blame- 
able negligence not to take notice of it with care. I ſhall 
here point out only the paſſages. 

) According to Homer, every thirg in general is 
derived from the gods. A man cannot be happy, unleſs 
they .ſhed a bleſſing upon his birth and marriage, the 
two moſt conſiderable periods of his life. A prudent 
and diſcreet wife, capable of governing her houſhold 
well, is their gift; and 'tis from them we muſt expe& 
the moſt agreeable fruits of marriage, to wit, wife and 
virtuous children. | 

) The choice men make of different profeſſions, 
though led to them by their natural inclinations, pro- 
ceeds from God. Tis with this view he diſpenſes dif- 
ferent talents amongſt mankind ; to ſome he diſtributes 
the gift of eloquence, to others the gift of muſic, in 
which poetry is included; to one he gives courage, to 
another wiſdom. 

( * Tis evident, ſays Ulyſſes, the gods do not grant 
every advantage to the ſame man. There are ſome, 
who are not favoured in point of beauty and ſtature, but 
| in 


(m) II. xiii. 1, Kc. (p) Od. iv. 208, 211, et l. xv. 26. 
(n) II. xiv. 2 50. (q) Od. xiv. 227. 
(0) II. xix. 95, (r) Od. vin. 167,177. 
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in return the gods give them an excellent talent in ſpeak- 
ing, which raiſes them far above the reſt of mankind, 
and makes them be rewarded as a kind of divinities. 
. Others, on the contrary, may ſeem to contend with the 
immortal gods for beauty, but their beauty is mute and 
' ſtupid, and they may be ſaid to be bodies without fouls. 
"Tis God who inſpires the words of the wiſe, and 
gives them the power to perſuade. Achilles remained 
inflexible to the remonſtrances of the three delegates. 
(s) Neſtor does not loſe all hopes hereupon, but exhorts 
Patroclus to attempt again to prevail upon him. Try 
dy your advice to conquer the too obſtinate reſentment 
&« of the great Achilles. Who knows but ſome favour- 
ing god may give you the power of moving. and per- 
« ſuading him?“ 

(t) *Tis God who gives reputation, renown, and glo- 
TY. Ex N Aids rin g dg 671%; (u). Jupiter gives and 
„takes courage away from men, as he pleaſes. He is 
© Lord, and all depends upon him. The gods hold 
« victory in their hands, and diſpoſe of it as they think 
4 fit,” Theſe maxims are ſcattered throughout Ho- 
mer, and all his heroes ſeem thoroughly convinced of 
them. (x) HeQor, who had ever been intrepid, quits 
the field, becauſe Jupiter has taken from him his ſtrength 
and courage, and gives this reaſon for his flight (y): 


J joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 

„ And hear the thunder of the ſounding ſteeds, 

« But Jove's high will is ever uncontroul'd, 

1 The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the bold; 
«© Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now 


* Strikes the freſh garland from the victor's brow.”? 
| Pore. 


(z) The ſame maxim is found word for word in the 


80 


preceding book. 


(s) II. xi. 271. (x) II. xvi. 636. 
(e) IL i. 27, 29. et xvii. 251. 0 Il. xvii. 175, 178. 
) U. XX. 242. et vii. 104. (=) 11. xvi. 688, 
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So like wiſe of wiſdom. It can proceed only from 
God. Tis he alone can open the eyes of men, and 
diſperſe the darkneſs that ſurrounds them. This is the 
frequent ſubject of the royal prophet's petition: Alumi- 
na oculos meos. . . . Revela oculos meos. And this truth 
the poet would inſinuate to us, (a) when he ſays that 
Minerva purged the eyes of Diomed of the miſts 
that covered them. The ſame goddeſs in another place 
produces a quite different effect. (b) Two opinions 
were propoſed in the aſſembly of the Trojans. The 
advice of Hector, which was very bad and pernicious, 
was in general applauded and followed, without any 
one's giving the leaſt attention to the counſel of Poly- 
damas, which was very ſalutary. And the reaſon given 
for it by the poet, is, that Minerva had deprived them 
of their wiſdom and underſtanding. (c) Thus David 
offered up a petition in theſe beautiful words, O Lord, 
pray thee, turn the counfel of Achitophel into fook 
« iſhneſs.” And in this ſenſe, Penelope (d) ſays to 
Eurycleus, “ Till now, ſays ſhe, you have been a pat- 
te tern of prudence and diſcretion. The gods muſt have 
* ſuddenly confounded. your ſenſes: For it depends up- 
% on them to change a. wiſe man into a fool, and a 
4 fool into x perſon of underſtanding.” | 


4. CONSEQUENCES of the preceding TRUTH.. 


As all is derived from the gods, we muſt not be vain 
of the talents which they have given us. This Aga- 
memnon repreſents to Achilles,. whoſe courage made him: 
haughty and untractable, when he ſays to him, 


& (e) Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 
© And wars and horrors are thy ſavage joy. 
| 3 | c Tf 


(a) II. v. 127, ; d) Od. xxiii. 10, 14. 
(6) II. xviti; 310,313. (e) Il. i 177, 178. 
60% Reg. xv. 31. | 
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« If thou haſt ſtrength, twas heav'n that ſtrength be- 
& ſtow'd, | | | 
« For know, vain man! thy valour is from God.” 
Poet. 


Thus he lets him know, that nothing could be more 
ridiculous or unjuſt, than to grow haughty upon a bor- 
rowed qualification, St. Paul ſays the ſame thing more 
expreſly. (f) What haſt thou that thou didſt not re- 
c ceive? Now if thou didſt receive it, why doſt thou 
66 glory as if thou hadft not received it? 

If all comes from the gods, we muſt expe every 
thing at their hands, and place a full confidence in them. 
g) Diomed looks upon his own courage as vain, and 
owns that all the efforts of the Greeks will prove un- 
ſucceſsful, becauſe Jupiter favours the Trojans, and was 
reſolved to give them the victory; (+) but he alſo hopes 
to conquer Hector, if ſome god aſſiſt him. 

And Hector himſelf places all his expectations in the 
aſſiſtance of the gods. Thus ſays he to Achilles, 


4 know thy force to mine ſuperior far, 

« But heav'n alone confers ſucceſs in war: 

% Mean as I am, the gods may guide my dart, 

« And give it entrance in a braver heart.“ Pos. 


Ulyſſes obſerving his ſon terrified with the deſign he 
had of falling upon the princes, who were many in num- 
ber, without any other than his aſſiſta nce, ſays to him, 
% (i) Do you think the goddeſs Minerva and her father 
& Jupiter are not a ſufficient help? or ſhall we ſeek for 
any other?” And in another place, (I) he ſpeaks 
with ſtill more aſſurance, © If you vouchſafe to aſſiſt me, 
O O great Minerva, were there three hundred of them, 
I would attack them in my ſingle perſon, and am ſure 
« to conquer.” Tis the very language of David. 
& (]) Though an hoſt of men were laid againſt me, yet 


{f) Cor. iv. A. (i) Od. xvi. 260. 


(g) H. xi. 317. et 365, ) Od. xiii. 389,.—39 1. 
(6) II. zz. 434, &c. (7) Pſal. xxvii. 3. J 
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« my heart not be afraid; and though there roſe up 
« war againſt me, yet will I put my truſt in him.“ 

If all comes from the gods, we muſt addreſs ourſelves 
to them by prayer, in order to obtain the benefits we 
ſtand in need of There is ſcarce a page in Homer, 
which does not inculcate this truth, If a well-thrown 
ſpear ſtrikes where tis aimed; if a voyage ſucceeds, or 
a diſcourſe makes an impreſſion upon the hearers minds; 
if an enemy is Caſt to the ground, or in ſhort any. cir- 
cumſtance of advantage be gained in any point whatſo- 
ever, the whole ſucceſs is aſcribed to prayer; and on 
the other hand, we ſee ſeveral fail of victory, for want 
of having prayed to the gods. 

And here I muſt beg leave to tranſcribe at large what 
Homer ſays of the prevalence and efficacy of prayers 
with the gods, and fet down the admirable character he 
gives of them. Tis in the ninth book of the Thad, 
where Phenix endeavours to appeaſe the inflexible rage 
of Achilles. 


* (m) Now by thy rage, thy fatal rage reſign'd; 
« A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 
6% The gods, (the only great, and only wiſe) 
« Are mov'd by off rings, vows, and facrifice 
« Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 
« And daily pray'rs atone for daily fins. 
« Prayers are Jove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is ; their face; 
« With humble mein, and with dejected eyes, 
« Conſtant they follow where injuſtice flies; 
« Injuſtice ſwift, erect, and unconfin'd, 
« Sweeps the wide earth and tramples o'er mankind, 
« While prayers to heal her wrongs move ſlow behind. 
«© Who hears thoſe daughters of almighty Jove, 
« From him they mediate the throne above: 
« When man rejects the humble ſuit they make, 
«© The fire revenges for the daughters e- 


— 


| From 
(=) U. ix, 492,510. 
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From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce injuſtice then 
cc Deſcends, to'puniſh unrelenting men. 
Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway; 
* Theſe reconciling goddeſſes obe: 

„ Due honours to the ſeed of Jove belong, 


« Due honours calm the * and ___ the ſtrong.” 


It will be a 1A to ſee 6 Madam es * 
flections upon this paſſage of Homer, which is one of 
the moſt beautiful to be found in ancient authors. 

In all the fine poetry we have, ſays ſhe, I do not think 
there is any thing more noble, more poetical, and more 
happily imagined than this fiction, which gives perſons 
to prayers and injury, by giving them all the qualities, 
fentiments, and features of thoſe who offer injuries, or 
have recourſe to prayers. | 

Prayers are Fove's daughters. For 'tis God who 
—.— prayers, and teaches men to pray. 

Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face. Thoſe 
who pray, have one knee on the ground, and the face 
vrinkled and bathed in tears; they dare not lift up their 
eyes, but are trembling and dejected. 

Injuſtice fwift, & c. This goddeſs is called Ate i in the 
Greek. And we have a beautiful deſcription of her in 
the nineteenth book: of. the Iliad, which: the reader may 
conſult. Lightfooted injury goes foremoſt; for the 
violent and haſty are quick in doing evil; humble pray- 
er follows her, and nothing: but prayer can repair the 
miſchiefs injury has done. | 

Who hears, &c. Here we have a great truth clearly 
expreſſed, whoever would be heard. by the gods, and ob- 
tain pardon, muſt hear the prayers of men who have 
offended: him, and pardon the offence. 

When man rejefts, &c. How fine is this return? 
Prayers naturally follow injury, to cure. the ills ſhe has 
done; but when: men ſcorn and reject prayers, injury 


follows them in her turn to revenge _ and this ſhe 
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does by the command of Jupiter himſelf, who makes uſe 
of her to execute the orders of his juſtice. 

l I muſt farther take notice, before I conclude this arti- 
cle, that *tis principally from the ſubje& here treated of, 
that we may diſcern, to what darkneſs mankind have 
been abandoned ſince the fall. The heathens generally 
attributed to God alone all the benefits they enjoyed, 
except that only which depends moſt upon him, is pre- 
ferable to all the reſt, and properly ſpeaking alone de- 
ſerves the name, I mean virtue. For which reaſon, they 
applied to the gods for every other advantage, (u) as 
Tolly obſerves, but had recourſe only to themſelves for 
virtue and wiſdom : © Judicium hoc omnium mortali- 
«um eſt, fortunam 4 Deo potendam, à ſeipſo ſumen- 
« dam eſſe ſapientiam. They were exact in their ac- 
knowledgments for every other goud they received; but 
being fully perſuaded, that their virtue was owing ſolely 
to themſelves, they never thought of returning thanks 
to the gods for that. © Num quis, quod bonus vir eſſet, 
« gratias diis egit ungquam ?”” The reader may conſult 
the paſſage I have quoted from Tully, where this prin- 
ciple is treated of more at large. Horace has abridged 
it in a ſingle line, where ſpeaking of Jupiter he ſays, 


Det vitam, det opes: animum æguum mi ipſe paralo. 


Where he evidently declares, that the advantages which 
do not depend upon our will, are in the power of the 
gods, but that man only has need of himſelf to be wiſe 
and eaſy. And tis in this ſenſe (o) Homer makes Peleus 
talk thus to Achilles, 
« My child, with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs. 
“ Truſt that to heav'n; but thou thy cares engage 
* To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage.” 
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V. The IMMORTALITY of the SOUL. REwaRDs and 
PUNI$HMENTS after DEATH. 

A man muſt be ſtrangely blind not to diſcern through- 
out all Homer, that the notion of the ſoul's immorta- 
lity was an ancient and univerſally prevailing opinion in 
his days. Without mentioning any other proofs, we 
need only read what he has faid of the deſcent of vun. 
into hell. 

The other opinion, which is a conſequence of the 
foregoing, that virtues are rewarded and crimes puniſh- 
ed in another life, is as expreſly laid down. (%) Homer 
repreſents to us Minos in the ſhades below, with a ſcep- 
tre in his hand, diſtributing juſtice to the dead, aſſembled 
in troops around his tribunal, and pronouncing irrevo- 
cable judgments, which decide their fate for ever. 

) His obſervation concerning the profound gulph of 
gloomy Tartarus, the frightful caverns of iron and braſs, 
that lye beneath the earth, where the perjured are eter- 

nally puniſhed, and into which Jupiter threatens to caſt 
-any god who ſhall diſobey his orders, ſufficiently ex- 
plains what the heathens thought of the puniſhments to 


de ſuffered in another life. 


(r) What the ſame pcet ſays of the goddeſs Ate, the 
daughter of Jupiter, that demon of diſcord and male- 
diction, whoſe buſineſs was to lay ſnares, and do miſchief 
to all men, whom the father of the gods, in juſt reſent- 
ment, had precipitated from heaven, with an oath that 
| ſhe never ſhould return thither; all this, I fav, gives 
us reaſon to believe, that the ſtory of the apoſtate an- 
gels, the enemies of mankind, who take pains to hurt 


and deſtroy them, and are caſt down for ever into hell, 


was not unknown to the ancients, 


* 


(p) Od. ix. 567. | | () 11. xix. 90, &c. 
(g) II. viii. 13.16. et II. iii. 279. | 
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